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F all the authors who have written about plants, it is, 

I believe, Ruskin alone who goes to the root of the 

whole matter with one dip of the pen. He tells us that 

vegetation resolves itself into four things: ‘‘Corn for the 

granary, timber for the builder’s yard, flowers for the 

bride’s chamber, and moss for the grave.” Food, shelter, 

and beauty for all of us, living or dead, is the sum total of 

the world’s vegetation. This, then, is the spirit in which 

I would write on garden flowers, but it is far from my 

thoughts to speak of flower culture as a mere form of 

modern beauty worship, and I shall be equally as careful 

to avoid the purely economical side of the question. Those 

who adopt flower gardening merely from the decorative 

point of view can never know or understand the true use 

and full value of a garden. The gardener’s art, as a 

method of expression, is as perfect in its own way as is 

drawing or painting, and in its higher forms is even comparable with sculpture, that 
is, in solid breadth and purity of aim, even if not in its permanence of character. 

Of course all wild flowers are old, and all are wild or native somewhere or other 
in the world, but by our title are meant those hardy flowers cultivated in Europe 
for their beauty and grace before the era of the glass house or artificially heated 
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garden. The very earliest of all cultivated plants 
were grown for use, either as food or for their reputed 
medicinal virtues, rather than for their beauty. Thus 
the Christmas roses of to-day, so highly appreciated 
for their snowy blossoms, were first valued for their 
curative qualities, those afflicted with symptoms of 
madness being sent to eat the root of hellebore* in the 
island of Anticyra, just as the grape-eating or bathing 
cures are prescribed to-day. Hence we find in nearly 
all the early books on botany and gardening what are 
termed ‘‘ tables of the virtues,” these being supposed 
to set forth the various effects on body 
or mind each kind of plant possessed. 
All things beautiful have their uses, 
and this is especially true of flowers of 
all kinds, but what we like best to hear 
called old garden flowers are those we 
cherish like old friends; that is to say, 
delightful old memories cling around 
them, and they are rich in the associa- 
tions of by-gone days. What was the 
favorite flower of Helen of Troy, of 
the fair one of Milo whose stone por- 
trait,is now in the Louvre, or she 
of Cnidos now enshrined in the 
Vatican? who shall tell us which 
blossom of antiquity is the oldest, 
whether the nelumbium of Buddha, 
or the golden sunflower of the In- 
cas? were the first gardeners Indian 
or Egyptian ?—are questions which 
even the echo of antiquity does not 
deign to answer. To get back to 
the beginning of flowers in gar- 
dens we must go back to the earli- 
est period of civilization. Wemay 
never know what flower Cleopatra 
had woven in her blue-black hair 
when Antony was 
her willing cap- 
tive, but we find the 
mummy _ wreaths 
of blossoms culled 
by hands that lived 
soon after the Pyr- 
amids were being 
builded; and the 
early use of flowers 
in Egy pt,in Greece, 
in India, and in Mexico is well 
known. As far as evidence 
goes, we can actually refer to 
the funeral wreaths of the an- 
cient Egyptians as being the 
oldest existing remains of flow- 


* It is questionable if the hellebore 
of to-day was that of the ancients, 
which may have been the plant we 
now know as veratrum. 
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ers as employed for decorative or votive 
uses. The oldest of dried flowers in her- 
baria—that is, of flowers especially pre- 
pared for scientific purposes—do not date 
back further than the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and yet we find that 
flowers were used in Egyptian ceremonies 
some three to five thousand years ago. 
About sixty distinct kinds of plants and 
flowers have been identified,and by placing 
these in warm water Dr. Schweinfurth, of 
Cairo, has succeeded in relaxing and pre- 
paring a series ofspecimens gathered four 
thousand years ago, and these Mr. Car- 
ruthers, of the British Museum, tells us 
are as satisfactory for the purposes of sci- 
ence as any collected at the present day. 
These plant remains were enfolded by 
the bandages or mummy wrappings, and 
being hermetically sealed, have been pre- 
served with scarcely any change. The 
blue water-lily or lotus, the poppy, lark- 
spur, flax, charlock, knapweed, and other 
flowers are perfectly preserved, the gar- 
lands being woven together with strips of 
the Nile reed or papyrus of the ancient 
scribes. 

Old-fashioned flowers represent for us 
the ideals of our ancestors, and in his- 
toric interest go back much further than 
the oldest of silver-ware, of Oriental por- 
celain, or the period of Chippendale and 
of Sheraton. We know somewhat of the 
flowers of Greece from their old plays. 
In Sophocles’s Gidipus at Colonus we 
read of wine-dark ivy, and bowers rich in 
fruits and berries, ‘‘and fed of heavenly 
dew, the narcissus blooms morn by morn 
with fair clusters, crown of the great god- 
desses from of yore, and the crocus blooms 
with golden beam.” The vine and gray- 
leaved olive are there also. 

From the earliest period the garden and 
its flowers have been tended by women’s 
hands. The hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon were especially made for a woman, 
and if we cannot give an earlier date, we 
may at any rate rest assured that a good 
many gardens have been made for them 
since that time. The earliest date I know 
of in secular history referring definitely 
to flower culture is in Professor Monier 
Williams's translation of the poems of Ka- 
lidasi. This Hindoo poet, who wrote the 
beautiful drama of Sakuntala Regained 
by the Ring, B.c. 56, is careful enough to 
tell us that the King Dushyanta when 
a-hunting first saw his lovely bride as she 
with her maids was watering the flowers 


in a hermitage garden in which he had 
accidentally taken shelter. 

Chaucer's exquisite admiration for the 
daisy is a matter of history second only 
to his love for the month of May; but it 
is when we get to Elizabethan days—the 
epoch of Spenser, Jonson, Raleigh, and 
Shakespeare—that we get into the hey- 
day of old-fashioned flowers. When the 
modern Lady Corisande leans back in her 
boudoir reading these pages, I should like 
to ask her what she would give to have 
been Anne Hathaway in that little timber- 
framed house at Shottery when Shake- 
speare walked over from Stratford at 
even-tide to whisper in her ears ‘‘the old, 
old story.” Song of nightingale or of 
the bluebird is not sweeter than Shake- 
speare’s love as put into the mouth of 
Romeo or other of his youthful char- 
acters. Then you know his estimate of 
sweet women by the womanly behavior 
of Rosalind, of Beatrice, of Imogen, or of 
Juliet. You remember the meanings of 
floral language which he places in the 
mouth of Perdita in the Winter's Tale, 
and of Ophelia in Hamlet. ‘‘ There’s rue 
for you.” ‘‘ There’s rosemary ; that’s for 
remembrance.” With all Romeo and half 
a score of other lovers in his heart, what 
a real sweet wooing was that to which the 
Warwickshire maiden listened on the seat 
by the door of her father’s house at Shot- 
tery village, when rosemary and sweet- 
brier were fragrant after rain in June, 
and great cabbage-roses yielded incense 
sweeter than all the spices of Eastern 
seas! To mention the mere fact of Shake- 
speare’s love for garden and field flowers 
is enough, since Canon Ellacombe has 
collected and arranged the whole in a 
most interesting volume, known as the 
Plant Lore of Shakespeare. 

The late Mrs. Ewing, well known as the 
authoress of Jackanapes, and a most pop- 
ular writer of many other stories for chil- 
dren, was a keen lover of hardy flowers. 
Her garden at Taunton ‘‘ was a potato 
patch, with soil chiefly composed of refuse 
left by the house-builders.” But in ad- 
dition to modern lore she had- read the 
works of Gerard and Parkinson, and so 
it was soon filled with herbaceous plants 
from the markets or from friends. In 
1884 her story of ‘‘Mary’s Meadow,” in 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine, was very pop- 
ular, and led to the establishment of a 
‘* Parkinson Society” in England for the 
exchange of hardy flowers. Roses and 
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primroses were her favorite blossoms, and 
it is interesting to know that the latest 
literary work she penned was on the sub- 
ject of flowers. Here it is: ‘‘A garden 
of hardy flowers is pre-eminently a gar- 
den for cut flowers. You must carefully 
count this among its merits, because, if 
a constant and undimmed blaze outside 
were the one virtue of a flower-garden, 
upholders of the bedding-out system 
would now and then have the advantage 
of us. For my part, I am prepared to 
say that I want my flowers quite as much 
for the house as for the garden, and so, I 
suspect, do most women. The gardener’s 
point of view is not quite the same.” 

No doubt this is one of the real points 
of a good collection of hardy flowers; not 
only are they beautiful outside, but may 
be brought to live with us in-doors with 
the books and pictures, and so nestle 
nearer to our hearts. A large proportion 
of them, cut in the fully grown bud stage, 
actually bloom in the house, and endure 
fresh and fair much longer therein than 
when exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
open air. 

There is one point in flower culture 
generally too often neglected: I mean the 


growth of such plants as naturally bloom 


in the evening or at night. Cereus 
grandiflorus is a deliciously fragrant 
cactus, which opens its pale, creamy 
white flowers at midnight in a green- 
house, and its fragrance is delicious. 
There are many other flowers, such as 
night-scented stocks, evening primroses, 
and Nicotiana affinis, which open their 
sweet-smelling flowers at night. <A gar- 
den by moonlight is full of delightful sur- 
prises. In India the moon-flower (Con- 
volvulus bona nox) is often seen, and a 
visit to its shrine often ends in a happy 
marriage—so often as to have become 
proverbial. 

The culture of hardy flowers is now 
quite general in the best of country-house 
gardens in England, and there is an enor- 
mous number of species and varieties 
grown. The once paramount interest 
shown in what were termed “ bedding 
plants” and ‘‘ florists’ flowers” has gradu- 
ally abated during the past fifteen years, 
and instead of carpet-like masses of color 
formed by the use of low-growing plants 
such as calceolaria and pelargonium, or 
by the use of dwarf herbs having tinted 
leafage, we have now the utmost variety 
in form, height, size, and color amongst 


pears. 


the denizens of the flower-garden. This 
culture of the hardy wild flowers of the 
temperate portions of the world is not the 
novel fashion which it at first sight ap- 
If we turn to the earliest books 
on gardening or on garden botany we 
find that originally all cultivated plants 
were hardy ones, since in the early days 
of gardening in Europe, although shelter 
of an artificial kind was given to plants, 
yet hot-houses are comparatively modern 
in the history of British gardening. To 
be exact, the first actual greenhouse or 
glass-house for plant culture in Europe of 
which there is any record was construct- 
ed for the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, 
by his architect and engineer Salomon 
de Caus, in the year 1619. The first use 
of plant-houses was to afford shelter for 
half-hardy shrubs, ete., such as orange- 
trees, myrtles, agaves (century - plant), 
and bay-trees, and were mainly erections 
of the modern coach-house type, con- 
structed of heavy masonry, with glass 
windows here and there around their 
sides. Museum No. 3 at Kew, now de- 
voted to specimens of timber wood and 
wood products, was formerly the orangery | 
belonging to the old royal palace at that 
village, and there is a still older erection 
of the same type at Cardinal Wolsey’s old 
palace at Hampton Court, near London, 
still in use for sheltering oranges, agaves, 
bay-trees, and aloes, some of which have 
existed there at least from the time of 
Queen Anne. 

The first greenhouse erected in England 
is believed to have been one in the old 
Physic Garden belonging to the Society of 
Apothecaries, at Chelsea, London, which 
is mentioned by Ray in 1684. Although 
the in-door culture of tender exotics was 
at this date in its infancy, the hardy flow- 
ers of Europe and northern Africa and 
western Asia had long been grown. Ca- 
rolus Clusius (L’Ecluse), an itinerant bot- 
anist of the sixteenth century, had col- 
lected many plants in Spain and else- 
where, and his writings and figures, to- 
gether with those of his confreres Lobel 
and Dodoens, were imprinted and issued 
from the then celebrated Plantin Press, at 
Antwerp, from 1570 (Lobel) to 1601, the 
year in which the magnum opus of Clu- 
sius in folio appeared. One of the earli- 
est original works on the flower-garden 
in the English language is that of John 
Parkinson, some time herbarist and apoth- 
ecary to King Charles the First. It isa 
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moderate-sized folio, quaintly illustrated, 
and it is dedicated to the Queen,* Henri- 
etta Maria, as follows: 


To THE QUEENE’s Most EXCELLENT 
MAIESTIE, 
Madame, 

Knowing your Maieftie fo much de- 
lighted with all the faire Flowers of a 
Garden, and furnifhed with them as farre 
beyond others as you are eminent before 
them ; this my Worke of a Garden, long 
before this intended to be publifhed, and 
but now only finifhed, feemed as it were 
deftined to bee firft offered into your 
Highneffe hands, as of right challenging 
the proprietie of Patronage from all others. 
Accept, I befeech your Maieftie, this fpeak- 
ing Garden, that may informe you in all 
the particulars of your ftore, as well as 


* She whom Vandyck has painted with shining 


face and corkscrew ringlets, and the prettiest of 
hands. 





wants, when you cannot fee any of them 
frefh upon the ground: and it fhall fur- 
ther encourage him to accomplifh the re- 
mainder ; who, in praying that your High- 
neffe may enjoy the heavenly Paradife after 
the many yeares fruition of this earthly, 
fubmitteth to be 

Your Maiefties 

in all 
humble devotion 
JOHN PARKINSON, 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
has pointed out that the title of this old 
volume is a pun on Parkinson’s own 
name, an old conceit rather common at 


the time. It runs as follows: 


Paradise in Sole 
Paradisus Terrestris 
or 
A Garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers which 
our English ayre will permit to be noursed 
up: ete. ete. etc. 
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Maria really had a good gar- 
den, and whether she ever 
gave a second thought to 
Parkinson or his book, es- 
pecially in the days of win- 
ter, when her own flowers 
were no longer “fresh upon 
the ground.” 

Rude as Parkinson’s en- 
gravings are, they enable us 
to recognize many plants ex- 
actly, which could not have 
been done had they been ab- 
sent from the text. After 
all, there is an Albert Dii- 
reresque faithfulness about 
them, and with some excep- 
tions they are original, while 
other books of about the 
same date were printed in 
London, but the blocks with 
which they were illustrated 
were obtained from the Plan- 
tin- Moretus Press at Ant- 
werp. The cuts of Gerard’s 
Herbal, 1597, are from the 
Kreuterbuch—a work pub- 
lished by Tabernzemontanus 
at Frankfort a few years 
earlier (1588), and we find 
these blocks, with now and 
then a few additions, in near- 
ly all the books of Dodoens, 
Lobel, and Clusius, and they 
finally appear in Johnson’s 
edition of Gerard’s Herbal, 
published in 1633. Between 
the years 1538, when Tur- 
ner wrote his Libellus, and 
1650, many illustrated books 
on plants were produced on 
the Continent and in Eng- 
land, and from these we 
know definitely the flowers 
then valued and cultivated. 
Of these the principal kinds 
were roses, peonies, and iris, 
gladiolus, narcissus of many 
sorts; lilies, and the great 





— 





SNAP-DRAGON. 


There are two editions, and the first was 
printed at London in the year 1629, ‘‘ by 
Humfrey Lownes and Robert Young, at 
the signe of the Starre, on Bread Street 
Hill.” The dedication is charmingly in- 
structive, and, like Mrs. Ewing in ‘‘ Mary’s 
Meadow,” we wonder if Queen Henrietta 


crown imperial, both red 

and yellow, were especial- 

ly esteemed; while tulips, 
anemones, carnations, ranunculus, and 
‘*beare’s ears,” or auriculas, were amongst 
the earliest of florists’ flowers. As we 
have said, plants were first grown for 
use rather than for beauty, and of this 
fact the saffron crocus (C. sativus) is a 
good example, it being mentioned in the 
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Song of Solomon, and it is often alluded 
to in the Greek classics, while Horace es- 
pecially mentions the Corycian saffron in 
the Augustan era. The first botanical 
garden was at Bologna, and Luca Ghini 
was first Professor of Botany at the same 
place. Turner was a student there, and 
describes him as “‘ reder of Dioscorides in 
Botany,” but it was in the University of 
Montpellier, toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, that botanical students of 
the higher type were made, and of these 
the names alone are enough, including 
Clusius, Lobel, Daleschamps, Pena, Rau- 
wolf, and J. Bauhin. Upsal gave us Carl 
von Linné, who revolutionized the sci- 
ence, and nowadays we look to Kew as 
the head centre of information about 
plants generally, just as Harvard, during 
and after the Asa Gray régime, was the 
focus spot of botany in the United States. 

In a word, our modern love for hardy 
old-fashioned flowers is a renaissance, 
somewhat like that for old Chippendale 


and Sheraton furniture, for Queen Anne 
silver, or for old china, that is, if one may 
venture to compare beautiful living things 
to inanimate manufactures. But little 
more than a quarter of a century ago 
most of the hardy flowers were banish- 
ed from the parterre to make room for 
the masses of half- hardy or greenhouse 
plants, then fashionable in flower beds 
or in ribbon-like borders; but to-day all 
these and many others besides them are 
welcomed back, and have the pride of 
place in the best of gardens. The evolu- 


tion of taste in plant culture has been 
very rapid during the past few years, and 
especially since Mr. Robinson founded 
the Garden newspaper, with the avowed 
purpose of promoting open-air gardening, 
and the more enlightened cultivation of 
hardy flowers. Not only are beautiful 
flowers grown more largely now than 
formerly, but a marked tendency to ar- 
range them beautifully and naturally has 
also developed itself in all directions. 
Lady Gushington has been so good as 
to give me the following as her ideal of a 
good garden: ‘‘ An old name for the gar- 
den is a pleasaunce, a paradise, a place 
for delight, and, as in the days of Bacon, 
so to-day, gardening remains to us as the 
purest of human pleasures. The garden 
worthy of its name is ever beautiful, ever 
satisfying, see it when you will, morning, 
noon, or eve. It is a conservatory of 
things useful and beautiful, of fruits for 
service, and of flowers for sacrifice. In 


the morning it is all freshness and per- 


fume; at noon it is brilliant with color; 
while at eve it becomes a temple for med- 
itation and for rest. The richest fruits, 
the fairest of flowers, are born there; and 
crowned heads, Marie Antoinette to wit, 
wearied with luxury, have found peace- 
ful rest among shady trees and simple 
flowers. If we wish to describe a fertile 
land we say it is like a garden; and the 
gardener’s art is almost magical, since it 
can make a bare rock or a sandy desert 
even to blossom as the rose. A good gar- 
den is a continual delight, a paradise of 
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flowers and of fruits from many lands. 
Every shady tree is a tabernacle wherein 
matins and vespers are sung by the birds, 
while the incense of many blossoms is 
borne on every gentle breeze. As Cin- 
cinnatus was happy on his farm, Virgil 
amongst his bees, so also may we be hap- 
py in-the garden if we will it so. If so 
minded, you may reckon time by your 
garden flowers. Thus January is the 
time of snow-drops; February, of the cro- 
cus; March, of daffodils; April, of narcis- 
sus; May, of iris; June, of roses; July, of 
lilies and snap-dragons; August, of sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks; September, of 
phlox and clematis; October, of asters; 
November, of chrysanthemums; and De- 
cember, of hellebores or Christmas roses.” 

But some will think this all couleur de 
rose, so we will ask a practical gardener’s 
opinion. ‘‘ Ah!” says he, ‘‘it is all very 
well to talk of the satisfying beauty, the 
sentiment, and romance of the garden; 
but gardening is, after all, a continual 
trouble, and even at the best a fearful 
joy. The spring frost slyly nips your 
earliest growths, and robs you of the fruit 
harvest; your pet gentian is browsed by 
snails, or a slug eats off the first flower- 


spike of a new orchid; cats destroy your 
fondest hopes, and birds or a neighbor’s 
poultry scratch up your choicest seeds. 
Even in the hot-houses there is trouble 


continually. The peaches drop off at 
stoning-time, the grapes either set badly, 
or they shank off, or, worse ‘than all, the 
boiler breaks down during the sharpest 
and longest frost of the season. The gar- 
dener’s work is never finished, his trou- 
bles never end; he must attend to his 
fires at night, and be up by daybreak in 
the morning. There are thrips, red-spi- 
der, bugs, scale, and green fly, fungoid 
growths, and blight mysterious of many 
kinds. Everything alive seems to have 
conspired against him; bird and _ beast 
alike do their best to thwart his labors. 
The mice eat his crocus roots, the cats 
scratch up his newly sown seed beds, pi- 
geons or pheasants uproot his finest peas 
at sprouting-time, and the rabbits bark 
his best young fruit trees, while the black- 
birds spoil his early strawberries, and 
steal his sweetest cherries almost from 
under his very nose. If he wants to sow 
or dig, it rains continually. His newly 
planted vegetables are killed by drought. 
His hands are blistered, his back aches, 
his temper is soured. Bah!” says he; 
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‘*talk of poetry and sentiment! All real 
gardening means hard labor all the year 
round,” 

One source of interest in the flower- 
garden is the various native localities or 
habitats of the plants grown there. Here, 
for example, is the rare Narcissus ber- 
nardi, from the slopes above Gavarnie, 
a peony from Steep-Holmes, in the Bris- 
tol Channel, or a curious little veronica 
from the lower ranges of New Zealand. 
Only the other day I was in a garden 
where I saw all the three known varieties 
of the “ edelweiss,” or betrothal flower of 
the European Alps. The Swiss plant is 
really very easily cultivated from seeds 
sown as soon as they ripen in early sum- 
mer or autumn, so that no one need run 
risks in Switzerland in order to collect the 
plant itself. This flower’ has also been 
found in Sikkim and elsewhere in north- 
ern India, while a distinct small-leaved 
species is a native of Mount Cook, in New 
Zealand. These deep blue gentians are 
from Mont Rosa, or here is a patch from 
Galway, and there is a tuft of St. Daboec’s 
heath, from the wilds of Connemara. 
Every one of the plants found during our 
holiday rambles abroad has a history and 
associations of its own. And so in a way 
the best of note-books or of memory tablets 
are often the flower beds of a good garden. 
This soft, sulphur-blossomed wind-flower 
is from Samaden, and here is a fringed 
pink from the Grindelwald, or a rare catch- 
fly from rocks near Luchon. This tiny 
fern is from a cave in the Black Forest— 
and she was with me when I first saw the 
glacial buttercup at the snow line above 
the Hotel Bernina. 

My own delight in new or rare hardy 
flowers has led me into some pleasant 
wanderings. I had an early dinner one 
lovely day in April at the ‘‘ Peacock 
Inn,” near Belvoir Castle, which stands 
on the fringe of the Foxshire country. I 
had an hour or two to spare, and the pretty 
waiting-maid, of whom I had made in- 
quiries as to trains, mentioned incidental- 
ly that the spring flowers were at their 
best in the castle garden. So I went to 
see. No one who has seen the flowery 
places of Belvoir in April can ever forget 
them; the place is a paradise of saxifrage, 
anda heaven of forget-me-not blue. Rosy 
silene, purple viola, golden alyssum, 
primroses, tulips, and bluebells, scattered 
with an art which is almost perfect in its 
modesty, have transformed the wooded 











slope into a bit of fairy-land; and as Clive- 
den by the Thames is the Mecca, so is the 
duchess’s garden at Belvoir the very 
Medina, of all lovers of the dear old-fash- 
ioned flowers of spring. Go where you 
may in England, you will now find the 








best of all the country-house gardens full 
of hardy flowers, and, as at Heckfield or 
Longleat, they not only fill the garden, 
but overflow into the surrounding wood- 
land walks and drives, and the neighbor- 
ing cottage gardens even are richly beau- 
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tified by the more fragrant and homely 
kinds. I think it is in Surrey that the 
finest wall-flowers and primroses grow in 
all England, and a pilgrimage there in the 
time of apple blossom by day and night- 
ingales at night is sure to be a happy 
one. To see pansies rich and velvety at 
their best one must go north of the Tweed, 
and the fame of Irish daffodils is to-day 
an old story, although I must confess to 
having seen them marvellously fine and 
vigorous at Whitton, in the Thames Val- 
ley, and also in the rich tulip fields at Ley- 
den. The popularity enjoyed by all sorts 
of golden daffodils is surprising, and at an 
exhibition of them held in London a cou- 
ple of years ago, about four hundred dif- 
ferent-named kinds were shown, and one 
beautiful variety—a white star with a fiery 
cup—was then and therenamed in compli- 
ment to Miss Mary Anderson, who hap- 
pened to be present as a visitor. Some 
kinds are naturalized in the English mea- 
dows, anda giant variety was suddenly dis- 
covered two or three years ago in a seclud- 
ed valley in Wales, much to the delight 
of amateurs fond of these classical flow- 
ers. Near Gibraltara species of Narcissus 


is found which has rushy leaves, and jon- 


quil-like flowers as ‘‘ green as grass.” In 
a trade list now before me I see some of 
the rarest of daffodils are priced ata guinea 
per bulb, but, on the other hand, the com- 
mon kinds are only valued at about the 
same price per thousand. In Kent, Sus- 
sex, and also in some parts of Hertford- 
shire and Warwickshire, masses of wild 
daffodil sway and nod and flutter in all 
their freshness above the lush young 
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grass, and groups of the large double 
kind gleam out from orchard and zarden 
like burnished gold as the train rushes 
past the country stations. Of course 
Queen Rosa is the old English flower from 
all points of view, and hundreds of acres 
of them are grown for sale between the 
Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s house. 
In country places, and even near London, 
you see neat little villas and cottages al- 
most smothered in roses or sweet- peas 
and clematis during June and July, and 
the great rose shows bring together mar- 
vellous collections, For years the florists 
grew and valued double-flowered varieties 
only, but a marked advance has been in- 
augurated by the amateurs of hardy flow- 
ers, who now value single roses, dahlias, 
pyrethrums, and daisies or sun-flowers, 
as much as the double ones formerly de 
rigueur in all respectable gardens, The 
rose is peculiarly English, and a moss- 
rose bud is there as potent as the betrothal 
‘*edelweiss” of the Swiss Alps, or as the 
yellow roses of Alphonse Karr. The real 
magic of old garden flowers of all sorts 
lies in their associations, they are the sym- 
bols of subtle delights of many kinds, 
while tropical blossoms, however lovely, 
are as devoid of heart language as is the 
painted jay beside the nightingale. 

I think I am correct in saying that the 
larger proportion of those blossoms select- 
ed as national or political symbols have 
been taken from ‘‘the hardy brigade.” 
Of such are the rose, thistle, shamrock, 
and leek, the broom (planta genista), the 
white iris of Florence, the fleur-de-lis of 
France, the lily alluded to by Chaucer. 
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This last is sup- 
posed to have been 
the white or Ma- 
donna’s lily, but in 
the north of Ire- 
land the Orange 
lily is not unfre- 
quently degraded 
on July 12 as a 
symbol of party 
feeling. The vio- 
let of the Napoleon 
dynasty is even yet 
worn in France, 
and at Fontaine- 
bleau the apart- 
ments of the ex- 
Empress Josephine 
are redolent with 
its exquisite odor. 
In China and Ja- 
pan the chrysan- 
themum has taken 
the place of honor 
as the national 
flower, but one of 
the latest and 
strongest of party 
badges is the ‘‘ pale 
primrose” of Shake- 
speare, now the en- 
sign of the ‘‘ Prim- 
rose League,” an 
order of Conserv- 
atives founded in 
honor of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, 
who gave us the 
sweet picture of 
Lady Corisande’s 
garden in Lothair. 
This league now 
numbers more than 
four hundred thou- 
sand members. 

If we notice any 
one variation in 
the management of 
gardens to-day as 
typical of artistic 
progress, we are re- 
luctantly forced to 
confess that the 
greatest advance 
has been’ effected, 
not so much by the 
professional gar- 
deners, nor by the 
horticultural clubs 
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and societies, but by the garden press 
having encouraged the progress of ama- 
teur and more especially lady gardeners 
in the growth, usage, and right manage- 
ment of flowers. The delight in formal 
masses of crude coloring as typified by 
‘* bedding out” was accompanied in many 
cases by the plant-houses being devoted 
to the growth and storage of large plants 
of various kinds for public exhibition. 
Goldsmith tells us of ‘‘a horse that looks 
well in a stable, but which is a bad nag 
to take out on a journey,” and these enor- 
mous ericas, ixoras, pelargoniums, and 
other ‘‘show” plants were often as useful 
as white elephants to their owners. Much 
labor and expense was devoted during 
nine or ten months of every year to the 
culture of plants from which the actual 
owner dare not in many instances cut a 
flower. 

If it be true that ‘“‘the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” one may take for grant- 
ed the fact that it is now and then more 
helpful than the spade. From the very 
earliest times we find gardening illu- 
mined and directed by the pen. Bacon’s 


celebrated essay ‘‘On Gardens” will re- 
cur to those interested, and George Her- 


bert, the divine, quaintly tells us that 
‘‘of gardening and building no man 
knoweth the cost’’—a shrewd observation 
which is likely to find an echo in the ex- 
perience of many who have ventured on 
either pursuit. I have purposely avoided 
many allusions to ancient or what are 
popularly called classical authors, but I 
cannot resist pointing out the fact that 
some of our most successful writers of to- 
day, and of those whose works are read in 
these pages, are literally and truly gar- 
deners. Whohas not lingered over Chris- 
towell, by R. D. Blackmore, who, Virgil- 
like, devotes much of his time to his 
fruit trees at Twickenham ? and have we 
not noted the true instinct of fruit and 
flower culture in Nature's Serial Story 
and in the Home Acre, by Mr. E. P. Roe, 
or laughed at Charles Dudley Warner's 
My Summer in a Garden? Even the 
artists share the fate of the writers, and 
become bond-servants to Flora. I have 
never seen Mr. W. H. Gibson’s garden, 
but I am quite sure he has a good one, 
for it is only true and practical gardeners 
who can draw leaves and petals as he 
and Mr. Alfred Parsons do draw them. 
Every one fond of flowers and gardens 
should read Alphonse Karr’s Tour Round 
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My Garden; also Days and Hours in a 
Garden, by Mrs. Boyle (E. V. B.); and 
every work written by the late Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing is alive with sympathy for garden 
blossoms, as is also a little volume entitled 
The Six of Spades, a book about the gar- 
den and the gardener, by the Rev. Reyn- 
olds Hole, Canon of Lincoln, the genial 
pastor and rosarian, who formulated the 
aphorism that ‘‘he who would grow 
beautiful roses in his garden must first of 
all have beautiful roses in his heart.” 
Charles Kingsley had a charming little 
garden near the Pine-trees at Eversley, 
and both he and his brother Henry 
Kingsley, the novelist, always wrote feel- 
ingly on floriculture. There is scarcely 
a single work of John Ruskin’s that does 
not enlighten us as to the exquisite fit- 
ness and grace of vegetation, and in his 
Proserpina, or A Study of Way-side 
Flowers, there are minute studies and 
much subtle reasoning as to their an 
my and nomenclature. 

As a painter takes canvas and colors 
and produces for us a beautiful picture, 
so the gardener may paint or beautify the 
bare earth or the grassy lawn with living 
flowers; but to do this well he must either 
be more than half an artist himself, or he 
must allow himself to be guided into a 
system of bold and thoughtful grouping, 
and this grouping or arrangement is the 
point at which so many cultivators break 
down. The only general rule is express- 
ed by the old proverb, ‘‘ Everything is fine 
that is fit,” but, to begin at the beginning, 
the entrance to the garden more especial- 
ly should always be a beautiful one. In 
olden times the garden gate was often 
more thoughtfully treated than it is now, 
hence we find here and there quaint roof- 
ed gates, or a light and creeper-wreathed 
structure of old hammered iron, instead of 
the prosaic varnished door or formal cast- 
iron gates of to-day. It does not matter 
much what style or form of entrance is 
adopted if it be a fitting one, but it should 
be a more pleasant ‘‘going in” than a 
mere square hole in a wall stopped up by 
a plain wooden door. The thing may be 
expensive or not, according to its sur- 
roundings, and these will to a certain ex- 
tent rule as to whether it is a work of art 
from the forge, or a bit of good masonry, 
or a plain wicket-gate of rustic wood-work 
set in a hedge of laurel or of sweetbrier. 
It is very often a matter of some interest 
to know the date of an old garden, and 
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when this is known it may be engraved 
simply and boldly on a stone, and let in 
over the gate or door, or, if the entrance 
be a sunny one, a dial may occupy this 
place of honor. The modern idea of a 
gilt-faced clock over the stables is con- 
venient, but it scarcely compensates one 
for the loss of the quaint old dials which 
our grandfathers fixed to the sunny gables 
of their houses, when good sound building 
was the rule. Atthe garden gate or door 
one should get a foretaste of sights in 
store, of what is to come. It may be 
wreathed with ivy, clematis, roses, or 
honeysuckle, wistaria or vine, and as so 
enriched may in itself become one of the 
most suggestive and beautiful things near 
the dwelling. I am often asked where 
really well arranged gardens of hardy flow- 
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ers can be seen. 
There are now 
many good gar- 
dens on many 
soils. Those at 
Belvoir Castle, 
Cliveden, and 
Chatsworth are 
open to visitors 
under certain re- 
strictions, but 
there are many 
private gardens of 
the very best types 
which may only 
be seen by the 
courtesy and per- 
mission of their 
owners. Of such 
is the garden at 
Munstead, and 
Mr. G. F. Wilson’s 
wood garden at 
Wisley, in Surrey, wherein lilies 
more especially, and many other 
rare hardy plants, are well grown. 
The botanical gardens at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin are also rich in old garden 
flowers of all kinds. Indeed, it is 
to the botanical gardens that we 
are indebted for the preservation 
of many of the hardy flowers of 
Europe during the dark ages of 
floriculture, which reached their 
height when ribbon borders were 
in fashion. We can never see 
too many good gardens if we 
wish to make the best of our own, 
actual observation and experience 
being of course preferable to the best of 
books. 

Nowadays we do not care much for fan- 
cy gardening of any kind whatever. In 
some modern houses the decorator or his 
man recommends Japanese rooms, Shera- 
ton rooms, or rooms furnished a Ja Marie 
Antoinette, or in the substantial oak of 
Elizabethan days. So too in the garden 
we now and then find what are called 
Dutch or Italian gardens, or some portions 
are planted with the flowers of Chaucer or 
of Shakespeare. When Bacon wrote ‘‘On 
Gardens” he derided all sorts of intricate 
knots or geometrical designs in garden- 
ing, sarcastically remarking that he had 
observed such conceits ‘‘on tarts.” The 
real point in garden art, as in decorative 
art generally, is to have it in keeping; that 
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is to say, suitable to the place. If you 
are so fortunate as to possess a real old 
house of the days of Elizabeth or of 
Shakespeare, furnish it with the solid 
wood-work of the time, and let your gar- 
den be filled with the flowers of the period 
if you will, but rest assured of the main 
fact that the most suitable style of gar- 
dening for modern dwellings is the best 
culture of all the best flowers of our own 
time. 

Not by any means the least pleasing 
products of the flower-garden are its 
scented leaves and buds of every kind, 
and one point in our great-grandmothers’ 
gardens was their posy-producing power. 
‘*Posy” is an old word which long ago 
did duty for the wire-stilted thing in a 
paper collar known to-day as a bouquet; 
in a word, it was a posy in rose-buds and 
sweetbrier instead of in words. I was 
turning over a rare old Herbal the other 
day, and came across the following re- 
ceipt: ‘‘Take two moss-rose buds half 
open, a small spray of rosemary, half a 
dozen heads of lavender, to which add a 
cluster of mignonette, three old crimson 
clove-carnations, a small bunch of white 
jasmine, and a sprig or two of sweet-scent- 
ed verbena” (Aloysia). If you add to the 
above an old cabbage-rose or two, so much 
the better, and the result will be a ‘‘sweet 
posy” that a duchess may like to have 
near her, and which, if tastefully put to- 
gether with a few rose leaves, will be a 
delight to the eyes as well as to the nose. 
Well-made pot-pourri is delicious in win- 
ier, but during the golden summer-time 
every room in the house should be filled 
with fresh flower fragrance, leaving the 
mummied odors for the chilly winter of 
our discontent. 

So far as the practical cultivation of 
hardy flowers is concerned, but little need 
be said. Above all, do not starve your 
flowers. The main point is good tillage, 
and one should never forget that a wall- 
flower or a lily is as fond of well-dug soil 
and leaf mould or well-rotted manure 
from the stable as is a cabbage or a pota- 
to. The best results I ever saw were ob- 
tained by digging up the old soil toa depth 
of three feet, at the same time adding burnt 
refuse, leaf mould, and bone meal as fer- 
tilizers. The best time to replant herba- 
ceous perennials, or to make new planta- 
tions of them, isin the spring. Bulbs and 
tuberous-rooted plants, which are as a rule 
deciduous, should not be replanted or dug 
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up until their leaves turn yellow and die 
away during the summer months. Some 
plants, as Christmas roses and peonies, 
should be well planted in deep rich soil, 
and then they will grow and thrive best 
if undisturbed for years, while, on the oth- 
er hand, many plants, such as asters or 
‘*Michaelmas daisies,” phloxes, perennial 
sunflowers, and lobelias, are best divided 
and replanted in well-worked soil every 
spring. Set rules are of but very slight 
service to the cultivator at any time, since 
in every garden the exceptions are so 
many; indeed, one of the main attractions 
of gardening is, as Mr. E. P. Roe tells us, 
because it is a game of skill played with 
Nature, and if we watch her play pretty 
closely, she will now and then allow us to 
win. 

The old mixed border was simply a 
choke muddle, and has in its time done 
much damage to the cause of hardy-flow- 
er gardening. Nowadays, if several speci- 
mens of a good plant are possessed, it is 
usual to make of them an irregular or 
cloud-like group; in a word, to focus their 
beauty at some suitable point rather than 
to dot the plants about singly at regular 
distances and at hap-hazard among other 
things. So that in a well-arranged gar- 
den we meet with large groups of blue, 
red, yellow, or white flowers, and so get 
rid of the fussy mixtures of tints which 
were so confusing to every one, and espe- 
cially distasteful to the eyes of artistic 
people. Another point is to cover the 
earth as much as possible between the flow- 
ery groups with leafy things, and when- 
ever possible the herbaceous border is 
made in front of a wall draped with shrubs 
and creepers, so that it serves as a back- 
ground to the flowers. The various hues 
of the flowers themselves are harmonized 
or contrasted in the garden just as if they 
were being arranged for a picture, and it 
is just as fatal to put reds inclining to 
blue in proximity to reds inclining to 
orange in the one case asin the other. It 
is a good rule to grow only the very finest 
kinds of the flowers which experience has 
shown to be suitable to your soil and cli- 
mate. 

At Chatsworth, Belvoir, or Cliveden 
you may see the hardy flowers nestling 
beneath the rugged turret, the lengthened 
terrace, or the stately balustrade, and even 
in the midst of all their beauty there loom 
up visions of the line and the spade. Even 
Disraeli’s beautiful dream of the wilder- 
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ness of Hatfield, ycleped ‘‘ Corisande’s 
garden,” is marred by the introduction of 
white peacocks, and somehow one suspects 
the native attar of the aristocratic rose. 
But there are some old unkempt gardens 
that we all remember, sunny-walled and 
intricate, beautiful even although half 
neglected, lovely because filled with 
healthy vigor and with unshorn grace. 
Such gardens are as the lithe contadina 
of the vine fields as seen beside la signo- 
rina of the town; the one has the fresh 
beauty of a Galway peasant girl, the oth- 
er is rich in culture and as softly languid 
as is my Lady Vere de Vere. 

What fair sights, sweet sounds, and 
happy memories crowd upon us when one 
remembers all the dear old gardens one 
has seen! A Florence garden rich-tinted 
with crocus, or blazing with anemones; a 
Roman one where the roses seem to be 
tumbling over the walls, and where vio- 
lets and cyclamen yield the incense of 
Eden once again. Or one remembers the 


rose tangle near an old French well, the 
peonies and poppies of a Breton garden, 
or a garden in Normandy filled with the 
snow-white flowers of pears or cherries 
above and with crisp young lettuce be- 


low. Evena London market garden is not 
so prosaic, after all, with its heaps of soil, its 
long rows of frames, with here and there 
a pane broken, or a sash tilted, or a lot of 
fragrant Archangel mats spread out to dry 
in the sun. All these are near the house 
of red brick, or the red-tiled barns and 
sheds of tarred shingles; but stretching 
further afield are the great orchards, ap- 
ples or plums, all in blossom, with narcis- 
sus and wall-flower, or stocks and pansies, 
beneath the lines of fruit trees. 

Even those who have honestly struggled 
with the ‘‘pusley” will dream dreams of 
gardens homely but beautiful—a handful 
of seeds scattered round a log hut or West- 
ern farmstead, or a spicy Southern gar- 
den somewhere down the Gulf, where the 
Cherokee rose reminds one of a snow- 
drift, and where the thermometer reminds 
one of the tropics, while all around is the 
fragrance of orange blossom, or the cool- 
ing rustle of banana leaves. 

A good garden has many charms, and 
yields opportunities for the giving and the 
acceptance of many beautiful things. We 
may grow flowers of the finest in our own 
garden, but there is in human nature a 
deep-laid law which enables us to admire 
the successes of others often as much asand 
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sometimes more than ourown. Hencethe 
keen interest and innocent delight afford- 
ed by a few flowers or roots from a friend’s 
garden. We may have exactly the same 
blossoms growing around us, and yet fa- 
miliarity has taken off the edge of our en- 
joyment of them. But when the post- 
man or mail-cart brings a box of flowers 
or plants to the door, how keenly anxious 
we are to see its contents! It may only 
be a rare flower to name, some accidental 
sport or vagary of growth, a new blossom 
or an old one, or fifty other of the moods 
and phases of plant life, all equally wel- 
come and interesting. When we see the 
flowers of a good garden, it is not only the 
flowers, but each is laden with some asso- 
ciation or pleasant memory, which gives 
to this rose a richer perfume, or to that 
iris a tender regret. It is not only flow- 
ers we see, but friends, old and young and 
true, or it is some scene in our former 
travels abroad or in our rambles at home 
which is again photographed in our mind’s 
eye. Is it not Alphonse Karr who tells 
us how happy he was ina garden? ‘‘It 
was only a narrow and poor back garden, 
that I could have jumped over at a bound 
—for I was young—and she would steal 
there at even-tide for a few minutes’ talk, 
only a few whispered words, half unsaid, 
and a kiss at parting, and yet this gave a 
royalty to the place, and made it. to me 
the most beautiful garden in the whole 
world.” 

There is a story told of one of the Roths- 
childs, who was asked by a friend which 
was the best garden in England. ‘‘Oh! 
Covent Garden,” he replied: and perhaps 
he was practically nearer the mark than 
at first sight appears. To Covent Garden 
comes the best produce, not only of Eng- 
lish gardens, but of Continental ones as 
well. Fruit from all parts of the world, 
and flowers of the finest from the hot- 
houses of England, from London market. 
gardens, and from the flower farms of 
Nice or Hyéres and Mentone. The flow- 
er markets of Paris are, however, the best 
I know anywhere, and the gay city has 
flowers of the finest in abundance ; but 
then I have never seen Rome, or Florence, 
or Cannes, nor have I been to New York, 
where, I am told, the rich citizens almost 
smother their guests with flowers. Near 
Notre Dame is a little village of booths de- 
voted to the sale of plants and flowers. 
It is a clean open space, and the carriages 
come and go quite laden with roses or 
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callas, or Cape arums, pansies, margue- 
rites, or with ficus or palms. Here you 
may see those delightful little wicker- 
work baskets filled with pansies in full 
flower, and so planted that if the basket 
be dipped in water now and then the 
whole arrangement keeps fresh and beau- 
tiful, and the pansies go on producing 
their rich velvety flowers for weeks after 
they are purchased and taken home. 

The wide-spread interest now being 
taken in hardy garden flowers is shown 
in many ways, and in no one way more 
forcibly than in the great annual exhibi- 
tions of paintings both in London and in 
Paris. In the Salon the flower pictures 
of the past few years have been both nu- 
merous and important in size. The flow- 
ers most generally represented are chrys- 
anthemums, roses, peonies, lilacs, poppies, 
narcissus, lilies, and iris of various’kinds, 
The flower pictures of Lecroux, Lemaire, 
Fantin-Latour, and Kreyder,in the Salon, 
and those of Quost and Maignan, in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, always ap- 

- peal strongly to the sympathies of flower 
lovers of all kinds. In the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition the flower pictures are, as 
a rule, small and skimpy as compared 
with those in the Salon. A ‘‘ Venetian 
Flower Girl” (61), by Luke Fildes, A.R.A., 
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and Mr. Muckley’s ‘‘ Winter,” a water-col- 
or of Christmas roses among the snow, 
were, however, notable exceptions to the 
general rule in the exhibition of 1886. 
One reason for the difference observable 
between the strong and faithful flower 
painting in the Salon and the dwarfed 
and fussy rendering of flower life in Eng- 
land may be due to the difference in cli- 
mate. In France the artist may always, 
and often does, paint his flower pictures 
in the garden. 

There is nothing in the world more 
democratic in its. tendencies and teach- 
ing than is a garden. Everything that 
grows therein is real, not an imitation 
nor a painted sham. A white lily or a 
rose or a pansy beside a cottage door may 
be as fine as the lily or the rose or the 
pansies in a queen’s garden. In other 
decorative arts this is rarely the case. For 
the poor is the cheap edition in cloth; for 
the rich, the hand-made paper, the good 
printing, the broad margins, the real leath- 
er binding. So in pictures or statuary, the 
chromograph or the plaster cast for the 
artisan, the painting or the original mar- 
ble for his employer. But in the garden 
of the tiny cottage things are as real and 
as sweet and as beautiful for Demos the 
iron-handed as for Creesus with his gold. 


THE VICAR. 


BY WINTHROP M. PRAED. 


OME years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 
And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 
St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket 
Was always shown across the green, 
And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


Back flew the bolt of lissom lath; 
Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour steps collected, 


Wagged all their tails, and seem’d to say— 
“Our master knows you—you’re expected.” 





“THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY BETWEEN ST. MARY'S HILL AND SANDY THICKET,” 
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“THE PARSON’S WICKET.” 


Uprose the Reverend Dr. Brown, 
Uprose the Doctor’s winsome marrow ; 
The lady laid her knitting down, 
Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow ; 





* PAIR MARGARET, IN HER TIDY KIRTLE, LED THE LORN TRAVELLER UP THE PATH.” 
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Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 
Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 

He found a stable for his steed, 
And welcome for himself, and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And warm’d himself in Court or College, 
He had not gain’d an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge,— 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love and liquor,— 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, or the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses: 
It slipt from polities to puns, 

It pass’d from Mahomet to Moses; 
Beginning with the laws which keep 

The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some — deep 


For dressing eels, or shoeing horses. 


“OF LOUD DISSENT THE MORTAL TERROR.” 
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* Alack the change! in vain I look 
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He was a shrewd and sound Divine, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror; 
And when, by dint of page and line, 

He ’stablish’d Truth, or startled Error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep, 

The Deist sigh’d with saving sorrow, 
And the lean Levite went to sleep, 

And dream’d of tasting pork to-morrow. 


His sermon never said or show’d 

That earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 

From Jerome or from Athanasius: 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penn’d and plann’d them, 
For all who understood admired, 

And some who did not understand them. 


He wrote, too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses, 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble Lords—and nurses; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban, 
And trifles for the Morning Post, 
And nothings for Sylvanus Urban. 


He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking ; 
And when religious sects ran mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind, and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnish’d cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage: 
At his approach complaint grew mild; 

And when his hand unbarr’d the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome which they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me, 
Of Julius Cesar, or of Venus; 
From him I learnt the rule of three, 
Cat’s-cradle, leap-frog, and Qu@ genus: 
I used to singe his powder'd wig, 
To steal the staff he put such trust in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig, 
When he began to quote Augustine. 





For haunts in which my boyhood trifled-— 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 
The trees I climb’d, the beds I rifled: 
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“IF HE DEPARTED AS HE CAME, WITH NO NEW LIGHT ON LOVE AND LIQUOR, 
GOOD SOOTH, THE TRAVELLER WAS TO BLAME, AND NOT THE VICARAGE, OR THE VICAR.”’ 
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THE VICAR. 


The church is larger than before; 
You reach it by a carriage entry; 

It holds three hundred people more, 
And pews are fitted up for gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid ?—look down, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
“ Hie jacet Grlielmvs Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru.” 


“HIC JACET GVLIELMVS BROWN.” 
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ANOTHER WAY. 


BY ANDREW 


LANG. 


AH, come to me in dreams, and chen, 
One saith,* I shall be well again, 

For then the night will more than pay 
The weary longing of the day. 


Nay, come not thow in dreams, my sweet, 
With shadowy robes, and silent feet, 
And with the voice, and with the eyes 
That greet me in a soft surprise. 


Last night, last night, in dreams we met, 
And how, to-day, shall I forget, 

Or how, remembering, restrain 

Mine incommunicable pain ? 


Nay, where thy folk and country are, 
Dwell thou remote, apart, afar, 

Nor mingle with the shapes that sweep 
The melancholy ways of Sleep. 


But if, perchance, the shadows break, 
If dreams depart, and men awake, 
If face to face at length we see, 

Be thou the first to welcome me. 


* Matthew Arnold. 


“INJA,” 


BY AMELIE RIVES. 


UNE in Virginia, and all the cherries 
ey) ripe! One saw them in red and pur- 
ple-black knots against the moving green 
of leaves and the intersecting slivers of 
dull blue sky. Their sunburnt, subtle 
fragrance mingled with the fresh per- 
fume of meadows rained upon; their in- 
termittent pattering upon the grass below 
was as pleasant a sound in its way as the 
cool noise made by the plashing of an ori- 
ole in a rain-filled stump near by. One 
was vaguely conscious of the monotone 
of a half-asleep wind through trees and 
grass, and the diminuendo of a locust’s 
jarring song somewhere in the glittering 
distance. 

Under the largest of two red-heart cher- 
ry-trees sat a girl shelling pease. She had 
a professional way of inserting her small, 
well-curled thumb into the green shales, 
ousting their contents with a single move- 
ment. Sometimes a cherry would fall 
upon her dark braids, and drop thence in 
among the verdant contents of the yellow- 
ware bowl. Several handsome Dorking 


hens gathered under the tree to peck at 
the fallen fruit, dispersing at each new de- 
scent of the sleek, scarlet spheres, with a 
nervous dip of fan-tails and a hysterical 
squawk. A large, well-to-do-looking katy- 
did leaped suddenly upon the edge of the 
almost full bow], and began to arrange its 
toilet with its slim, serrated legs, regarding 
the world at large from its clear, light red 
eyes. The girl reached forth a cautious 
hand, and seizing the busy creature by 
its furled wings, deliberately held it out 
to a stout speckled hen that was tiptoeing 
about close by. Then she pushed back 
her fallen hair from her eyes with the 
back of her other hand, and went on with 
her pea-shelling in easy unconcern. 

‘* There'll be one less of the nasty things 
to keep me awake nights,” she said, ad- 
dressing the speckled mation, who regard- 
ed her greedily, her bill still ornamented 
with one of the hapless insect’s long green 
legs. 

Just then the sound of a horse at gallop 
broke in upon the somnolent noises of the 
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day, approaching nearer, until it ceased 
behind a clump of lilacs at the rickety 
horse-block by the low gate, and the rider, 
dismounting, entered the yard. The girl 
looked up without ceasing her work. 

‘‘That you, father?” she said. Her 
voice was rich in throat notes, and she 
spoke with scarcely a movement of her 
lips. The voice that answered was .not 
unlike. 

‘* Well, yease, it’s me, sugar, en mo’ be- 
sides—considbul mo’, by Guinea! Hyah’s 
*nough lettahs tuh lars yuh fur a yeah, ef 
they wuz dealt out fyah.” 

‘* How many ?” 

‘* Five.” 

‘* Lor’, that ain’t many. 
they’re all samples.” 

‘* Samples ?” said old Sterling. 
ples fur what ?” 

‘*For a new dress. Oh! oh! ain’t this 
lovely? Look, father—the precise color 
ofacherry! Does it become me? Look.” 


Shuh! father, 


“Sam- 


She laid the bright bit of silk against 
her hair, and glanced up at her father for 
approval. 

‘*Tt cert’n’y is pret’y,” he said, slowly, 
biting his large thumb-joint in contem- 
plation; ‘‘en it do become yuh; but yuh 


know I’ve aluz had akinder hoanin’ arter 
green. Firs’ time I ever sot eyes on yo’ 
mother, she had on a apple-green frawk, 
hitched up with a sash. Yo’ face’d look 
like a peach on a bough, ef yuh wuz dress- 
ed in green. Don’t yuh think green’s 
pret’y i 

‘*Oh yes, it’s pretty, certainly, some 
kinds of green. Apple green’s hideous. 
What would I be like in apple green? 
I'd be for all the world like a katydid, 
with my long arms and legs.” 

Sterling looked a little blank. He 
dropped his entirely blue eyes, and began 
to step upon the edge of one cowhide boot 
with the other. 

‘*They tells me apple green is mighty 
fashnubble,” he said, presently. 

‘* Oh, they’ll say anything’s fashionable 
to make it sell,” replied the girl, returning 
to her pea-shelling. 

Her father sat down near her on a 
wheelbarrow, and felt furtively at a par- 
cel concealed in his voluminous coat-tail 
pocket. The removal of his soft felt hat 
disclosed tufty masses of absolutely white 
hair, combed up and backward from a full 
square brow. His daughter inherited the 
abundant hair in its pristine blackness, 
and a smaller and narrower reproduction 
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of the forehead. Her eyebrows, though 
shapely, were singularly thick and broad, 
looking much like strips of fur above her 
claret-colored eyes. She was like her fa- 
ther also in the pose of her handsome head, 
which was set forward and yet erect on 
a long brown throat. 

‘*T cert’n’y wud like tuh see yuh in 
green, Inja,” said Sterling, after a pause. 
‘*S'posin’ I got youa frawk, a green frawk, 
yuh'd make it, wudn’t yuh ?” 

‘*You’d better ask me if I'd wear it.” 

‘* Well, yuh wud, wudn’t you?” 

‘* It depends, of course—” 

‘**Did’n’ I hyah yuh say ez how yuh 
wanted a new silk?” 

India nodded, looking up for an instant 
from the now brimming bowl. 

‘* Well,” he said, with an evident effort, 
bringing forth the hitherto concealed par- 
cel, ‘‘thya’tis!” 

‘* What, really!” cried the girl. 

She set the bow] of pease on the ground 
at her side, laying her large straw hat 
over it, to protect its contents from the 
raids of the gluttonous Dorkings; then 
she took the parcel from her father's 
hands and began to untie it. 

‘‘That thar’s moughty good string, su- 
gar,” Sterling could not refrain from ob- 
serving, as the stout twine ‘‘tchicked” in 
several places under a garden knife which 
she took from the hollow of her blue- 
calico lap. 

‘Tain’t now,” she replied, concisely. 
The last wrapping had been unfurled, and 
she sat staring down at the contents of 
the parcel on her knees for a second or 
two before bursting into loud but musical 
laughter. — 

‘** Yuh don’ like it?” said Sterling, tim- 
idly. She held her side with her hand, 
and laughed and laughed again. 

‘*Oh! oh! oh!” she gasped, finally, 
‘* who did bamboozle you into buying this 
thing, father? Oh my! oh my! Inever 
in my life saw such a— Ha! ha! ha! 
Oh! ho! ho! ho! Oh dear!” 

Sterling dropped his head a little, and 
took a corner of the vivid silk between his 
hard thumb and forefinger. He glanced 
half-shamedly at her from under his curl- 
ing white brows. ‘‘It—it’ll do for cur- 
tains, won’t it?” he asked, in a low voice. 
‘*Yuh know I ain’ no jedge. I only 
wanted to please yuh.” His voice shook 
a little. 

‘*To please me ?” repeated India, lifting 
her handsome furry brows, and turning 
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UNDER THE CHERRY-TREE, 


toward him for an instant—she never 
vouchsafed to any one more prolonged 
attention—‘‘and in the name of sense 
what on earth made you think Id like 


a dress the color of a stagnant pond? 
Goodness! it makes my teeth wrinkle. 
Oh Lor’! father! is that what you call ap- 


ap-apple green ?” 


She burst into another 
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“IT WAS A PORTRAIT OF HIS WIFE.”—[SEE PAGE 37.] 


violent fit of laughter, holding her eyes 
with her finger-tips, and swaying back 
and forth. 

A slow red had come into Sterling’s 


cheek. ‘‘I reckon ’tis pow’ful ugly,” he 
said. ‘‘I wuz a fool not tuh”—he cleared 
his throat and went on—‘‘not tuh arsk 
some woman or ruther tuh git it fur me. 
I’m sorry, honey.” 

‘*Oh, it don’t make any difference,” 
India said, magnanimously. ‘‘Ican swap 
it for something, I reckon.” She rose 
suddenly, refolding the obnoxious silk in 
its paper covering. ‘‘It must be near 
three o'clock,” she said. ‘‘Mr. Lely will 
be over at half past three to see about 
something.” 

Sterling turned a trifle sharply, the red 
still burning on his handsome high cheek- 
bones. ‘‘He’s too darned eternal over 
here,” he said. ‘‘I don’t like him; I wish 
he’d keep his darned dorgs and critters tuh 
his own place. How'd yuh know he wuz 
comin’ ?” 


‘*By listening when he informed me 
of the fact,” replied the girl, with quiet in- 
solence, adding over her shoulder, as she 
paused in the doorway, ‘‘I don’t see why 
you should visit it on Mr. Lely because I 
don’t like the dress.” 

Mr. Ruthven Lely came at half past 
three. He was a New York stock-broker 
who had recently purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood. He had several fine Irish 
setters, two of which he had given Ster- 
ling to train for him, and his interest in 
their progress gave him an excuse for fre- 
quent visits to Sterling’s place, and an op- 
portunity to see much of India, whose 
beauty had excited his admiration. He 
had flamboyant red hair; and his mus- 
tache was of the same color, as were also 
the rims to his eyes. Sterling, who was a 
man of prejudices, had taken a dislike to 
him fron the first. 

‘*Mornin’,” he said, unsmilingly, as 
Lely advanced along the garden path, fol- 
lowed by a third setter. 
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Lely replied by asking if Miss India had 
recovered from her fright of yesterday af- 
ternoon. 

‘*What fright ?” asked Sterling, straight- 
ening his large shoulders; ‘‘ who frighten- 
ed her ?” 

‘‘ Unfortunately I did,” replied Lely, 
easily. ‘‘It was after dark, and-I nearly 
rode over her, near Pringle’s mill.” 

Sterling patted the dog, which had left 
its master to fawn upon him. ‘‘I don’ 
reckon it’s damaged her constitution se- 
rious,” he said, grimly. 

“Tt was really a dangerous thing,” urged 
Lely. ‘‘Er—wouldn’t it be as well, Ster- 
ling, for you to suggest to your daughter 
not to walk out so late in the evening ?” 

Sterling lifted his big blue eyes slowly 
and steadily until they rested full upon 
the rose-edged orbs of Mr. Lely. ‘‘It 
mought,” he said. ‘‘It mought be well 
tuh do lots and gobs of things I ain’ never 
tried en ain’ never goin’ tuh do. I s’pose 
yuh’ve come tuh see ’bout them dorgs. 
I’ve been wraslin’ with them dorgs like 
Jacop with th’ angel—though they’re fur 
‘nough from angels, I’ll say that fur ’em. 
The leetlest one’s the best.” 


India appeared at the door. She had 


changed her blue calico gown for one of 
white linen, and wore a belt of orange- 
colored ribbon. 

‘*Dinner’s ready, father,” she said, com- 


posedly. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Lely.” 

Lely took off his hat, and held it in his 
hand while he spoke to her. ‘‘I was just 
asking your father after you,” he said. 
‘‘T was afraid the shock of last night 
might have given you a headache.” 

‘*T haven’t time for headaches,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ Are you coming in now, father ?” 

‘*He wants tuh see his dorgs,” said 
Sterling, half turning away. 

‘**Oh, there’s no hurry, I assure you, 
Mr. Sterling,” said Lely. ‘‘I will wait 
for you out here. It’s charming under 
these cherry-trees.” 

Sterling took his massive cleft chin be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, and again 
fastened his eyes stirlessly upon those of 
Lely. ‘‘Ef yuh’re goin’ tuh call me Ster- 
ling,” he said, ‘‘do it. Ef yuh ain’t, don’t. 
‘Mister’ ain’ differ’nt one time from what 
it isanother. I hope you will accommo- 
date me.” . 

Lely’s face waxed ruddy above his ru- 
bescent mustache. ‘‘ Certainly, certain- 
ly,” he said, turning away. 

India helped her father to bacon and 
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greens before she spoke. ‘‘ You don’t 
want anybody to teach you how to be 
rude—do you, father?” she then said. 

‘*I kyarnt abide that fellar!” broke 
forth Sterling, flinging himself back in 
his chair. ‘‘ He smells sweet.” 

‘*Does he ?” said India, with the charac- 
teristic lifting of her brows. ‘‘ You can’t 
say the same for many of our acquaint- 
ances.” 

‘“*A man ’ain’ got no more business 
smellin’ sweet than a oak-tree’s got ter 
smell like a vi'let. Let the wimmen-folks 
scent theirselves up if they likes—but a 
man! Shuh! Though that red-head ain’t 
aman ennyhow. You jes oughter see 
him try ’n’ whistle tuh his dorgs. 
Fweheuh! Fweheuh! Fweheuh !”—imita- 
ting the impotent whistle. ‘‘He’ll stan’ 
in the middle uv a pertater patch en go 
like that thyar fur ten minutes at a time. 
Uv co’se his dorgs don’ respect him. 
Dorgs is mighty sensibul, besides havin’ 
the keenest noses goin’ furasmell. Yuh 
try to fin’ a dorg ez is goin’ tuh love a 
man that smells that a-way—I dar’ yuh 
tuh do it.” 

“*T don't think I'll try,” said the girl, 
leaning on one hand while she fed her big 
tortoise-shell cat with the other. 

‘*En he wrops his neck up in a silk~ 
handerkercher when it gets to’ds dark,” 
pursued Sterling, vehemently, ‘‘en kyars 
little pills in a bottle fur his so’e throat. 
Did you know he had a so’e throat?) En 
cuts his nails in p’ints, like he’d got tuh 
grub fur roots like a monkey. En one 
day I wuz in tuh ole Aun’ Nancy Skin- 
ner’s fur a light tuh my pipe, en I see 
some shirts uv hisn ez she had tuh wash, 
en by Guinea, ef his name warn’t stuck 
in sky-blue on every blessed shirt tail! 
Yah!” he ended, rising and pushing away 
his chair, “‘ he makes me right down sick 
tuh my stummuch!” 

Suddenly he turned,and seizing her arm, 
drew her toward the window. ‘‘Thyar!” 
he said; ‘‘look at him now, will yuh! 
Did yuh ever see sech a bawn fool ?” 

Mr. Lely was nearly dislocating his 
spine in his efforts to rid the legs of his 
trousers of some Spanish-needles. 

‘*Wouldn’ Jorhn laugh at him if he 
cud see him now? What’s the matter 
*twix’ yuh and Jorhn, ennyhow?” He 
turned and looked at her gravely. ‘‘I’ve 
been noticin’ ez how things are mighty 
changed ’twixt yuh and him fur some 
time. Is yo’ quoiled ?” 
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‘‘Not that I am aware of,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘He smells anything but sweet. 
He’s always been walking through mud 
puddles when I have the pleasure of see- 
ing him, and wet leather’s not overwhelm- 
ingly pleasant to smell.” 

‘*Inja,” said her father, putting both 
gentle, brawny hands on her delicate 
shoulders and turning her toward him, 
‘look hyuh, honey. Yuh’re aluz takin’ 
up fur that thyar fellar out thyar en 
a-runnin’ down uv Jorhn Nixon. Yuh 
cert’n’y ain’ got enny notions in yo’ pret’y 
head "bout that thyar Lely—is yuh ?” 

‘‘Notions? How do you mean ?” 

‘Ts yuh—well, fur instance—is yuh got 
enny kinder idea uv his askin’ yuh tuh 
mah’y him some time ?” 

** Why?” 

‘**Cause, honey,” he said, very gently, 
‘"twould go moughty hard with yo’ ole 
dad tuh think it.” 

‘*T would be a lady.” said the girl. 

He took her soft face into his broad 
palms and looked down into her clear 
eyes—‘‘ Ain’ yuh one now, honey ?” 

She broke away from him with a deep 
flush. ‘‘ You certainly can ask more ques- 
tions to the minute than any man I know,” 
she cried, putting up the backs of her 
hands to her hot cheeks. 


That night after she had gone to bed 
her father knocked at her door. She had 
been lying in bed reading Princess Na- 
pra.xine, and her heart was yet beating 
for one of those finely upholstered scenes. 
It had beaten so violently in fact that the 
stiff frills on the breast of her night-gown 
had scraped softly together with its mo- 
tion. The wsthetic luxury and passion- 
ate romance of the story fed her fancy 
and stirred her pulses. Reluctantly she 
slipped her book under the log-cabin quilt 
and said, ‘* Come in.” 

Reuben Sterling entered, and the con- 
trast which his appearance suggested with 
that of the world-worn and languid Oth- 
mar of the novel was somewhat startling. 
He was in his trousers and shirt, and the 
candle which he held lighted up his silver 
mane and deep-cut face. He sat down on 
the edge of the four-post bed, saying no- 
thing for some time, and pinching the 
softened tallow of the candle about its 
wick. India began to move restlessly un- 
der the cotton sheet which she abhorred. 
She had been interrupted in the midst of a 
thrilling interview between the Princess 


and Othmar, where he was offering to take 
her to a wonderful Oriental empire, which 
he was to purchase, as American mag- 
nates purchase peach-blow vases. India 
thought she would have gone, and she 
was panting with eagerness to know the 
irresistible Russian’s decision. Oh, why 
would her father wear shirts split up the 
back, like a locust’s shed skin, and walk 
about in his socks ? 

‘*Don’t get narvous, sugar,” he said. 
turning with a smile and laying his hand 
on her restless limbs. ‘*I ain’ a-goin’ tuh 
stay long. I jes come in tuh say some- 
thing tuh yuh.” He looked at her lov- 
ingly, a long, wistful look, and began to 
stroke the bedclothes down over her pret- 
ty form. ‘‘I don’ s’pose,” he began, ‘ez 
how a chile ever knows the love ez its fa- 
ther en mother hez fur it. It’s meant to 
be that a-way,I reckon. I’ve come tuh 
tell yuh, honey, that no matter what hap- 
pens, or who yuh kyar fur, my love fur 
yuh’ll be jes the same—jes the same, Inja. 
Inja ?” 

‘* Yes, father.” 

‘Yuh do love me, honey, don’t yuh ?” 

**Of course, father. How can you ask 
such silly questions ?” 

**T reckon ‘tis silly,” he said, a little 
wearily; ‘‘but some uv us is made that 
a-way.” 

** What way?” said the girl, impatient- 
ly. Oh, if he would only go, and let her 
find out if the lovely Princess fled with 
her prince of lovers! 

He went on, caressing her absently. 
‘* Why tuh crave tuh hear love ez well ez 
tuh feel it. I’ve sometimes thought ez 
how enny other woman but yo’ mother 
wud ’ve got tired tuh death uv hearin’ a 
man arsk so continuial ef she loved him. 
Ah! what a sweet gyrl she wuz, my Bess! 
Pret’y too. Lighter complected ‘n you, 
honey, en so—” 

‘**Father,” said India, ‘‘I hope you 
won't think I’m cross, but it makes me 
so nervous, your stroking me that way.” 


Sterling drew back his hand with a ' 


hasty movement. ‘‘ Why didn’t yuh tell 
me befo’!” he asked. ‘‘ Well, ’m goin’ 
in a minute, ennyhow. I'm breakin’ up 
yo’ beauty sleep. Inja ?” 

** Yes, father.” 

** Ef yuh ever cud—'bout Jorhn, yuh 
know.” . 

‘* Well, I couldn't,” said India, decided- 
ly. ‘‘ Never. Sodon’t gotothinking about 
it. Theidea! A man who smells of gu- 

















ano, and kills his own pigs!” It seemed 
almost desecration to even think of such 
a one while holding in her hand the 
record of the deeds and words of the su- 
perb Othmar. 

‘¢ Tkill my own horgs,” said her father. 
slowly, not looking at her. 

‘*T know you do. But it isn’t a bit the 
same thing. At any rate I will never, 
never, never marry John Nixon.” 

‘‘T’m sorry,” said Sterling. He got to 
his feet, and then bending over, he kissed 
her twice. She was so eager to return to 
her book that she half drew it out from 
its hiding-place, then thrust it back again 
with a gusty sigh. 

“I’m goin’ right now,” said her father, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I jes wanted to arsk yuh”— 
he paused a moment, and took the candle 
into his other hand—‘‘’bout that thyar 
green silk yuh don't like. Ef—ef I git 
yuh another, wud yuh min’ my takin’ that 
back ?” 

** Not the least scrap,” said the girl. sit- 
ting up in bed in her anxiety to be rid of 
him. ‘‘It’s right there on the table. Now 
good-night. Ireally am too sleepy to talk 
any more.” 

‘**Good-night, honey,” he answered, go- 
ing toward the door with the silk in his 
hand. He turned again, however, when 
he reached it, and came back. Setting the 
candle on the floor, he kneeled down by 
the bed. 

‘*Inja,” he said, *‘ put yo’ arms ’round 
my neck en say ‘good-night, daddy,’ like 
yuh used tuh when yuh wuz little—'fo’ 
—’fo’ yo’ mother went.” 

She writhed along toward him under 
the bedclothes, and put a hurried arm 
about his neck. She could not have put 
both as he had asked her without releas- 
ing the book. and it did not occur to her 
todo that. ‘‘Good-night, daddy,” she said, 
kissing him quickly; ‘‘ but I can’t see why 
you want to be called that; it’s so hide- 
ous.” 

‘‘Never min’, never min’, honey,” he 
said, getting again to his feet and gently 
patting her shoulder. ‘‘Good dreams 
tuh yuh!” Then he went. 

As soon as the door closed behind him 
she returned ravenously to her novel. 
To her keen disappointment, the inexplica- 
ble heroine with her mystic smile refused 
to fly with the superb creature whose 
mere description thrilled India with a 
sense of being able to love. She thrust 
the book under her pillow, and drew from 
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the same source a hand-mirror. She laid 
this on the bed, and shaking down her 
heavy hair, made a rich twilight about 
her, through which she gazed down into 
her face. How red her lips were in the 
soft light! She smiled, and was in love 
with the whiteness of her small, sharp 
teeth. She pressed her thick hair against 
her nostrils, and was delighted because of 
its fragrance. Then turning over upon 
her side, she lifted the mirror high above 
her, and looked upward at her reflection. 
She was thrilled with the beauty of her 
large, clear eyes, and her white brow shin- 
ing through the parted tangles above. The 
contour of her neck and throat seemed so 
lovely to her that she caressed them with 
her long, sensitive fingers. She half closed 
her eyes that she might catch the effect 
of sleep upon her face, and slightly disar- 
ranged her night-gown to show the beau- 
ty of her white shoulders and arms. She 
laughed and half talked to herself, then 
looked and laughed again. 

Suddenly her candle leaped high and 
died. She started, and, with the return 
of a common childish instinet, drew the 
sheet over her head. She could see the 
last reflection of herself painted on the 
surging darkness. It seemed to look at 
her mockingly out of half-veiled eyes. 
The buzzing of the summer fields mixed 
with her whirring pulses. As if in re- 
venge, some relative of the murdered katy- 
did found its way into the room, and be- 
gan its vibrant shrilling near her bed. 
With her own remembered eyes fast upon 
her, she fell into a conscious sleep. 


Sterling meanwhile, still in his shirt 
and trousers, was kneeling before a small 
horse-hair-covered chest in his own room, 
his candle flaring unsavorily on a rush- 
bottomed chair at his side. He held close 
to his eyes an old daguerreotype, bound 
book-like in rusty black morocco. His 
elbow kept in place the apple-green silk, 
which was folded across one knee. Breath- 
ing upon the picture, he rubbed it gen- 
tly with his large thumb that he might 
more clearly see the faded likeness, It 
was a portrait of his wife, not in the first 
bloom of youth, but as he best remember- 
ed her, in a black and white check gown, 
fastened at the neck with an oval brooch 
containing their wedded locks. Upon a 
somewhat obtrusive finger the golden 
wedding-ring was well displayed. These 
last-mentioned articles the considerate ‘ar- 
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tist had neatly gilded, but Sterling had 
pride in remembering that the actual or- 
naments were not in any way shams. Her 
hair was gathered on either temple into 
a strange excrescence resembling a door- 
knob; but even this unique coiffure did 
not disturb the charm of the pretty, gra- 
cious face beneath. 

‘* Ah, Bess! Bess!” he said, ‘‘ yuh cer- 
t’n’y wud’a liked this hyuh frawk—wudn’t 
yuh, honey? It cert’n’y wud ’a become 
yuh—it cert’n’y wud.” He again passed 
his thumb over the picture slowly several 
times, placed the green silk near the face, 
and after regarding the effect intently 
and with evident satisfaction, softly closed 
the shabby case, laid it underneath a fold 
of the silk, and put both away in the old 
chest. 


‘* Father,” said India, about a week af- 
terward, ‘‘ Mr. Lely’s got a friend coming 
thisevening. He wants to see you. He’s 
coming to buy horses. He has gorgeous 
horses in New York. Mr. Lely wants him 
to see the colts.” 

‘*Mean’ the colts are obligated,” replied 
Sterling, without enthusiasm. He was 
mending an old harness with a bit of 
twine, and sat on a bench near the door 
between two beehives. The bees made 
friendly excursions up his arms and legs, 
and one that had got tangled in his blown 
hair was buzzing angrily. Sterling calm- 
ly took it between his thumb and fore- 
finger and released it. 

‘‘T declare, father,” cried the girl, 
‘those things ‘ll turn on you some day 
and sting you to death. I don’t see how 
you can bear to have ’em crawling over 
you that way.” 

‘*Yuh kyarn stan’ my bees, en I kyarn 
stan’ yo’ Lely,” was the terse reply. 
‘*We'll hev tuh put up wi’ each othuh, 
sugar.” 

‘Are you going to see the man, fa- 
ther ?” 

“Ef I ain’ struck blin’ ’fo’ he comes, en 
he duz come, I s’pose it air in the co’se uv 
nachur, honey.” 

‘*He’ll be here about four o’clock.” 

‘That air onfortunate, bein’ ez I won’t.” 

‘*Won’t what ?” 

‘‘ Be here.” 

‘* Will you be here at five ?” 

‘*Things pints that a-way.” 

“Well, I'll tell him. Er—father ?” 

ec M’h 7? 

‘* Will you do me a great big favor ?” 
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She knelt at his feet and put her open 
hands against his breast. The blown leaves 
overhead filled her dark eyes with change- 
ful lights. She was very like her mother, 
only her temples lacked the door-knob ar- 
rangements, ‘‘I don’t often ask a favor 


of you, now do I?” 
‘*Yuh hev a way of gettin’ ’em ’thout 
th’ arskin’,” he answered, smiling, as he 
put a large hand meshed in twine over 
her two small ones. 
‘* But this ain’t for myself, father.” 
Who is it fur, then? 


‘Tain’ ? 
Lely ?” 

“The idea! No; it’s fur—guess who!” 

‘*Ur—rur—ur—for Lely’s frien’ ?” 

‘*Lor’, no, father. How can you? It’s 
for your own dear old self.” 

‘‘ Fur me ?”—tapping his central waist- 
coat button with a very straight middle 
finger—‘‘ me, sugar ?” 

‘* Yes, sir. It’s something I want you 
to do to please me—and yourself too— 
something just lovely!” 

‘* Yuh cert’n’y air sweet,” he said, hug- 
ging her. 

‘* You certainly are,” replied India, 
pushing the loosened hair from her eyes 
with the back of her hand. ‘‘ You're go- 
ing to promise, father ?” 

‘*Well,I think hit’s right likely. Ain't 
yuh goin’ tuh tell me firs’ ?” 

‘* You wait,” she said, rising. She flew 
into the house. Returning soon, she 
found him in a chair under the cherry- 
trees. Shecame up behind him, and put 
a soft white towel about his neck, tucking 
it deftly under his shirt band. A moment 
later he heard the sharp click of a pair of 
scissors. 

‘* What ’re yuh a-doin’, Inja?” he said, 
turning quickly. One of his white curls 
was in her hand. The wind loosened a 
few bright threads, and sent them drift- 
ing in the sunshine. He stared at her 
blankly, putting up a slow hand to his 
hair. India stood smiling and snapping 
her bright shears. 

‘‘[m going to make you look perfectly 
beautiful,” she said. ‘‘I’m afraid you'll 
get dreadfully vain. You must promise 
me you won’t get vain. If you do, I—” 

Sterling, who had turned a little pale, 
unfastened the towel without a word, 
shook it out, and folded it carefully upon 
his knee. 

‘* Why, father!” she exclaimed. 

‘*Yuh hev hyeered me say ez how yo’ 
mother loved my hyah.” He lifted his 
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eyes suddenly and looked at her—‘‘ Yuh 
kyarn do that, Inja!” he said, firmly. 

She was flushing and drawing her lip 
in and out between her teeth. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose she made any particular point of 
its being nearly to your waist.” 

‘*She liked it jes so,” he said; ‘‘jes ez 
it air; en so it shell stay.” 

“You ain’t going to let me cut it, then ?” 

‘*No, darter.” 

‘*Not when I tell you it ‘Il make you 
look like a different man ?” 

‘* No, darter.” 

‘‘Not when I tell you it’s downright 
tacky as it is?” 

‘No, Inja.” He tightened his lips and 
rose, taking the half-mended harness over 
his arm. 

She threw the scissors furiously down, 
when he had gone, and dashed the silver 
curl from her hand. The gusty wind 
blew it back, so that from breast to skirt 
hem she was strewn with the shining 
strands. The scissors, which had struck 
the ground points first, stood erect in the 
short grass, and a young rooster near by 
crowed shrilly. Her face changed. She 
put her hand to her short forehead curls 
with the frequenf* gesture. 

‘*He’s certainly coming,” she said. ‘‘If 
the rooster or the scissors had been by 
themselves, I wouldn’t have thought of 
it, but happening together, I can’t but feel 
that he’s coming.” 

Lely came shortly, without his friend. 
He placed his hand on India’s shoulder as 
she stooped to pick up the scissors, and re- 
garded her with a lush smile, which was 
stopped by two deep creases in his sleek 
cheeks. 

‘* Well, sweetheart,” he said, ‘‘I’m on 
my way to speak to your father. Steer- 
man didn’t come.” 

‘Father is not in a very good humor,” 
she said, turning under his hand. He 
pressed her to him with a flat palm, and 
enveloped her pretty mouth in the abun- 
dant smile. 

‘Tl soon put him in one,” he assured 
her. 

An hour afterward, Sterling appeared 
at the door, and called to India as she sat 
under the cherry-trees with some light 
work in her lap. She rose, after some 
elaborate preparations, consigning her 
thimble to its case, and running various 
needles through the small red flannel 
strawberry which served as her emery 
bag. When she entered the house, her 
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father was standing by the asparagus- 
filled fireplace, packing his white clay 
pipe with tobacco from a round pouch of 
purple sarcenet. He looked up at her 
from under his furry white brows keenly, 
almost severely. 

‘‘This hyuh gentleman,” he said, indi- 
cating Lely by a tilt of his pipe stem— 
‘*This hyuh gentleman— Won't you sit 
down, Inja?” 

She sat down, feeling vaguely uncom- 
fortable and apprehensive. 

‘This hyuh gentleman hev bin arskin’ 
me ef he kin mah’y yuh. He sez, more- 
somever, ez how yuh knows the same. 
He sez ez how yuh air willin’. Air 
yuh ?” 

‘*Don’t you believe Mr. Lely, father?” 
said India, with an attempt at pertness 
which she felt to be a failure. ‘‘ Yes, I 
am,” she repeated. 

‘* Yuh air?” said Sterling. 

‘Yes, I am,” she said again, taking 
some folds of her dress into a tight grasp. 

Sterling held the string of the tobacco 
pouch between his teeth, and extracted 
from it another pinch of tobacco, 

“Yuh air willin’ tuh go wi’ him ez his 


wife inter er strange country ?” 


‘* Tt isn’t strange. 
much as Virginia is.” 

Again he lifted his eyes and looked at 
her. 

‘*Yo’ mother’s grave’s hyuh,” he said, 
hesitatingly; ‘‘en all ez hez loved yuh; 
en yuh is moughty young to mah’y.” 

‘*My mother was only seventeen—a 
year younger than I am—when she mar- 
ried you.” 

Sterling slowly drew together the mouth 
of his tobacco pouch, and transferred it to 
his trousers pocket. He laid his pipe on 
the table, and rubbed thoughtfully a shred 
of tobacco in the palm of one hand with 
the thumb of the other. His eyes looked 
beyond his daughter’s face out upon the 
ever-moving green of the June leaves. 
‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘she war young; but she 
loved me fur twice her age.” Then put- 
ting one hand on her head, he indicated 
Lely with the other. ‘‘Does yuh love 
him?” he asked, earnestly. 

“T must beg of you—” began Lely. 

India started free from her father’s 
hand, and made a passionate movement 
toward the door. ‘‘ You and Mr. Lely 
must decide that question between you,” 
she said, avoiding her father’s intent look. 
‘‘T have told you I am willing to marry 
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him.” She had reached and half passed 
through the door. 

‘*Inja!” called her father. He held 
out both arms to her. ‘‘Don’—don’ go 
away from me a’ready, honey,” he said. 
‘*T won’ arsk yuh nuthin’ mo’—nuthin’ 
—nuthin’!” 

She came back, but not to his arms, re- 
suming her seat near the window. Lely 
approached, and put one hand on the back 
ofher chair. There was silence. 

‘*T—I don’ arsk fur nuthin’ but her 
happiness,” Sterling said, presently. His 
voice was low, and he did not speak dis- 
tinctly. 

‘‘ Tf it is in the power of mortals to be 
happy, she shall be so,” Lely assured him, 
blandly. 

Suddenly the old man turned upon him. 
**T don’ know nuthin’ ’bout yuh,” he said. 
‘* Yuh sharn’ hev her twell I fin’ out.” 

Lely bowed with as much coldness as 
could emanate from so warm a personal- 
ity. ‘‘I shall be happy to refer you to 
my friends,” he said, fondling his glow- 
ing whiskers. 

‘*T ain’ a-goin’ tuh fin’ out from yo’ 
frien’s, but from mine,” said Sterling, grim- 
ly. ‘‘Twell then yuh’d bes’ keep away.” 

‘* Father!” cried India. 

‘* Yuh kin come back hyuh in ten days,” 
he continued, taking no notice of her— 
‘‘not befo’. Good-mawnin’,suh. I’ain’ 
seen bout my hay-ricks tuh-day.” 

A letter from Sterling to his brother 
Colin at this juncture will serve to make 
some matters clearer: 


‘““DERE COLLIN,—i heav bin thinkine 
wut yu sade in reegar tur mary Elizy- 
buth an hur egerkashun. The munni i 
wud giv cherfule but mi advis iz let hur 
larn all she kin ez the lams en ecarfs duz 
—so tur sa—frum her ma—it anet rite fur 
a chile’s farthur tur feel that mos likeli 
she larfs at the wa he redes the Bibul—en 
that he do not keer fur hur tur see the let- 
ers he rites—besides menni othur thignes. 
i wil rite mor in a weke 

‘*Yure bruther 
‘* REUBEN STERLING” 


That sentence about the Bible was the 
only bitter thing Sterling had ever said or 
written in the whole course of his life. 

The inquiries respecting Lely brought 
satisfactory replies as to his character. 
He was the- possessor neither of vicious 
habits nor of violent virtues, but of de- 
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cided wealth and a corner establishment. 
Sterling made no further objection to the 
marriage. He was now so much occupied 
with his farm duties that India seldom 
saw him excepting at meals. 

A short time before the wedding a large 
express parcel came to her, a wooden box, 
which she asked her father to open for 
her in the dining-room. The tremor of 
pleasant anticipation was upon her. Her 
nervous hands could scarcely untie the 
knots of white satin ribbon which held 
the paper covers. When they were un- 
done she tossed them out to right and left. 
A quick ery stirred her throat. Her brown 
hair was loose about her, and fell into the 
open box as she leaned over it. Sterling 
saw her flushed face through the close 
strands. He had seen her mother stoop 
and flush in that way over gifts he had 
brought her from Cherryville before In- 
dia was born. He took his inner lip be- 
tween his teeth and held it thoughtfully, 
while fitting a contemplative thumb into 
either armpit. 

‘*What’s so pret’y, sugar?” he said, 
finally. 

‘Oh, it’s so exquisite! it’s so exquis- 
ite!’ cried the girl, lifting out some shin- 
ing white draperies in her arms, and car- 
rying them to the green-baize-covered ta- 
ble as women carry a baby. 

‘*Psha! I can’t lay it there, it’s so 
crumby,” she said, jerking sideward an 
impatient shoulder. ‘‘ Father, can’t you 
get a sheet? Quick! Oh, I’m dying to 
see it all!” 

Sterling brought a somewhat crumpled 
expanse which he had taken from his own 
bed. 

‘‘Why on earth didn’t you get a clean 
one?” India exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, do pray be 
careful! ‘You'll be trampling all over it 
first thing. Why won't you get some 
slippers for the house ?” 

‘*T will when I come to see you,” he re- 
plied, with a rather listless smile. 

India was too much absorbed in unfold- 
ing the generous breadths of satin and 
lace to notice him further. It was an ex- 
ceedingly handsome gown, heavily fringed 
with orange flowers, and bearing the name 
of the accomplished Donovan in broad 
gilt flourishes on the white inside belt. 
As she held it up in one hand, and 
smoothed out the lace with soft dashing 
little movements of the other, Sterling sat 
forward in his chair, and an alert expres- 
sion came into his face. 














‘* What’s that, ennyhow ?” he asked. 

‘“Why, can’t you see? Don’t you see 
the orange blossoms? Look! ain’t it love- 
ly? Those orange blossoms must have 
cost a mint. My heavenly parent! what 
seams! Well, he certainly is generous. 
You can’t deny that, if you don’t like 
him.” 

Sterling was at her side instantly. With 
one hand upon her shoulder, he grasped 
the orange-blossomed garment with the 
other. ‘*Did Lely sen’ you this?” 

She was so astonished that she stood 
quite still without replying. 

‘Did Lely sen’ you this?” he repeated. 

She bridled, and put her hands to her 
loosened hair. ‘‘Of course hedid. Who 
else did you think was going to do it ?” 

‘‘Me. Is it fathers or strangers ez gen- 
erlly gives thar darters their weddin’ 
frawks ¢” 

‘*Oh,I suppose fathers generally do, but 
I must say I think it was lovely of him.” 

‘Do yuh 2” said Sterling. 

“Yes, I do,” she replied, somewhat 
crossly, reaching after the gown which he 
still held. He held her back with a strong 
hand, and spoke in a rough voice. 

‘* Wud yuh tech that air thing ‘fo’ me ¢” 

Her lips fell apart in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. ‘* What do you mean?” she cried 
to him. 

‘“‘T mean—I mean-—- Gord!” he ex- 
claimed, dashing the garment on the floor 
and catching her suddenly into a fierce 
clasp. ‘‘Hesharn’t hev yuh! Tuh steal 
yo’ very honesty away from me!” Then 
he freed her, turned away to the window, 
mechanically took out his tobacco pouch, 
and thrust it back again into his pocket; 
came back, and stooping down, lifted the 
dress from the floor. He crushed it into 
the box with rough, hurried fingers; his 
heavy, well-cut lips twitched curiously. 

India sprang forward and caught at his 
hand. ‘* You'll spoil it,” she panted— 
‘*you’ll spoil it, I tell you! What’re you 
doing? What’re you going todo? No, 
no,no! Let it alone—let it alone!” 

He put his hand on her fingers, which 
were clasped upon the rough edge of the 
box. They gripped it like steel. He lift- 
ed his eyes and looked at her, and she had 
a strange feeling as if an ice-cold wind had 
blown between her lids. ‘‘ I don’ want tuh 
hurt yuh,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ Will yuh 
take down yo’ han’?” 

She took it down without a word. 
With pale lips and cheeks she sat down, 
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her hands upon her knees, watching him 
as with rough, hurried fingers he fitted 
each board back into its place. Then he 
nailed on a square of ruled paper, and go- 
ing to the cupboard took from it an old 
stone inkstand and some quill pens. As 
he dipped one of the pens into the ink- 
stand she broke into derisive laughter. 

“If you are going to address it,” she 
said, ‘‘ you might as well pitch it into the 
fire. He’ll never get it.” 

A sharp red flashed into his face. 
‘Come hyuh,” he called to her. She 
moved her body sullenly in her dress. 
He caught her eye, and repeated his com- 
mand. She got angrily and tardily to 
her feet, and he held out the pen to her. 
‘*Back it yo’self to Lely,” he told her. 
She turned and flung the pen out of the 
window, her eyes alight with defiance. 
He quietly selected another, dipped it in 
the ink, and handed it to her. She laugh- 
ed and sent it after the other. He tooka 
third, opened her hand and shut her fin- 
gers upon it. 

‘‘ Write!” he said, looking at her, and 
she obeyed. 


India was married in white Oriental 
lace and organdie muslin in the little 
parish church. There were not many 
guests. She was not popular with the 
daughters of neighboring farmers, and 
Sterling had only one brother near enough 
to attend the wedding. The afternoon 
was full of crooning sounds. An oak 
branch kept up a gentle tapping on one 
of the long Gothic windows during the 
entire ceremony. Before she became Mrs. 
Ruthven Lely the light in the church had 
changed from green to orange. Sterling 
stood looking down at his crossed hands. 
Some flower petals drifted in through an 
open window, making red stains on the 
quiet shadows. 

Sterling started when the Reverend Mr. 
Gault suddenly dropped his clerical voice 
and, assuming a week-day tone, spoke 
cheerfully to the bridegroom. He had 
been thinking of his Bess, and how lovely 
she had looked at their wedding thirty 
years ago, dressed in a white dimity frock, 
with locust flowers at her breast, and the 
door-knobs softened into curls. 

All at once India turned with a half-va- 
cant, frightened look. She rushed against 
her father and stood grasping him. It 
was not what he had expected. She had 
been very cold to him of late, almost ig- 
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noring him. He put his arm about her 
and held her silently. 

‘*Oh, do you think I'll be happy ?—do 
you think I'll be happy ?” she urged, in a 
strained whisper. ‘Say it—say it any- 
how. Oh, father! I’m so afraid I won’t 
be happy. OM father! I'm so afraid I 
won’t. ‘I'm so afraid.” He blessed and 
kissed her, doing his best to reassure her. 
She had not been so near him in heart or 
body for many a day. 


He did not see her again for six years. 
She went abroad that autumn, and in 
Nice her child was born. *‘A splendid 
boy,” she wrote—she was sure her father 
would be proud of him. She sent his 
photograph, wherein he was represented 
as a sturdy cherub in an open-work flan- 
nel shirt. His name was written across 
his chubby little creased legs in a way 
that Sterling thought slovenly, and in a 
chirography to which he was just becom- 
ing accustomed. It looked as though it 
had been traced with a sharpened match 
dipped in very thick ink, and gave one a 
sense of wasted material. 

Young Lely’s name was Algernon 
Ruthven. Sterling felt a little twinge, 
which he immediately decided was un- 
natural. Reuben was certainly not a 
pretty name, and his grandson's had evi- 
dently been selected with regard to eupho- 
ny. He was nevertheless a fine little fel- 
low; and the proud grandfather often 
propped up the photograph on the table, 
and regarded it steadfastly while smoking 
his evening pipe. 

India’s letters came with a certain reg- 
ularity. When there was a long interval 
between two, ‘two more were sure to come 
very close together. It is true that she 
never said much, and those violently 
black and straggling characters took up 
more space than would have accommo- 
dated many ideas. She was very happy. 
She was learning to speak French and 
German, and to sing, and she played quite 
well on the piano; she had many horses 
and carriages; her wardrobe was unlim- 
ited; she enjoyed society to the utmost: 
and so on. 

Apparently the marriage had been a 
splendid success. With her protracted 
absence, Sterling’s longing to see her hand- 
some, wilful face increased. He wrote to 
her once a month in a round, quavering 
hand which he had learned with much 
painstaking from blue-covered copy-books 
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purchased in Cherryville. He sometimes 
inserted in his letters the wise and dog- 
matic sentences which he found in these 
volumes. Thus he ended a letter in re- 
gard to a grand ball which she had been 
too ill to attend with these words: ‘‘ But 
you musn’t fret. Disappointment fre- 
quently attends man.” It sounded ex- 
ceedingly well, and was written astonish- 
ingly better than the rest, as he had the 
full copy to follow. 

Finally, after years of this difficult cor- 
respondence, he received a letter from 
India announcing their arrival in New 
York. He could scarcely realize it. He 
kept the letter by him all day, and paused 
in a driving snow-storm to spell out again 
the strange news. An almost fierce ex- 
citement stirred him. It was within two 
weeks of Christmas. He would give his 
girl a few days to rest, and then he 
would rush on to New York and welcome 
her. He went toCherryville and bought 
a new suit of ‘‘ store clothes” —dark blue 
coat and trousers, with waistcoat to match, 
a pair of boots which he remarked looked 
‘tas ef they war death on bunyons,” a pair 
of blue mittens with crimson streaks on 
the back, an imitation rattan cane, with a 
silver-washed handle in hammered-work, 
and a tall hat ornamented with a broad 
band of crape, which he did not remove. 

The evening before he was to start he 
selected very carefully four Albemarle 
pippins of superlative size, and spent a 
half-hour in polishing them and tying up 
their stems with awkward bows made of 
ribbon which his wife had taken from va- 
rious bonnets and pressed. ‘‘ Uv co’se the 
leetle feller’ll hev all the fine fiddle-faddles 
ez money kin buy,” he told himself while 
stowing these treasures away in his trav- 
elling bag of light brown worsted-work 
with its wreath of gorgeous flowers encir- 
cling the variegated initials R.S. It had 
been the handiwork of his well-loved Bess. 
‘*Uv co’se he'll hev all the fines’ tricks 
kin be got in New Yawk; but thar ain’ 
no apples like these hyuh in New Yawk, 
thet’s shore!” 

The next morning, as he was crossing 
the little plot at the back of his house, he 
slipped on the ice and fell, injuring him- 
self so badly that he was confined to his 
bed for a week. This was a great disap- 
pointment, but he would still be able to 
meet his daughter on Christmas Eve. He 
would give her a surprise. 

Sterling had never seen any town lar- 
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ger than Cherryville. He reached Jersey 
City early in the evening. The broken 
glow of numberless lights on the sullen- 
ly breathing water held his eyes. As he 
crossed the river in the ferry-boat he 
seemed drifting nearer and nearer to ram- 
parts that blazed after the glorious fashion 
connected only, in his mind, with the Celes- 
tial City. The sharp whir of the cog-wheels 
aroused him, and he found his way with 
the crowd to the yawning maws of many 
cabs. Into one of these he stepped me- 
chanically, and not until he was asked by 
the driver did he think of mentioning his 
destination. It had not occurred to him 
to go first to a hotel. His one thought was 
to see India again, and to hold her in his 
arms. His very breast ached with the 
longing which grew more and more in- 
tense every moment. 

The cab stopped before a large house 
which loomed massively against the 
strangely tinted sky. In a space to the 
left the slender shaft of the Madison 
Square electric light thrust aloft its daz- 
zling glome as though a vast century- 
plant had burst into blossoms of fire. He 
had never dreamed of such a sight. He 


stood and looked at it, putting up one 


hand to his eyes. The monotone of Broad- 
way sounded in his ears like the booming 
of a summer field possessed by millions of 
brass and iron katydids. 

He went up the stone stairway, and it 
was some time before he could find the 
door-bell. He rang several times in vain, 
pulling too lightly to be heard. At last 
he tried the door itself, giving it a slight 
push, and to his surprise it opened. He 
found himself in a large hall hung with 
many draperies that bewildered him. He 
connected hangings only with windows, 
and ‘‘ wood-boxes,” and the upper skirts 
of women. He turned mechanically and 
went into a large room to the left. It was 
rich in much indescribable modern up- 
holstery, and there seemed to be an epi- 
demic of small carved chairs with impos- 
sible legs and backs. As he stood gazing 
about him he saw himself reproduced in 
many mirrors, and stretching away, like 
the kings in Macbeth, possibly to the crack 
ofdoom. In the distance some doors were 
suddenly swung open, and a tide of light 
and laughter swept over him. Against 
the brilliant square of further radiance 
the advancing figures seemed at first mere 
silhouettes; but as they approached, pass- 
ing under a cluster of wax-lights, he saw 
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distinctly the face of the woman nearest 
him. 

It wasIndia. She wore a flame-colored 
gown that clasped her with a wet shining. 
Her arms were naked to her shoulders, 
there was a knot of nasturtiums against 
her very low corsage, and her thick, high- 
combed hair was sewn in and out with 
uncut rubies. She was talking gayly to 
the woman with, whom she had linked 
arms, and did not see her father till she 
was within his reach. Then their eyes 
met. ; 

‘*Inja!” he said, gladly, holding out his 
arms. 

She put up her hand, crushing the nas- 
turtium blossoms. The color left her face. 
Her other hand was still on the arm of the 
woman standing beside her. 

‘“‘Inja!” he said again. She stood quite 
still. Presently she withdrew her hand 
and extended it stiffly. ‘‘I—Iam so aston- 
ished,” she said. ‘‘ We did not know—” 

Sterling folded the pretty hand between 
his own. ‘‘I wanted tuh su’prise yuh,” 
he answered, gently. ‘‘ Are yuh glad tuh 
see me, Inja?” 

‘*How can you ask ?” she said, hurried- 
ly. ‘*You—are quite well, aren’t you ?” 
He noticed some subtle change in her 
voice; it was not the voice of her girl- 
hood. 

‘*Yes, tol'able smart,” he replied. ‘‘ You 
air lookin’ so sweet, Inja.” The hands 
that held hers were trembling. He was 
longing to feel her arms about his neck. 

The guests, who had been dining with 
the Lelys, stood about in languid groups, 
a little curious. Some of them vaguely 
remembered having heard that Mrs. Lely 
was a Virginian. This old man was evi- 
dently some spoiled, old-time servant who 
did not know his place. But it was quite 
touching, his apparent devotion, and she 
was very nice and gracious in her man- 
ner toward him. 

Still Sterling stood holding her hand 
and looking at her. There was a poppy- 
red under her dark eyes, and the crush- 
ed nasturtiums rose and fell with her 
quick breathing. She made no move to 
come nearer to him. Suddenly it flashed 
upon him: she was ashamed to call him 
‘‘father” before these people. He was 
standing there, loving her, yearning over 
her, and she was ashamed of him! He 
dropped her hand and clasped his own 
together. For a moment her face seemed 
unfamiliar to him. The red of her gown 
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‘“‘aIN’ YO’ MOTHER EVER TOL’ YUH?” 


was harsh to his eyes. She was not In- 
dia—not his India. She was the scarlet 
woman of whom his mother used to read 
in the long Sabbaths that marked out 
his childhood. He stepped backward— 
an awkward movement which pulled the 
gown of a girl who stood near him. 

‘Yo’ pardon, miss,” he said, mechan- 
ically. ; 

She smiled at him sweetly, and said it 
made not the least difference in the world. 
The lady with whom India had entered 
put up her pince-nez. 

‘‘Er—a—the overseer on your father’s 
farm, probably, Mrs. Lely? How charming 
these Southern attachments are! What a 
fine head!” 

‘*No—that is—that is—I mean,” stam- 
mered India, her eyes wide and frightened, 
and half reaching out her hand to him. 

He turned again, once more erect. 
“That is it, madam,” he said, in a full, 
unshaken voice. ‘‘I wuz the overseer on 
her father’s farm.” Some instinct show- 
ed him the right door. He passed through 
and stood in the hall without. 


As he stood there gazing about him, two 
arms were thrown about his neck, and 


some one kissed him. ItwasIndia. Her 
hair was loosened about her eyes, and she 
pushed it up with the old familiar gesture 
as she clungtohim. Sterling stood look- 
ing down on her. He did not attempt to 
caress her or to speak. 

‘*Oh, father,” she said, ‘‘ what on earth 
made you come at such a time—before all 
those horrid people? I couldn’t say a 
thing. I was never so startled and con- 
fused in all my life. It was a terrible 
shock. I’m not so strong as I used to be. 
See how my heart is beating yet.” She 
lifted his work-worn hand and laid it 
against her satin bodice. ‘‘Isn’t it dread- 
ful? It beats that way at the least excite- 
ment. All the doctors say I mustn’t have 
the least excitement. They said it in 
London and Paris, and now they say it 
here. Icouldn’t believe my eyes when I 
first saw you. I thought I must be delir- 
ious. I was delirious when Algy was 
born, and I used to see you then. I tell 
you what to do, father. Come early—ear- 
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ly to-morrow, and we'll have a lovely 
long talk, and I'll tell you everything, 
and you must lunch and dine with us—all 
to ourselves, and we'll go and see a play. 
T’ll love to see you at your first play, fa- 
ther. It’s really too horrid seeing you 
first before all those people. Ah! what 
was that? Nevermind. Idid not mean 
to drop your hand—give it to me again— 
I thought I heard some one coming. Ido 
hate to leave you and go back to all those 
stupid people, but I must. I know you 
will understand how it is.” She paused 
a moment, but he said nothing. ‘‘ Don’t 
you, daddy dear ?”’ she went on, coaxingly. 

‘*Inja,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘ whar’s the 
boy ?” 

‘‘ Algy ?” she replied, dropping her coax- 
ing tone. ‘‘Why, in bed, of course. 
You'll see him to-morrow. He’s such a 
beauty—just like a little prince.” 

Sterling shifted his position alittle. ‘‘I 
—er—suppose I couldn’t see him to- 
night?” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘‘To-night? Why, he’s. asleep, you 
know.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t wake him, Inja.” He 
turned to her, his voice shaking a little 
for the first time. ‘‘Let me see him. 
How kin I fin’ him ?” 

She moved away nervously. ‘‘Come,” 
she said, ‘‘I will show you.” ‘He followed 
her up to the third story. She threw open 
a door and stood on the threshold, holding 
aside her skirts. ‘‘I won’t go in,” she 
whispered; ‘‘ they'll be wondering about 
me. Try not to wake him. Do you see 
his dear little stocking? Ain’t it cute?” 
She had forgotten her married voice and 
language for the moment. ‘‘There he is 
in the little cot over there. Don’t wake 
him if you can help it; he was so excited 
about Santa Claus that I could scarcely 
coax him to sleep. Good-night, daddy 
dear. Come early to-morrow. Now re- 
member.” She kissed him again and was 
gone. 

Sterling stood on the threshold looking 
about the airy room. In the pink glow 
from the coal fire the ceiling overhead was 
a net-work of slender vibrating shadows 
from the nursery fender. Gay-colored 
prints gleamed on the walls. An enor- 
mous rocking-horse on springs stood in 
one corner. The fire-light caught a heap 
of glittering toys and the rounds of the 
little brass cot. Sterling stepped softly 
into the room and closed the door behind 
him. He could hear the child’s soft 
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breathing in the warm hush. The sound 
of the city passed him like a wind on a 
far errand. Some coals dropped tinkling 
on the brass below. 

He went over and stood looking down 
upon the sleeping child. The boy had 
tossed aside the bedclothes, and his night- 
gown was parted over his square little 
chest. He had grappled the blue silk 
coverlet as though in mortal contest, and 
his handsome brows were knotted angrily 
under the heavy bronze of his thick, half- 
curling locks. 

Sterling stood some moments silent, 
and then sat down on the edge of the 
cot. He ventured to reach forth a gentle 
hand and rest it upon the tossed limbs. 
The wind outside swelled solemnly, and it 
had begun to snow. Allat once the boy’s 
eyes opened wide. He lay quiet at first, 
and then started half erect. 

‘Oh! is you Santa Claus?” he said. 
‘*T’ve been watchin’ and watchin’ for you. 
Did you comed down the chimmerny with 
all the fire in it? Did you bwing me what 
I wited for ?” peering anxiously about. 

‘*“What did you want, honey ?” asked 
Sterling. 

‘*Oh! a sled six times as beeg as Joe 
Van Skinner’s, and a beeg ball, and a 
wockin’-horse with the live inside of him, 
and a dwum that dwumbles like a weal 
dwum, and a horn that can blow chunes, 
anda—and a— Did you bwing’em ?” he 
ended, hopefully. 

‘*No, honey,” said Sterling, smiling. 
‘*T didn’t bring yuh all them thyar, but I 
brought somethin’ moughty nice all the 
same. Ef you'll promise me not tuh eat 
em twell mawnin’, I’'llshow’em tuh yuh.” 

‘*Ts you Santa Claus?” asked the boy, 
evading this point. ‘I fought Santa 
Claus had a beeg fur coat and a long 
white beard.” 

‘““Yuh mus’n’ unkiver yuhsef so, 
honey,” admonished Sterling, gently. 
*“Yuh’ll git yo’ death firs’ thing. ’Ain’ 
yuh ever heered uv yo’ gran’pa ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said the child, readily, and 
Sterling’s face brightened a little. 

‘*Hev yuh?” he said. ‘‘ Well, honey, 
I'm yo’ gran’pa.” 

Young Lely’s eyes grew big with aston- 
ishment. ‘‘It’s wong to tell stowies,” 
he said, presently, in anawedtone. “ Ain’t 
you ’fwaid ?” 

‘* What duz yuh mean 2” asked Sterling, * 
puzzled. ‘‘I’ain’ tol’ no story, honey.” 

‘*But you is! you is!” cried the boy. 
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‘“My dwanpapa is beeger wound ’an you, 
and shorter down, and his hair is slipped 
down about his neck, and his top shines, 
and he divs me ponies and things, and 
he says, ‘Fy! fy!” ; 

‘* But little boys kin hev two gran’pas,” 
urged Sterling,gently. ‘‘’Ain’ yo’ mother 
ever tol’ yuh *bout yo’ other gran’pa?” 

The boy shook his bright head with 
solemn negation. 

‘‘She ain’ never tol’ yuh?” said Ster- 
ling, roughly, putting his hand to his 
throat. ‘‘She must ha’, honey,” he per- 
sisted—‘‘ she must ha’. You think.” 

The boy puckered his square brow, and 
was silent for a moment or two in deep 
meditation. Then he shook his head 
again. ‘‘No, she isn’t telled me,” he 
said. 

Sterling put down his face into his 
two hands, and was so quiet that the child, 
after waiting a few moments, edged near- 
er to him over the rumpled bedclothes 
and pulled his sleeve. 


‘‘TIs you sleepy?” he asked. ‘‘ Please 


don’t go sleep fore you show me what 
you is got for me.” 

Sterling took away his hands, and reach- 
ing far down in his overcoat pockets, drew 


out one by one the four ribbon-adorned 
pippins, and laid them on the bed. The 
boy, who had been watching him excited- 
ly, tossed back upon his pillow with a lit- 
tle cry of disgust. ‘‘Shuh!” he cried; 
‘nuthin’ but ole apples! I hate apples!” 

Sterling took one absently in his hand 
and settled its bright red bow. ‘‘ These 
air moughty nice ones,” he said, softly. 

“T don’t care; I hate ’em,” reiterated 
the boy, angrily. He took them separate- 
ly and threw them with all his might out 
into the room. One of them struck the 
big horse, which began to prance solemn- 
ly on its well-managed springs. 

Sterling rose to his feet. It seemed to 
him that somehow he must get out of the 
room. He could scarcely see, and went 
gropingly, feeling before him with open 
hands. As he stumbled on, a sweet voice 
suddenly hailed him. 

‘*Mister Dwanpa! Mister Dwanpa! 
don’ go. I’m fe’ful sawwy. Won't you 
please kiss me good-night, Mister Dwan- 
pa?” The little figure was out of bed, 
pattering toward him with open arms. 
‘‘Lif’ me up to your mouf, and I'll kiss 
you sweet.” Sterling stooped down and 
lifted him up and kissed him. Then he 
carried him back to bed, and laid him be- 
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tween the fine sheets, feeling the little 
feet to see if they were warm.:~ But sud- 
denly Algy bounced out on the other side. 
‘*The apples!—I mus’ pick up the ap- 
ples,” he said, trudging about with the im- 
peding night robe well in his sturdy 
grasp. Then he clambered into bed again. 
‘*There, Mister Dwanpa, I'll try and like 
these,anyhow. I was howwid to frow’em. 
Duz you fink Santa Claus will put switch- 
es in my stocking for frowin’’em? Well, 
good-night. Will you pat mea little?” 

Sterling tucked him in again, then soft- 
ly patted him until he fell asleep. 

When he passed through the lower hall 
on his way out of the house, he could 
hear the gay hum of voices in the draw- 
ing-room. The clang of the heavy door 
shut them away from him, and once more 
he stood in the street, staring up through 
shielding fingers at the electric light in 
Madison Square. He walked absently on , 
until he reached Broadway, and the sur- 
ging Christmas Eve sight-seers and shop- 
goers drew him into their onward flux. 
His eyes were tired of the glare, and his 
feet felt very sore and weary. A little 
newsboy came up and thrust a soiled pa- 
per at him. He did not want the paper, 
but the pinched face spoke to him, and he 
gave the boy adollar. The little fellow’s 
eyes grew as big as the round of silver in 
his dirty palm. He turned, after one 
scared look at the donor, and scuttled 
away into the ever-changing crowd. 

Sterling paused after a while before a 
building into which a great many people 
seemed to be pouring. He ventured to 
question the little newsboy, who here 
turned up again. ‘‘ What’s this place?” 
he asked. 

‘‘A theaytre,” replied the boy, who 
would have added some uncomplimentary 
term had he not just then been regarding 
Sterling in the light of an investment. 

‘* Kin I go in?” 

‘“Well, why don’ chur try?” replied 
the boy, grinning. 

‘‘Thank yuh,” said Sterling, gravely. 
He purchased a ticket, after more inqui- 
ries, and soon found himself in a strange 
place. He had always had a vague idea 
of what a theatre was like, and knew that 
the people speaking, on the raised plat- 
form with its wreath of lights, must be 
some of the ‘‘ play-actors” of whom he 
had so often heard. His seat was in the 
orchestra, a few rows back from the stage. 
The first act was over. The play was 
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King Lear, and John McCullough was 
the leading actor. , 

At first Sterling felt hopelessly out of 
accord with it all. He could not-under- 
stand the strangely mouthed words. The 
flicker of the foot-lights was bewildering. 
The closeness of the crowded room stifled 
him. The man who sat next to him held 
a pair of crutches between his knees. One 
of these slipped to the floor, and Sterling 
picked it up for him, receiving a pleasant 
smile, which encouraged him to put one or 
two questions. 

‘*The old man,” his informant told him, 
‘‘is named King Lear. He has divided 
all his money and his kingdom between 
his two daughters — Regan and Goneril. 
There, that’s Regan, the one in yellow 
with the pearl beads around her waist. 
Goneril’s the one in green, sitting down 
there behind that man in the purple coat. 
King Lear loved his youngest daughter, 
Cordelia, the best; but she wouldn’t flat- 
ter him, so he gave all to the other two. 
You came too late to see Cordelia in the 
first act. Miss Kate Forsyth takes the 
part. Ill show her to you when she 
comes on. Now you watch the rest of 
the play for yourself, and see how the old 
king’s daughters treat him.” 

It was only by degrees that Sterling 
began to comprehend the awful meaning 
of the drama. Then suddenly his listless 
attitude changed. He leaned forward; 
his finely cut lips fell apart; his hands 
grasped the back of the chair in front of 
him. As the sisters turned one after the 
other upon the poor old king, his breath 
came sharply. That wonderful voice of 
McCullough seemed to reach the very 
fibres of his heart and play upon them. 
And it was strange—strange! He had 
not thought that other fathers’ daughters 
forgot them—denied them. How his 
heart bled for the poor old man! He 
longed to speak to him and comfort him. 
The now frequent recurrence of applause 
jarred upon him. His mind was casting 
off all its sluggishness. He seemed to 
suffer in his own flesh with the white- 
haired king upon the stage, to be in some 
strange way identified with him. Then 
came the terrible curse. A sudden flame 
leaped through all his veins. He started 
to his feet. The man of the crutches, some- 
what amused, put a kindly hand on hisarm. 

‘*T see it affects you very much,” he 
said ; ‘‘ but you had better sit down. Those 
behind you cannot see.” 
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But Sterling seemed not to notice him. 
“Tm a-goin’,” he said—‘‘ I’m a-goin’.” 
He strode out into the aisle, leaving his 
hat underneath his chair. The lame man 
held it out to him, but he did not see. 

Again he was in the street. Different 
people directed him again to his daugh- 
ter’s house. Again he stood before it,and 
pushed open the heavy door. The guests 
were still there. He heard them laugh- 
ing behind the rich portiéres. His thick 
white hair was blown and matted with 
sleet. He pushed aside a heavy: curtain 
and stood before them all. India was 
standing near the fireplace, fanning her- 
self slowly with a fan of flaming feathers. 
She stopped with a terrified cry as she 
caught sight of him. The dropped fan 
leaped on its chain at her side. 

‘** Father!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Father!” 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘’tis time yuh 
said it—tis time yuh said it. En yuh 
shell take me by the han’ en say it afore 
all these people. Yuh shall call me fa- 
ther afore all yo’ frien’s!” He stepped 
forward and took her by the hand rough- 
ly, and drew her out into the room. ‘‘ Tell 
these hyuh people who I am,” he com- 
manded. 

She faltered forth the word ‘‘ father” 
again. 

Then he flung her from him. 
lie!” he cried; ‘‘ yuh lie! 
daughter o’ mine! 
father!” 

He flung her from him, and rushed out. 
India struggled to her feet and followed 
him. The hall door was wide open. She 
stood there in her gorgeous fire-colored 
dress, and the wind and sleet drove in 
upon her. She called him wildly, over 
and over, many times. Her long hair 
was blown loose, and whipped out on the 
pitiless night. When they came to her 
she had fallen athwart the threshold, and 
her white hands grasped the ice-coated 
stones beyond. 

Sterling’s one idea had been to get away 
from the house. He walked rapidly, many 
squares, before looking up. It was after 
midnight, and Broadway was but a dim 
reflection of its earlier brilliancy. Shops 
were being closed every moment; the 
crowds had thinned out greatly. Now 
and then a gust of snow hissed in among 
the sleet. He was beginning to feel cold, 
and to long fora place to rest. It occurred 
to him that he might find lodgings for the 
night. He stepped under a lamp with its 


“Vuh 
Yuh ain’ no 
Yuh lie to call me 














murky halo, and felt for his pocket-book. 
It was gone. He searched all his pock- 
ets, and in that of his waistcoat found a 
five-cent piece. He stood holding it in 
his hand and staring down at it. 

‘* Please, mister, ’'m so hungry!” piped 
a voice at his elbow. The little newsboy 
again. 

‘* Yes, yuh look it,” said Sterling, pon- 
deringly. ‘*‘ What duz yuh want ?” 

‘* Bread,” said the small hypocrite—‘‘a 
quarter for bread. Me mother’n me four 
little sisters ’re dyin’ fur lack of one 
mouthful. A quarter, please, mister, fur 
Chris’mus luck.” 

‘‘T ain’ got but five cents,” said Ster- 
ling, slowly; ‘‘somebody’s done picked 
my pocket.” 

‘** Will I call a keb fur ye, sir?” 

‘* What fur?” 

The boy spread_his light eyes. ‘‘ Why, 
ter be gittin’ home, sir.” 

‘“‘T ain’ got no home hyuh,” said Ster- 
ling. 

The boy took one foot into his hand 
and whistled. ‘‘ Ye’ll be friz stiff ef yer 
lark about in this much longer,” he re- 
marked, presently. 

‘* Ain’ thar nowhar I kin git tuh sleep 
fur five cents?” 

The boy reflected a moment. ‘‘The 
places *11 all be shut now,” he said. ‘‘I 
wuz goin’ ter pile inter one fur ter-night 
meself, but I lost me last cent playin’ po- 
ker. I tell yer wot, mister, I know a reel 
warm cuddy where we kin sleep, and 
there’s a place where ye kin git coffee at 
fi’ cents fur two cups all night long.” 

‘*T cert’n’y wud like some,” said Ster- 
ling. 

‘* Will yer gimme one ef I show yer?” 

‘*Cert’n’y, yuh pore leetle critter. I 
wisht I hed mo’ tuh give yuh.” 

They found the coffee-house, and had 
a smoking cup apiece. 

‘*T wisht we cud set hyuh a bit,” said 
Sterling, looking wistfully about him. 

‘‘Well, yer can’t; so come on,” said 
his guide. 

They passed again into the whirling 
night. The boy stopped at last in a some- 
what sheltered corner, before a great, sev- 
en-storied building. He squatted down, 
and called to Sterling to follow his ex- 
ample. 

‘* Yer feel how warm it is?” he asked, 
triumphantly. 

‘*Kin I set down ?” asked Sterling, in 
a tired voice. 
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‘“Uv co’se. It’s where I sleep. We 
kin lay clost. Ainchur got no topper? 
’V’yer got a neck rag, then ?” 

‘*A what ?” inquired Sterling. 

‘*A neckercher. Yer kin wrap yer head 
in it ef yer’ve got one. It’ll keep yer 
warmer. Now spoon me.” 

Sterling stretched himself out on the 
warm flag-stone, and the boy nestled up 
against him. The wind was dying down, 
and the street lights burned more steadily. 

‘“*T say,” remarked the boy, suddenly, 
in a sleepy voice, ‘‘ where’re yer from, 
cully 2?” 

‘* Faginiah,” answered Sterling. Some- 
thing seemed binding his throat. 

‘*Ole Virginny never tire?” said the 
boy. ‘Strikes me yer wuz right neat 
done up fur ole Virginny, pardy. Wot’s 
it like ?” 


“What? Faginiah?” queried Ster- 
ling. 
“Yes. Wot’'s the aspeck uv the coun- 


try 2?” 

‘Well, it’s moughty big, ’n’ green, ’n’ 
warm mos’ uv the time. En thar’s moun- 
tings, en fiel’s with sheep in ’em, en some- 
times the sheep is red mos’ as the groun’ 
they’re on. En sometimes it’s so warm at 
Chris’mus that the peach flowers come 
out like it wuz spring, en—” 

‘*Wot yer givin’ us—lumps ?” said the 
boy, drowsily. 

‘*T put some roses on Bess’s grave lars 
Chris’mus myself,” Sterling went on, un- 


heedingly. ‘‘ We didn’ haul ice twell 
late in Feb’ry. It cert’n’y wuz a mil’ 
winter.” 


“Tl jes drif? yore way some er these 
days,” said the boy, still more drowsily. 
‘* Yer mus’ tell me where yer live, cully. 
Well, merry Chris’mus ter yer, ’n’ good- 
night.” 

‘*Good-night—merry Chris’mus !” re- 
sponded Sterling, wearily. 

The boy slept, and at intervals snored 
sturdily. As the night wore away the 
warmth died out of the flagging. A pier- 
cing cold began to trickle through Ster- 
ling’s very marrow. The boy’s breath 
warmed a small space on his breast. He 
drew the little fellow closer, and clasped 
one of the dirty, dry, hot hands. Its 
owner was warm, at all events. 

Sterling felt a slightly drowsy sensa- 
tion begin to steal over him. Suddenly 
he started awake. He thought India had 
been bending over him in her blood-col- 
ored gown. It seemed to melt and drip 
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on him. Then it was her son who pelted help him throw the apples. The laugh- 
him with apples. They hurt him like ter rose into a great wind that bore him 
knives where they struck. One seemed away and away. 

to crush in the ribs over his heart. He It was Christmas in Virginia. The 
put up his hand imploringly, and India peach-trees had bloomed too soon. He 
laughed. She laughed merrily, lightly. was breaking off a branch for Bess—no, 
Her little son joined in. She began to for India.... 


PAULINE PAVLOVNA. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Scene: Petersburg. Period: the present time. A ballroom in the winter palace of the Prince —. 
The ladies in character costumes and masks. The gentlemen in official dress and unmasked, with 
the exception of six tall figures in scarlet kaftans, who are treated with marked distinction as they 
move here and there among the promenaders. Quadrille music throughout the dialogue. 

Count SEReius PavLovicn PANSHINE, who has just arrived, is standing anxiously in the doorway 
of an antechamber with his eyes fixed upon a lady in the costume of a maid of honor in the time 
of Catherine II. The lady presently disengages herself from the crowd, and passes near Count 
PANSHINE, who impulsively takes her by the hand and leads her across the threshold of the inner 
apartment, which is unoccupied. 

HE. 
Pauline! 
SHE. 


You knew me? 
HE. 


How could I have failed ? 
A mask may hide your features, not your soul. 
There is an air about you like the air 
That folds a star. A blind man knows the night, 
And feels the constellations. No coarse sense 
Of eye or ear had made you plain to me. 
Through these I had not found you; for your eyes, 
As blue as violets of our Novgorod, 
Look black behind your mask there, and your voice— 
I had not known that either. My heart said, 
‘*Pauline Pavlovna.” 

SHE. 


Why have you no mask? 


HE. 
The Emperor's orders. 
SHE. 
Is the Emperor here? 
I have not seen him. 
HE. 
He is one of the six 
In scarlet kaftans and all masked alike. 
Watch—you will note how every one bows down 
Before those figures, thinking each by chance 
May be the Tsar; yet none knows which is he. 
Even his counterparts are left in doubt. 
O wretched Russia! No serf ever wore 
Such chains as gall our Emperor these sad days. 
He dare trust no man. 


SHE. 


All men are so false. 
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‘“ HE LEADS HER ACROSS THE THRESHOLD.” 


HE. 
Spare one, Pauline Pavlovna. 


SHE. 





No; all, all! 
I think there is no truth left in the world, 
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In man or woman. Once were noble souls.— 
Count Sergius, is Nastasia here to-night ? 


HE. 


Ah! then you know! I thought to tell you first. 
Not here, beneath these hundred curious eyes, 
In all this glare of light; but in some place 
Where I could throw me at your feet and weep. 
In what shape ‘came the story to your ear? 
Decked in the teller’s colors, I’ll be sworn; 

The truth, but in the livery of a lie, 

And needs must wrong me. Only this is true: 
The Tsar, because I risked my wretched life 

To shield a life as wretched as my own, 

Bestows upon me, as supreme reward— 

O irony!—the hand of this poor girl. 

Says, Here, sir, here’s a pearl I have for you, 
Your joy’s decreed, and stabs me with a smile. 


SHE. 
And she—she loves you? 


HE. 


I know not, indeed. 
Likes me, perhaps. What matters it?—her love! 
The guardian, Sidor Yurievich, consents, 
And she consents. No love in it at all, 
A mere caprice, a young girl’s spring-tide dream. 
Sick of her ear-rings, weary of her mare, 


She'll have a lover—something ready-made, 
Or improvised between two cups of tea— 
A lover by imperial ukase! 
If that petard the crazy student threw 
Had not missed me, as well as missed the Tsar, 
All this would not have happened. I'd have been 
A hero, but quite safe from her romance. 
She takes me for a hero—think of that! 
Now by our holy Lady of Kazan, 
When I have finished pitying myself, 
Tl pity her. 
SHE. 
Oh no; begin with her; 
She needs it most. 
HE. 
At her door lies the blame, 
Whatever falls. She, with a single word, 
With half a tear, had stopt it at the first, 
This cruel juggling with poor human hearts. 


SHE. 
The Tsar commanded it—you said the Tsar. 


HE. 


The Tsar does what she wills—God fathoms why. 
Were she his mistress, now! but there’s no snow 
Whiter within the bosom of a cloud, 

Nor colder either. She is very haughty, 

For all her fragile air of gentleness; 

With something vital in her, like those flowers 
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That on our western steppes outlast the year. 
Resembles you in some things. It was that 
First made us friends. I do her justice, see! 
For we were friends in that smooth surface way 
We Russians have imported out of France. 
Alas! from what a blue and tranquil heaven 
This bolt fell on me! After these two years, 
My suit with Ossip Leminoff at end, 

The old wrong righted, the estates restored, 

And my promotion, with the ink not dry! 
Those fairies which neglected me at birth 
Seemed now to lavish all good gifts on me— 
Gold rubles, office, sudden dearest friends. 

The whole world smiled; then, as I stooped to taste 
The sweetest cup, freak dashed it from my lip. 
This very night—just think, this very night— 

I planned to come and beg of you the alms 

I dared not ask for in my poverty. 

I thought me poor then. How stript am I now! 
There's not a ragged mendicant one meets 
Along the Nevski Prospekt but has leave 

To tell his love, and I have not that right! 
Pauline Pavlovna, why do you stand there 
Stark as a statue, with no word to say ? 


SHE. 
Because this thing has frozen up my heart. 
I think that there is something killed in me, 
A dream that would have mocked all other bliss. 
What shall I say? What would you have me say? 


HE. 
If it bé possible, the word of words! 


SHE (very slowly). 
Well, then—I love you. I may tell you so 
This once, ....and then forever hold my breath. 
(We cannot stay here longer unobserved.) 
No—do not touch me! but stand further off, 
And seem to laugh, as if we jested—eyes! 
I love you. 

HE. 


Prove it to me. 


SHE. 
Prove it—how ? 

I prove it saying it. How else? 

HE. 

Pauline, 

I have three things to choose from; you shall choose: 
This marriage, or Siberia, or France. 
The first means hell; the second, purgatory ; 
The third—with you—were nothing less than heaven! 


SHE (starting). 
How dared you even dream it! 
HE. 


I was mad. 
This business has touched me in the brain. 
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Have patience! the calamity’s so new. 
(Pauses.) 

There is a fourth way; but that gate is shut 

To brave men who hold life a thing of God. 


SHE. 
Yourself spoke there; the rest was not of you. 


HE. 
Oh, lift me to your level! So I’m safe. 
What’s to be done? 

SHE. 


There must be some path out. 
Perhaps the Emperor— 


HE. 


Not a ray of hope! 
His mind is.set on this with that insistence 
Which seems to seize on all match-making folk. 
The fancy bites them, and they straight go mad. 


SHE. 


Your father’s friend, the Metropolitan— 
A word from him.... 


HE. y 


Alas, he too is bitten! 
Gray-haired, gray-hearted, worldly wise, he sees 
This marriage makes me the Tsar’s protégé. 


SHE. 


Think while I think. There surely is some key 
Unlocks the labyrinth, could we but find it. 
Nastasia! 

HE. 


What! beg life of her? Not I. 


SHE. 


Beg love. She is a woman, young, perhaps 
Untouched as yet of this too poisonous air. 

Were she told all, would she not pity us? 

For if she love you, as I think she must, 

Would not some generous impulse stir in her; 
Some latent, unsuspected spark illume? 

How love thrills even commonest girl-clay, 
Ennobling it an instant, if no more! 

You said that she is proud; then touch her pride, 
And turn her into marble with the touch. 

But yet the gentler passion is the stronger. 

Go to her, tell her, in some tenderest phrase 

That will not hurt too much—ah, but ’twill hurt!— 
Just how your happiness lies in her hand 

To make or mar forever; hint, not say, 

Your heart is gone from you, and you may find— 


HE. 


A casemate in St. Peter and St. Paul 
For, say, a month; then some Siberian town. 
A woman scorned! 
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SHE. 
How blindly you read her, 


Or any woman! 


Yes, I know. 


I grant 


How small we often seem in our smal] world 
Of trivial cares and narrow precedents— 
Lacking that wide horizon stretched for men— 
Capricious, spiteful, frightened at a mouse; 
But when it comes to suffering mortal pangs, 
The weakest of us measures pulse with you. 


HE. 


Yes, you, not she. 


If she were at your height! 


But there’s no martyr wrapt in her rose flesh. 
There should have been; for nature gave you both 
The self-same purple for your eyes and hair, 

The self-same Southern music to your lips, 
Fashioned you both, as ’twere, in the same mould, 
Yet failed to put the soul in one of you! 

I know her wilful—her light head quite turned 

In this court atmosphere of flatteries; 

A Moscow beauty, petted and spoiled there, 

And now spoiled here; as soft as swan’s-down now, 
With words like honey melting from the comb, 
But being crossed, vindictive, cruel, cold. 

I fancy her, between two rosy smiles, 

Saying, ‘‘ Poor fellow, in the Nertchinsk mines!” 


That is the sum of her. 


SHE. 


You know her not. 


Count Sergius Pavlovich, you said no mask 
Could hide the soul, yet how you have mistaken 
The soul these two months—and the face to-night! 


[Removes her mask. 


HE. 


You!—it was you! 


SHE. 
Count Sergius Pavlovich, 
Go find Pauline Pavlovna—she .is here— 
And tell her that the Tsar has set you free. 
[She goes out hurriedly, replacing her mask. 


HIS “DAY IN COURT.” 
BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


T had been a hard winter along the 
slopes of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
and still the towering treeless domes were 
covered with snow, and the vagrant winds 
were abroad, rioting among the clifty 
heights where they held their tryst, or 
raiding down into the sheltered depths of 
the Cove, whither they seldom intruded. 
Nevertheless, on this turbulent rush was 
borne in the fair spring of the year. The 
fragrance of the budding wild cherry was 


to be discerned amidst the keen slanting 


javelins of the rain. A cognition of the 
renewal and the expanding of the forces 
of nature pervaded the senses as distinct- 
ly as if one might hear the grass grow- 
ing, or feel along the chill currents of the 
air the vernal pulses thrill. Night after 
night in the rifts of the breaking clouds 
close to the horizon was glimpsed the 
stately sidereal Virgo, prefiguring and 
promising the harvest, holding in her 
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hand a gleaming ear of corn. 
But it was not the constella- 
tion which the tumultuous 
torrent at the mountain’s base 
reflected in a starry glitter. 
From the hill-side above a 
light cast its broken image 
amongst the ripples, as_ it 
shone for an instant through 
the bosky laurel, white, stel- 
lular, splendid—only a tallow 
dip suddenly placed in the 
window of a log cabin, and as 
suddenly withdrawn. 

For a gruff voice within 
growled out a remonstrance: 
‘“What ye doin’ that fur, 
Steve? Hev that thar candle 
got enny call ter bide in that 
thar winder ?” 

The interior, contrary to 
the customary aspect of the 
humble homes of the section, 
was in great disarray. Cook- 
ing utensils stood uncleaned 
about the hearth; dishes and 
bowls of earthen-ware were as- 
sembled upon the table in such 
numbers as to suggest that sev- 
eral meals had been.eaten with- 
out the ceremony of laying the 
cloth anew, and in default of washing the 
crockery it had been re-enforced from the 
shelf so far as the limited store might ad- 
mit. Saddles and spinning-wheels, an 
ox-yoke and trace-chains, reels and wash- 
tubs, were incongruously pushed together 
in the corners. Only one of the three 
men in the room made any effort to re- 
duce the confusion to order. This was 
the square-faced, black-bearded, thick-set 
young fellow who took the candle from 
the window, and now advanced with it 
toward the hearth, holding it at an angle 
that caused the flame to swiftly melt the 
tallow, which dripped generously upon 
the floor. 

‘*T hev seen Eveliny do it,” he said, 
excitedly justifying himself. ‘‘I noticed 
her sot the candle in the winder jes las’ 
night arter supper.” He glanced about 
uncertainly, and his patience seemed to 
give way suddenly. ‘‘Dad burn the old 
candle! I dun know whar ter set it,” he 
cried, desperately, as he flung it from 
him, and it fell upon the floor close to 
the wall. 

The dogs lifted their heads to look, and 
one soft-stepping old hound got up with 
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the nimbleness of expectation, and, with 
a prescient gratitude astir in his tail, 


went and snuffed at it. His aspect droop- 
ed suddenly, and he looked around in re- 
proach at Stephen Quimbey, as if suspect- 
ing a practical joke. But there was no 
merriment in the young mountaineer’s 
face. He threw himself into his chair 
with a heavy sigh, and desisted for a time 
from the unaccustomed duty of clearing 
away the dishes after supper. 

““An’’ain’t ye got the gumption ter 
sense what Eveliny sot the candle in the 
winder fur?” his brother Timothy de- 
manded, abruptly—‘‘ez a sign ter that 
thar durned Abs’lom Kittredge.” 

The other two men lifted their heads 
and looked at the speaker with a poignant 
intensity of interest. ‘‘I lowed ez much 
when I seen that light ez I war .a-kemin’ 
home Jas’ night,” he continued; ‘it shined 
spang down the slope acrost the ruver an’ 
through all the laurel; it looked plumb 
like a star that hed fell ter yearth in that 
pitch-black night. I dun know how I s’pi- 
cioned it, but ez I stood thar an’ gazed I 
knowed somebody war a-standin’ an’ gaz- 
in’ too on the foot-bredge a mite ahead o’ 
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me. I couldn't see him, an’ he couldn’t 
turn back an’ pass me, the bredge bein’ 
too narrer. He war jes obligated ter go 
on. I hearn him breathe quick; then— 
pit-pat, pit-pat, ez he walked straight tow- 
ard that light. An’ he be ’bleeged ter 
hev hearn me, fur arter I crost I stopped. 
Nuthin’. Jes a whisper o’ wind, an’ jes 
a swishin’ from the ruver. I knowed 
then he hed turned off inter the laurel. 
Aw’ I went on, a-whistlin’ ter make him 
‘low ez I never s'picioned nuthin’. An’ 
I kem inter the house an’ tol’ dad ez he'd 
better be a-lookin’ arter Eveliny, fur I 
b'lieved she war a-settin’ her head ter run 
away an’ merry Abs’lom Kittredge.” 

‘*Waal, I ain’t right up an’ down sati’- 
fied we oughter done what we done,” ex- 
claimed Stephen, fretfully. ‘It don't 
‘pear edzacly right fur three men tex, fire 
on one.” 

Old Joel Quimbey, in his arm-chair in 
the chimney-corner, suddenly lifted his 
head—a thin head with fine white hair, 
short and sparse, upon it. His thin, lined 
face was clear-cut, with a pointed chin 
and an aquiline nose. He maintained 
an air of indignant and rebellious grief, 
and had hitherto sat silent, a gnarled and 
knotted hand on either arm of his chair. 
His eyes gleamed suddenly from under 
his heavy brows as he turned his face 
upon his sons. ‘* How could we know 
thar warn’t but one, eh ?” 

He had not been a candidate for justice 
of the peace for nothing; he had absorbed 
something of the methods and spirit of 
the law through sheer propinquity to the 
office. ‘‘We-uns wouldn’t be persumed 
ter know.” And he ungrudgingly gave 
himself all the benefit of the doubt that 
the law accords. 

‘*That’s a true word!” exclaimed Ste- 
phen, quick to console his conscience. 
‘*‘Jes look at the fac’s, now. We-uns in 
a plumb black midnight hear a man a-git- 
tin’ over our fence; we git our rifles; 
a-peekin’ through the chinkin’ we ketch 
a glimge o’ him—” 

‘*Ha!” cried out Timothy, with savage 
satisfaction, ‘‘ we seen him by the light 
she set ter lead him on!” 

He was tall and lank, with a delicately 
hooked nose, high cheek-bones, fierce dark 
eyes, aud dark eyebrows, continually ele- 
vated and corrugating his forehead. His 
hair was thick and short and straight, 
and he was clad in brown jeans, as were 
the others, the trousers stuffed into great 
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cowhide boots reaching to the knee. He 
fixed his fiery intent gaze on his brother 
as the slower Stephen continued, ‘‘ An’ so 
we blaze away—”’ 

‘** An’ one durned fool’s so onlucky ez 
ter hit him an’ not kill him,” growled 
Timothy, again interrupting. ‘‘An’ so 
whilst Eveliny runs out a-screamin’, ‘ He's 
dead! he’s dead!—ye hev shot him dead!’ 
we-uns make no doubt but he 7s dead, an’ 
load up agin, lest his frien’s mought rush 
in on we-uns whilst we hedn'‘t no use o’ 
our shootin’-irons. An’ suddint—ye can’t 
hear nuthin’ but jes a owel hootin’ in 
the woods, or old Pa’son Bates’s dogs 
a-howlin’ acrost the Cove. An’ we go out 
with a lantern, an’ thar’s jes a pool o' 
blood in the door-yard, an’ bloody tracks 
down ter the laurel.” 

‘‘Eveliny gone!” cried the old man. 
smiting his hands together; ‘‘my leetle 
darter! The only one ez never gin me 
enny trouble. I couldn’t hev made out 
ter put up in this hyar worl’ no longer. 
when my wife died ef it hedn’t been fur 
Eveliny. Boys war wild an’ mischeevi- 
ous, an’ folks outside don’t keer nuthin’ 
*bout ye—ef they war ter ‘lect ye ter of- 
fice *twould be ter keep some other feller 
from hevin’ it, ’kase they ’spise him more’n 
ye. An’ hyar she’s runned off an’ mer- 
ried old Tom Kittredge’s gran’son, Josiah 
Kittredge’s son—when our folks ’ain’t 
spoke ter none o’’em fur fifty year—Jo- 
siah Kittredge’s son—ha! ha! ha!” He 
laughed aloud in tuneless scorn of him- 
self and of this freak of froward destiny, 
and then fell to wringing his hands and 
calling upon Evelina. 

The flare from the great chimney-place 
genially played over the huddled confu- 
sion of the room, and the brown logs of 
the wall, where the gigantic shadows of 
the three men mimicked their every ges- 
ture with grotesque exaggeration. The 
rainbow yarn on the warping bars, the 
strings of red pepper hanging from the 
ceiling, the burnished metallic flash from 
the guns on their racks of deer antlers, 
served as incidents in the alternate mo- 
notony of the yellow flicker and the 
brown shadow. Deep under the blaze 
the red coals pulsated, and in the furthest 
vistas of the fire quivered a white heat. 

‘‘Old Tom Kittredge,” the father re- 
sumed, after a time, ‘‘he jes branded yer 
gran’dad’s cattle with his mark; he jes 


cheated yer gran’dad, my dad, out’n six 
head o’ cattle.” 
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‘*But then,” said the warlike Timothy, 
not willing to lose sight of reprisal even 
in vague reminiscence, ‘‘ he hed only one 
hand ter rob with arter that, fur I hev 
hearn ez how when gran’dad got through 
with him the doctor hed ter take his arm 
off.” 

‘‘Sartainly, sartainly,” admitted the 
old man, in quiet assent. ‘‘ An’ Josiah 
Kittredge he hamstrung a horse critter o’ 
mine right thar at the court-house door—” 

‘* Waal, arterward we-uns fired his 
house over his head,” put in Tim. 

‘* An’ Josiah Kittredge an’ me,” the old 
man went on, ‘‘ we-uns clinched every 
time we met in this mortal life. Every 
time I go past the graveyard whar he be 
buried I kin feel his fingers on my throat. 
He had a nervy grip, but no variation; 
he always tuk holt the same way.” 

‘**Pears like ter me ez ‘twar a fust-rate 
time ter fetch out the rifles agin,” remark- 
ed Tim. ‘‘ This mornin’ when old Pa’son 
Bates kem up hyar an’ ‘lowed ez he hed 
merried Eveliny ter Abs'lom Kittredge 
on his death-bed, ‘So be, pa’son,’ I say. 
An’ he tuk off his hat an’ say, ‘Thank 
the Lord, this will heal the breach an’ 
make ye frien’s!’ An’ I say, ‘Edzacly, 
pa’son, ef it air Abs'lom’s death-bed; but 
them Kittredges air so smilin’ an’ deceiv- 
in’ I be powerful feared he'll cheat the 
King o’ Terrors himself, I'll forgive ’em 
ennything—over his grave.’” 

‘*Pa’son war tuk pretty suddint in his 
temper,” said the literal Steve. ‘‘I hearn 
him call yer talk onchristian, cussed sen- 
timents, ez he put out.” 

‘*Ye mus’ keep up a Christian sperit, 
boys; that’s the main thing,” said the 
old man, who was esteemed very reli- 
gious, and a pious Mentor in his own fam- 
ily, He gazed meditatively into the fire. 
‘* What ailed Eveliny ter git so tuk up 
with this hyar Abs’lom? What made 
her like him ?” he propounded. 

“His big eyes, edzacly like a buck’s, 
an’ his long yaller hair,” sneered the dis- 
cerning Timothy, with the valid scorn of 
a big ugly man for a slim pretty one. 
‘“°Twar jes ‘count o’ his long yaller hair 
his mother called him Abs’lom. He war 
named Pete or Bob, I disremember what 
—suthin’ common—till his hair got so 
long an’ curly, an’ he sot out ter be so 
plumb all-fired beautiful, an’ his mother 
named him agin; this time Abs’lom, arter 
the king’s son, ‘count o’ his yaller hair.” 

‘““Git hung by his hair some o’ these 
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days in the woods, like him the Bible tells 
about; that happened ter the sure-enough 
Abs’lom,” suggested Stephen, hopefully. 

‘*Naw, sir,” said Tim; ‘“‘ when Abs’lom 
Kittredge gits hung it ‘ll be with suthin’ 
stronger’n hair; he'll stretch hemp.” He 
exchanged a glance of triumphant predic- 
tion with his brother, and anon gazed rue- 
fully into the fire. 

“Ye talk like ez ef he war goin’ ter 
live, boys,” said old Joel Quimbey, irri- 
tably. ‘* Pa’son ‘lowed he war powerful 
low.” 

‘*Pa’son said he’d never hev got home 
alive ’thout she'd holped him,” said Ste- 
phen. ‘She jes tuk him an’ drug him 
plumb ter the bars, though I don’t see 
how she done it, slim leetle critter ez she 
be; an’thar she holped him git on his 
beastis; an’ then—I declar’ I feel ez ef I 
could kill her fur a-demeanin’ of herself 
so—she led that thar horse, him a-ridin’ 
an’ a-leanin’ on the neck o’ the beastis, 
two mile up the mountain, through the 
night.” 

‘* Waal, let her bide thar. I'll look on 
her face no mo’,” declared the old man, 
his toothless jaw shaking. ‘‘ Kittredge 
she be now, an’ none o’ the name kin 
come a-nigh me. How be I ever a-goin’ 
*bout ’mongst the folks at the settlement 
agin; an’ my darter merried ter a Kit- 
tredge? How Josiah an’ his dad mus’ be 
a-grinnin’ in thar graves at me this night! 
An’ I ‘low they hev got suthin’ ter grin 
about.” 

And suddenly his grim face relaxed, 
and once more he began to smite his 
hands together and to call aloud for Eve- 
lina. 

Timothy could offer no consolation, but 
stared dismally into the fire, and Stephen 
rose with a sigh and addressed himself to 
pushing the spinning-wheels and tubs 
and tables into the opposite corner of the 
room, in the hope of solving the enigma 
of its wonted order. 


It seemed to Evelina afterward that 
when she climbed the rugged ways of the 
mountain slope in that momentous night 
she left forever in the depths of the Cove 
that free and careless young identity 
which she had been. She did not ac- 
curately discriminate the moment that 
she began to realize that she was among 
her hereditary enemies, encompassed by 
a hatred nourished to full proportions 
and to a savage strength long before she 














drew her first breath. The fact only grad- 
ually claimed its share in her conscious- 
ness as the tension of anxiety relaxed, for 
the young mountaineer’s strength and 
vitality were promptly reasserted, and he 
vallied from the wound and his pallid 
and forlorn estate with the recuperative 
power of the primitive man. By degrees 
she grew to expect the covert unfriendly 
glances his brother cast upon her, the 
lowering averted mien of her sister-in- 
law, and now and again she surprised a 
long, lingering, curious gaze in his mo- 
ther’s eyes. They were all Kittredges! 
And she wondered how she could ever 
have dreamed that she might come to live 
happily among them—one of them, for 
her name was theirs. And then perhaps 
the young husband would stroll languid- 
ly in, with his long hair curling on his 
blue jeans coat collar, and an assured 
smile in his dark brown eyes, and some 
lazy jest on his lips, certain of a welcom- 
ing laugh, for he had been so near to 
death that they all had a sense of acquisi- 
tion in that he had been led back. For 
his sake they had said little; his mother 
would busy herself in brewing his ‘‘ yerb” 
tea, and his brother would offer to saddle 
the mare if he felt that he could ride, and 
they would all be very friendly together; 
and his alien wife would presently slip 
out unnoticed into the ‘‘gyarden spot,” 
where the rows of vegetables grew as they 
did in the Cove, turning upon her the 
same friendly looks they wore of yore, 
and showing not a strange leaf among 
them. The sunshine wrapped itself in 
its old fine gilded gossamer haze and 
drowsed upon the vernal slopes; the green 
jewelled ‘‘ Juny-bugs” whirred in the soft 
air; the mould was as richly brown as in 
Joel Quimbey’s own enclosure; the flag- 
lilies bloomed beside the onion bed; and 
the woolly green leaves of the sage wore 
their old delicate tint and gave out a 
familiar odor. 

Among this quaint company of the gar- 
den borders she spent much of her time, 
now hoeing in a desultory fashion, now 
leaning on the long handle of the imple- 
ment and looking away along the far 
reaches of the purple mountains. As 
they stretched to vague distances they 
became blue, and further on the great 
azure domes merged into a still more ten- 
der hue, and this in turn melted into a 
soft indeterminate tint that embellished 
the faint horizon. Her dreaming eyes 
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would grow bright and wistful; her rich 
brown curling hair, set free by the yellow 
sun-bonnet that slipped off her head and 
upon her shoulders, would airily float 
backward in the wind; there was a lithe 
grace in the slender figure, albeit clad in 
a yellow homespun of a deep dye, and the 
faded purplish neckerchief was caught 
about a throat fairer even than the fair 
face, which was delicately flushed. Ab- 
salom’s mother watched her long one day, 
standing beside Peter, the eldest son, in 
the doorway. 

“Tt all kem about from that thar bran 
dance,” said Peter, a homely man, with a 
sterling, narrow-minded wife and an as- 
cetic sense of religion. ‘‘Thar Satan 
waits, an’ he gits nimbler every time ye 
shake yer foot. The fiddler gin out the 
figger ter change partners, an’ this hyar gal 
war dancin’ opposite Abs’lom, ez hed never 
looked a-nigh her afore. The gal didn’t 
know what ter do; she jes stood still; but 
Abs'lom he jes danced up ter her ez keer- 
less an’ gay ez he always war, jes like she 
war ennybody else, an’ when he held out 
his han’ she gin him hern, all a-trembly, 
an’ lookin’ up at him, plumb skeered ter 
death, her eyes all wide an’ sorter wishful, 
like some wild thing trapped in the woods. 
An’ then the durned fiddler, moved by 
the devil, I'll be bound, plumb furgot ter 
change ’em back. So they danced haff’n 
the day tergether. An’ arter that they war 
forever a-stealin’ off an’ accidentally meet- 
in’ at the spring, an’ whenst he war a-hunt- 
in’ or she drivin’ up the cow, an’ a-court- 
in’ ginerally, till they war promised ter 
merry.” 

‘°Twarn’t the bran dance; ’twar suthin’ 
ez fleetin’ an’ ez useless,” said his mother, 
standing in the door and gazing at the un- 
conscious girl leaning upon the hoe, half 
in the shadow of the blooming laurel that 
crowded to the enclosure and bent over 
the rail fence, and half in the burnished 
sunshine; ‘‘she’s plumb beautiful—thar's 
the snare ez tangled Abs’lom’s steps. I 
never lowed ter see the day ez could show 
enny comfort fur his dad bein’ dead, but 
we hev been spared some o’ the fallest ca- 
vortin’ that ever war seen sence the Big 
Smoky war built. Sometimes it plumb 
skeers me ter think ez we-uns hev got a 
Quimbey abidin’ up hyar along o’ we-uns 
in his house an’ a-callin’ o’ herse’f Kit- 
tredge. I looks ter see him a-stalkin’ 
roun’ hyar some night, too outdone an’ 
aggervated ter rest in his grave.” 
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But the nights continued spectreless 
and peaceful on the Great Smoky, and 
the same serene stars shone above the 
mountain as over the Cove. Evelina could 
watch here, as often before, the rising 
moon ascending through a rugged gap 
in the range, suffusing the dusky purple 
slopes and the black crags on either hand 
with a pensive glamour, and revealing 
the river below by the amber reflection 
its light evoked. She often sat on the 
step of the porch, her elbow on her knees, 
her chin in her hands, following with her 
shining eyes the pearly white mists loi- 
tering among the ranges. Hear! a dog 
barks in the Cove, a cock crows, a horn 
is wound, far, far away; it echoes faintly. 
And once more only the sounds of the 
night—that vague stir in the windless 
woods, as if the forest breathes, the far- 
away tinkle of water hidden in the dark- 
ness-—-and the moon is among the sum- 
mits. 

The men remained within, for Absalom 
avoided the chill night air, and crouched 
over the smouldering fire. Peter's wife 
sedulously held aloof from the ostracized 
Quimbey woman. But her mother-in-law 
had fallen into the habit of sitting upon 
the porch these moonlit nights. The 
sparse, newly leafed hop and gourd vines 
clambering to its roof were all delicately 
imaged on the floor, and her clumsy fig- 
ure, her grotesque sun-bonnet, her awk- 
ward arm-chair, were faithfully repro- 
duced in her shadow on the log wall of 
the cabin—even to the up-curling smoke 
from her pipe. Once she suddenly took 
itfrom her mouth. ‘‘ Eveliny,” she said, 
‘**nears like ter me ye talk mighty little. 
Thar ain’t no use in gittin’ tongue-tied up 
hyar on the mounting.” 

Evelina started and turned her eyes, 
dilated with a stare of amazement at this 
unexpected overture. 

‘“*T ain’t keerin’,” said the old woman, 
recklessly, to herself, although conscious- 
ly recreant to the traditions of the family, 
and sacrificing with a pang her distorted 
sense of loyalty and duty to her kindlier 
impulse. ‘I warn’t born a Kittredge no- 
how.” 

‘* Yes, ’m,” said Evelina, meekly; ‘‘ but 
I don't feel much like talkin’ noways; I 
never talked much, bein’ nobody but 
men-folks ter our house. I'd ruther hear 
ye talk ’n talk myself.” 

‘*Listen at yenow! The headin’ young 
folks o’ this kentry ‘Il never rest till they 
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make thar elders shoulder all the burdens. 
An’ what air ye wantin’ a pore ole ’oman 
like me ter talk about ?” 

Evelina hesitated a moment, then look- 
ed up, with a face radiant in the moon- 
beams. ‘‘ Tell all bout Abs'lom—afore I 
ever seen him.” 

His mother laughed. 
erful fool, Eveliny.” 

The girl laughed a little too. ‘‘I dun 
know ez I want ter be no wiser,” she said. 

But one was his wife, and the other 
was his mother, and as they talked of him 
daily and long, the bond between them 
was complete. 


“Ye air a pow- 


‘*T hev got ’em both plumb fooled,” the 
handsome Absalom boasted at the settle- 
ment, when the gossips wondered once 
more, as they had often done, that there 
should be such unity of interest between 
old Joel Quimbey’s daughter and old Jo- 
siah Kittredge’s widow. As time went 
on, many rumors of great peace on the 
mountain-side came to the father’s ears, 
and he grew more testy daily as he grew 
visibly older. These rumors multiplied 
with the discovery that they were as 
wormwood and gall to him. Not that 
he wished his daughter to be unhappy, 
but the joy which was his grief and hu- 
miliation was needlessly flaunted into his 
face; the idlers about the county town 
had invariably a new budget of details, 
being supplied, somewhat maliciously, it 
must be confessed, by the Kittredges them- 
selves. The ceremony of planting one 
foot on the neck of the vanquished was in 
their minds one of the essential concomi- 
tants of victory. The bold Absalom, not 
thoroughly known to either of the wo- 
men who adored him, was fertile in expe- 
dients, and had applied the knowledge 
gleaned from his wife’s reminiscences of 
her home, her father, and her brothers to 
more accurately aim his darts. Some- 
times old Quimbey would fairly fice the 
town, and betake himself in a towering 
rage to his deserted hearth, to brood fu- 
tilely over the ashes, and devise impotent 
schemes of vengeance. 

He often wondered afterward in dreary 
retrospection how he had survived that 
first troublous year after his daughter’s 
elopement, when he was so lonely, so 
heavy-hearted at home, so harried and 
angered abroad. His comforts, it is true, 
were amply insured: a widowed cousin 
had come to preside over his household— 











a deaf old woman, who had much to be 
thankful for in her infirmity, for Joel 
Quimbey in his youth, before he acquired 
religion, had been known as a singularly 
profane man—‘‘a mos’ survigrus cusser” 
—and something of his old proficiency 
had returned to him. But his hold upon 
the respect of the community had not re- 
laxed, and after a time this fact became 
evident. For it was in the second year of 
Evelina’s marriage, in the splendid mid- 
summer, when all the gifts of nature cli- 
max to a gorgeous perfection, and candi- 
dates become incumbents, that he unex- 
pectedly attained the great ambition of 
his life. He was said to have made the 
race for justice of the peace from sheer 
force of habit, but by some unexplained 
freak of popularity the oft-defeated candi- 
date was successful by a large majority at 
the August election. 

‘* Laws-a-massy, boys,” he said, tremu- 
lously, to his triumphant sons, when the 
result was announced, the excited flush 
on his thin old face suffusing his hollow 
veinous temples, and rising into his fine 
white hair, ‘‘ how glad Eveliny would hev 
been ef—ef—” He was about to say if 
she had lived, for he often spoke of her 
as if she were dead. He turned suddenly 
back, and began to eagerly absorb the de- 
tails of the race, as if he had often before 
been elected, with calm superiority can- 
vassing the relative strength, or rather 
the relative weakness, of the defeated as- 
pirants. 

He could scarcely have measured the 
joy which the news gave to Evelina. 
She was eminently susceptible of the ela- 
tion of pride, the fervid glow of success; 
but her tender heart melted in sympathet- 
ic divination of all that this was to him 
who had sought it so long, and so un- 
abashed by defeat. She pined to see his 
triumph in his eyes, to hear it in his voice. 
She wondered—nay, she knew that he 
longed to tell it to her. She began to 
hope that, softened by his prosperity, lift- 
ed so high by his honors above all the 
cavillings of the Kittredges, he might be 
more leniently disposed toward her, might 
pity her, might even go so far as to for- 
give. 

- But none of her filial messages reached 
her father’s fiery old heart. 

‘* Ye'll be sure, Abs’lom, ef ye see Joe 
Boyd in town, ye’ll tell him ter gin dad 
my respec’s, an’ the word ez how the baby 
air a-thrivin’, an’ I wants ter fotch him 
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ter see the fambly at home, ef they'll 
lemme.” 

Then she would watch Absalom with 
all the confidence of happy anticipation, 
as he rode off down the mountain with 
his hair flaunting, and his spurs jingling, 
and his shy young horse curveting. 

But no word ever came in response; and 
sometimes she would take the child in her 
arms and carry him dewn a path, worn 
smooth by her own feet, to a jagged shoul- 
der thrust out by the mountain where all 
the slopes fell away, and a crag beetled 
over the depths of the Cove. There she 
could discern certain vague lines marking 
the enclosure, and a tiny cluster of foliage 
hardly recognizable as the orchard, amidst 
which the cabin nestled. She could not 
distinguish them, but she knew that the 
cows were coming to be milked, lowing 
and clanking their bells tunefully, fording 
the river that had the sunset emblazoned 
upon it, or standing flank deep amidst its 
ripples; the chickens might be going to 
roost among the althea bushes; the lazy old 
dogs were astir on the porch. She could 
picture her brothers at work about the 
barn; most often a white-haired man who 
walked with a stick—alack! she did not 
fancy how feebly, nor that his white hair 
had grown long and venerable, and tossed 
in the breeze. ‘‘Ef he would jes lemme 
kem fur one haff'n hour!” she would cry. 

But all her griefs were bewept on the 
crag, that there might be no tears to dis- 
tress the tender-hearted Absalom when 
she should return to the cabin. 

The election of Squire Quimbey was a 
sad blow to the arrogant spirit of the 
Kittredges. They had easily accustomed 
themselves to ascendency, and they hotly 
resented the fact that fate had forborne 
the opportunity to hit Joel Quimbey when 
he was down. They had used their ut- 
most influence to defeat him in the race, 
and had openly avowed their desire to 
see him bite the dust. The inimical feel- 
ing between the families culminated one 
rainy autumnal day in the town where 
the quarterly county court was in ses- 
sion. ; 

A fire had been kindled in the great 
rusty stove, and crackled away with grudg- 
ing merriment inside, imparting no sen- 
timent of cheer to the gaunt bare room, 
with its dusty window-panes streaked with 
rain, its shutters drearily flapping in the 
wind, and the floor bearing the imprint of 
many boots burdened with the red clay of 
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the region. The sound of slow strolling 
feet in the brick-paved hall was monoto- 
nous and somnolent. 

Squire Quimbey sat in his place among 
the justices. Despite his pride of office, 
he had not the heart for business that 
might formerly have been his. More 
than once his attention wandered. He 
looked absently out of the nearest win- 
dow at the neighboring dwelling—a little 
frame house with a green yard; a well- 
sweep was defined against the gray sky, 
and about the curb a file of geese followed 
with swaying gait the wise old gander. 
‘* What a hand for fow-els Eveliny war!” 
he muttered to himself; ‘* an’ she hed luck 
with sech critters.” He used the obituary 
tense, for Eveliny had in some sort passed 
away. 

He rubbed his hand across his corru- 
gated brow, and suddenly he became 
aware that her husband was in the room, 
speaking to the chairman of the court, and 
claiming a certificate for the scalp of one 
wolf, ‘‘ one painter,” he continued, laying 
the small furry repulsive objects upon the 
desk, ‘‘ an’ one wild-cat.” He was ready 


to take his oath that they were killed by 
him running at large in this county. 


He had stooped a little in making the 
transfer. He came suddenly to his full 
height, and stood with one hand in his 
leather belt, the other shouldering his rifle. 
The old man scanned him curiously. The 
crude light from the long windows was 
full upon his tall slim figure; his yellow 
hair curled down upon the collar of his 
blue jeans coat; his great miry boots were 
drawn high over the trousers to the knee; 
his pensive deer-like eyes brightened with 
a touch of arrogance and enmity as, turn- 
ing slowly to see who was present, his 
glance encountered his father-in-law’s 
keen and fiery gaze. 

‘*Mr. Cheerman! Mr. Cheerman!” ex- 
claimed the old man, tremulously, ‘‘ lem- 
me examinate that thar wild-cat skelp. 
Thanky, sir; thanky, sir; I wanter see ef 
*tain’t off’n'the head o’ some old tame tom- 
cat. An’ this air a painter’s”—affecting 
to scan it by the window—‘‘two ears 
*cordin’ to law; yes, sir, two; and this”— 
his keen old face had all the white light 
of the sad gray day on its bleaching hair 
and its many lines, and his eager old 
hands trembled with the excitement of 
the significant satire he enacted—‘‘ an’ 
this air a wolf's, ye say? Naw; it’s a Kit- 
tredge’s; same thing, Mr. Cheerman, by 
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a diff’ent name; nuthin’ in the code ’bout’n 
a premium fur a Kittredge’s skelp; but 
same natur’; coward, bully, thief—thief !” 

The words in the high cracked voice 
rang from the bare walls and bare floors 
as he tossed the scalps from him, and sat 
down, laughing silently in painful, mirth- 
less fashion, his toothless jaw quivering, 
and his shaking hands groping for the 
arms of his chair. 

‘“Who says a Kittredge air a thief 
says a lie!” cried out the young man, re- 
covering from his tense surprise. ‘‘I don’t 
keer how old he be,” he stipulated—for 
he had not thought to see her father so 
aged—‘‘ he lies.” 

The old man fixed him with a steady 
gaze and asudden alternation of calmness. 
‘Ye air a Kittredge; ye stole my daugh- 
ter from me.” 

““T never. 
cord.” 

‘‘Damn ye!” the old man retorted to 
the unwelcome truth. There was nothing 
else for him to say, ‘Damn the whole 
tribe of ye; everything that goes by the 
accursed name of Kittredge, that’s got a 
drop o’ yer blood, or a bone o’ yer bones, 
or a puff o’ yer breath—” 

“*Squair! squair!” cried an officious old 
colleague, taking him by the elbow, ‘‘ jes 
quiet down now; ye air a-cussin’ yer own 
gran’son.” 

‘**So be! so be!” cried the old man, in a 
frenzy of rage. ‘‘Damn’em all—all the 
Kittredge tribe!” He gasped for breath; 
his lips still moved speechlessly as he fell 
back into his chair. 

Kittredge let his gun slip from his 
shoulder, the butt ringing heavily as it 
struck upon the floor. ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ 
ter take sech ez that off’n ye, old man,” 
he cried, pallid with rage, for be it re- 
membered this grandson was that august 
institution, a first baby. ‘‘ He sha'n’t sit 
up thar an’ cuss the baby, Mr. Cheerman.” 
He appealed to the presiding justice, hold- 
ing up his right arm as tremulous as old 
Quimbey’sown. ‘‘Iwantthelaw! TI ain't 
a-goin’ ter tech a old man like him, an’ 
my wife's father, so I ax in the name o’ 
peace fur the law. Don’t deny it”—with 
a warning glance—‘‘’kase I ain't school- 
larned, an’ dun know how ter get it. 
Don't ye deny me the law! I know the 
law don’t low a magistrate an’ a jestice ter 
cuss in his high office, in the presence of 
the county court. I want the law! I 
want the law!” 


She kem of her own ac- 
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The chairman of the court, who had 
risen in his excitement, turning eagerly 
first to one and then to the other of the 
speakers, striving to silence the colloquy, 
and in the sudden surprise of it at a mo- 
mentary loss how to take action, sat down 
abruptly, and with a face of consterna- 
tion. Profanity seemed to him so usual 
and necessary an incident of conversation 
that it had never occurred to him until 
this moment that by some strange aberra- 
tion from the rational estimate of essen- 
tials it was entered as a crime in the code. 
He would fain have overlooked it, but the 
room was crowded with spectators. The 
chairman would be a candidate for re- 
election as justice of the peace at the ex- 
piration of his term. And after all what 
was old-Quimbey to him, or he to old 
Quimbey, who had certainly ill-conduct- 
ed himself, that, with practically the whole 
town looking on, he should destroy his 
political prospects, disregard the duties of 
his office, and deny a citizen the law he 
claimed? He had a certain twinge of 


conscience, and a recollection of the choice 
and fluent oaths of his own repertory, but 
as he turned over the pages of the code 
in search of the section he deftly argued 


that they were uttered in his own pre- 
sence as a person, not as a justice. 

And so for the first time old Joel Quim- 
bey appeared before a tribunal as a law- 
breaker, and was duly fined by the wor- 
shipful county court fifty cents for each 
oath, that being the price at which the 
State rates the expensive and impious lux- 
ury of swearing in the presence of a jus- 
tice. 

The old man offered no remonstrance; 
he said not a word in his own defence. 
He silently drew out his worn wallet, with 
much contortion of his thin old anatomy 
in getting to his pocket, and paid his fines 
on the spot. Absalom had already left 
the room, the clerk having made out the 
certificates, the chairman of the court 
casting the scalps into the open door of 
the stove, that they might be consumed by 
tire according fo law. 

The young mountaineer wore a heavy 
frown, and his heart was ill at ease. He 

. sought some satisfaction in the evident 
opinion of the crowd which streamed out, 
for the excitements within were now over, 
that he had done a fine thing; a very 
clever thought, they considered it, to de- 
mand the law of Mr. Chairman, that one of 
their worships should be dragged from the 
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bench and arraigned before the quarterly 
county court of which he was a member. 

‘*Ho! ho! ho!” laughed an old codger 
in the street. ‘‘I jes knowed that hurt 
old Joel Quimbey wuss 'n ef a body hed 
druv a knife through him; he’s been so 
proud o’ bein’ jestice ’mongst his betters, 
an’ bein’ ‘lected at las’, many times ez he 
hev run. Waal, Abs’lom, ye hev proved 
thar’s law fur jestices too. I tell ye ye 
hev got sense in yer skull-i-bone.” 

But Absalom hung his head before 
these congratulations; he found no relish 
in the old man’s humbled pride. Yet had 
he not cursed the baby, lumping him 
among the Kittredges? Absalom went 
about for a time, with a hopeful anxiety 
in his eyes, searching for one of the 
younger Quimbeys, in order to involve 
him in a fight that might have a provoca- 
tion and a result more to his mind. Some- 
how the recollection of the quivering and 
aged figure of his wife’s father, the smit- 
ten look on his old face, his abashed and 
humbled demeanor before the court, was 
a reproach to him, vivid and continuous- 
ly present with his repetitious thoughts 
forever re-enacting the scene. His hands 
trembled; he wanted to lay hold on a 
younger man, to replace this zesthetic re- 
venge with a quarrel more wholesome in 
the estimation of hisown conscience. But 
the Quimbey sons were not in town to- 
day. He could only stroll about and hear 
himself praised for this thing that he had 
done, and wonder how he should meet 
Evelina with his conscience thus arrayed 
against him for her father's sake. ‘‘ Plumb 
turned Quimbey, I swear,” he said, in help- 
less reproach to this independent and co- 
ercive moral force within. His dejection, 
he supposed, had reached its lowest limits, 
when a rumor pervaded the town, so wild 
that he thought it could be only fantasy. 
It proved to be fact. Joel Quimbey, ag- 
grieved, humbled, and indignant, had re- 
signed his office, and as Absalom himself 
rode out of town on his way to the moun- 
tain, he saw the old man in his crumpled 
brown jeans suit, mounted on his white 
mare, jogging down the red clay road, his 
head bowed before the slanting lines of 
rain, on his way to his cheerless fireside. 
He turned off presently, for the road to 
the levels of the Cove was not the shorter 
cut that Absalom travelled to the moun- 
tains. But all the way the young man 
fancied that he saw from time to time, as 
the bridle-path curved in the intricacies of 
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the laurels, the bowed old figure amongst 
the mists, jogging along, his proud head 
and his stiff neck bent to the slanting rain 
and the buffets of his unkind fate. And 
yet, pressing his young horse to overtake 
him, Absalom could find naught but the 
fleecy mists drifting down the bridle-path 
as the wind might will, or lurking in the 
darkling nooks of the laurel when the 
wind would. 


The sun was shining on the mountains, 
‘ and Absalom went up from the sad gray 
rain and through the gloomy clouds of 
autumn hanging over the Cove, into a soft 
brilliant upper atmosphere—a generous 
after-thought of summer—and the warm 
brightness of Evelina’s smile. She stood 
in the doorway as she saw him dismount- 
ing, with her finger on her lips, for the 
baby was sleeping: he put in much of his 
time in that occupation. The tiny gourds 
hung yellow among the vines that clam- 
bered over the roof of the porch, and a 
brave jack-bean—a friend of the shelter- 
ing eaves—made shift to bloom purple 
and white, though others of the kind 
hung crisp and sere, and rattled their 
dry bones in every gust. The “gyarden 
spot” at the side of the house was full 
of brown and withered skeletons of the 
summer growths; among the crisp blades 
of the Indian-corn a sibilant voice was 
forever whispering; he saw down the 
tawny-colored vistas the pumpkins glow. 
The sky was blue; the yellow hickory 
flaming against it and hanging over the 
roof of the cabin was a fine color to see. 
The red sour-wood in the fence corner 
shook out a white tassel; the rolling tu- 
mult of the gray clouds below thickened, 
and he could hear the rain a-falling—fall- 
ing into the dreary depths of the Cove. 

All this for him: why should he dis- 
quiet himself for the storm that burst upon 
others ? 

Evelina seemed a part of the brightness; 
her dark eyes so softly alight, her curv- 
ing red lips, the faint flush in her cheeks, 
her rich brown hair, and the purplish 
kerchief about the neck of her yellow 
dress. Once more she looked smiling at 
him, and shook her head and laid her fin- 
ger on her lip. 

‘*T oughter been sati’fied with all I got, 
stiddier hectorin’ other folks till they ‘ain’t 
got no heart ter hold on ter what they 
been at sech trouble ter git,” he said, 
gloomily, as he turned out the horse and 
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strode toward the house with the saddle 
over his arm. 

‘*Hev ennybody been spiteful ter you- 
uns ter-day ?’ she demanded, in an almost 
maternal solicitude, and with a flash of 
partisan anger in her eyes. 

‘*Git out’n my road, Eveliny,” he said, 
fretfully, pushing by, and throwing the 
saddle on the floor. There was no one in 
the room but the occupant of the rude 
box on rockers which served as cradle. 

Absalom had a swift, prescient fear. 
‘She'll git it all out'’n me ef I don’t look 
sharp.—Whar’s mam?” he demanded, 
flinging himself into a chair and looking 
loweringly about. 

‘*Topknot hev jes kem off'n her nest 
with fourteen deedies, an’ she an’ ‘Melia 
hev gone ter the barn ter see ’bout'n ’em.” 

‘* Whar’s Pete ?” 

** A-huntin’.” 

A pause. The fire smouldered audibly ; 
a hickory-nut fell with a sharp thwack 
on the clapboards of the roof, and rolled 
down and bounded to the ground. 

Suddenly: ‘‘I seen yer dad ter-day,” 
he began, without coercion. ‘‘ He gin me 
a cussin’, in the court-room, ‘fore all the 
folks. He cussed all the Kittredges, all 
o’ em; him too”—he glanced in the direc- 
tion of the cradle—‘‘ cussed em black an’ 
blue, an’ called me a thief fur merryin’ 
ye an’ kerryin’ ye off.” 

Her face turned scarlet, then pale. She 
sat down, her trembling hands reaching 
out to rock the cradle, as if the youthful 
Kittredge might be disturbed by the mal- 
ediction hurled upon his tribe. But he 
slept sturdily on. 

‘** Waal, now,” she said, making a great 
effort at self-control, ‘‘ye oughtn’t ter 
mind it. Ye know he war powerful tried. 
I never purtended ter be ez sweet an’ 
pritty ez the baby air, but how would you- 
uns feel ef somebody ye despised war ter 
kem hyar an’ tote him off from we-uns 
forever ?” 

“Td cut thar hearts out,” he said, with 
prompt barbarity. 

‘Thar, now!” exclaimtd his wife, in 
triumphant logic. 

He gloomily eyed the smouldering 
coals. He was beginning to understand 
the paternal sentiment. By his own 
heart he was learning the heart of his 
wife’s father. 

‘*T'd chop ’em inter mincl- meat,” he 
continued, carrying his just reprisals a 
step further. 
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‘‘ Waal, don't doit right now,” said his 
wife. trying to laugh, yet vaguely fright- 
éned by his velemence. 

‘‘Eveliny,” he cried, springing to his 
feet, ‘‘I be a-goin’ ter tell ye all *bout’n 
it. I jes called on the cheerman ter 
gimme the law agin him.” 

‘‘Agin dad!—the law!” Her voice 
dropped as she contemplated aghast this 
terrible uncomprehended force brought to 
oppress old Joel Quimbey; she felt a sud- 
den poignant pang for his forlorn and 
lonely estate. 

‘“‘Never mind, never mind, Eveliny,” 
Absalom said, hastily, repenting of his 
frantic candor and seeking to soothe her. 

“Twill mind,” she said, sternly. ‘‘ What 
hev ye done ter dad ?” 

‘**Nuthin’,” he rejoined, sulkily—“ nuth- 

in’.” 
‘*Ye needn't try ter fool me, Abs‘lom 
Kittredge. Ef ye ain’t minded ter tell 
me, I'll foot it down ter town an’ find out. 
What did the Jaw do ter him ?” 

*‘Jes fined him,” he said, striving to 
make light of it. 

‘‘An’ ye done that fur—spite!” she 
cried. ‘‘A-settin’ the law ter chouse a 


old man out’n money, fur gittin’ mad 


an’ sayin’ ye stole his only darter. Oh, 
Tll answer fur him”—she too had risen; 
her hand trembled on the knob of the 
chair, but her face was scornfully smil- 
ing—‘‘he don’t mind the money; he'll 
never git you-uns fined ter pay back the 
gredge. He don’t take his wrath out on 
folkses’ wallets ; he grips thar throats, or 
teches the trigger o’ his rifle. Laws-a- 
massy! takin’ out yer gredge that a-way! 
It’s ye porer fur them dollars, Abs lom— 
‘tain’t him.” She laughed satirically, and 
turned to rock the cradle. 

‘“What d’ye want meterdo? Fighta 
old man ?” he exclaimed, badgered. 

She kept silence, only looking at him 
with a flushed cheek and a scornful 
laughing eye. 

He went on, resentfully: ‘‘I ain't 
*shamed,” he stoutly asserted. ‘‘ Nobody 
‘lowed I oughter be. It’s him, plumb 
bowed down with shame.” 

‘‘The shoe’s on the tother foot,” she 
cried. ‘‘It’s ye that oughter be ’shamed, 
an’ ef ye ain't, it’s more shame ter ye. 
What hev he got ter be ’shamed of ?” 

“**Kase,” he retorted, ‘‘he war fetched 
up afore a court on a crim’nal offence— 
a-cussin’! Ye may think it’s no shame, 
but he do; he war so ‘shamed he gin up 
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his office ez jestice o’ the peace, what he 
hev run fur four or five times, an’ always 
got beat ’ceptin’ wunst.” 

‘* Dad!” but for the whisper she seemed 
turning to stone; her dilated eyes were 
fixed as she stared into his face. 

‘** An’ I seen him a-ridin’ off from town 
in the rain arterward, his head hangin’ 
plumb down ter the saddle-bow.” 

Her amazed eyes were still fastened 
upon his face, but her hand no longer 
trembled on the back of the chair. 

He suddenly held out his own hand to 
her, his sympathy and regret returning as 
he recalled the picture of the lonely way- 
farer in the rain that had touched him so. 
‘*Oh, Eveliny!” he cried, ‘‘I never war 
so beset an’ sorry an’—” 

She struck his hand down; her eyes 
blazed. Her aspect was all instinct with 
anger. 

‘**T do declar’ I'll never furgive ye—ter 
spite him so—an’ kem an’ tell me! An’ 
shame him so ez he can’t hold his place— 
an’ kem an’ tell me! An’ bow him down 
so ez he can’t show his face whar he hev 
been so respected by all—an’ kem an’ tell 
me! Aw’ all fur spite, fur he hev got 
nuthin’ ye want now. An’I gin him up 
an’ lef’ him lonely, an’ all fur you-uns, 
Ye air mean, Abs’lom Kittredge, an’ I’m 
the mos’ fursaken fool on the face o’ the 
yearth!” 

He tried to speak, but she held up her 
hand in expostulation. 

‘*Nare word-—fur I won't answer. Ido 
declar’ I'll never speak ter ye agin ez long 
ez I live.” 

He flung away with a laugh and a jeer. 
‘‘That’s right,” he said, encouragingly; 
‘*plenty o’ men would be powerful glad 
ef thar wives would take pattern by that.” 

He caught up his hat and strode out of 
the room. He busied himself in stabling . 
his horse, and in looking after the stock. 
He could hear the women’s voices from 
the loft of the barn as they disputed about 
the best methods of tending the newly 
hatched deedies, that had chipped the shell 
so late in the fall as to be embarrassed by 
the frosts and the coming cold weather. 
The last bee had ceased to drone about 
the great prince’s-feather by the door- 
step, worn purplish through long flaunt- 
ing, and gone to seed. The clouds were 
creeping up and up the slope, and others 
were journeying hither from over the 
mountains. A sense of moisture was in 
the air, although a great column of dust 
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sprang up from the dry cornfield, with pan- 
ic-stricken suggestions, and went whirling 
away, carrying off withered blades in the 
rush. The first drops of rain were patter- 
ing, with a resonant timbre in the midst, 
before Pete came home with a newly killed 
deer on his horse, and the women, with 
fluttering skirts and sun-bonnets, ran 
swiftly across to the back door of the shed- 
room. Then the heavy downpour made 
the cabin rock. 

‘“ Why, Eveliny an’ the baby oughtn’t 
ter be out in this hyar rain—they’ll be 
drenched,” said the old woman, when 
they were all safely housed except the 
two. ‘' Whar be she?” 

* A-foolin’ in the gyarden spot a-geth- 
erin’ seed an’ sech, like she always be,” 
said the sister-in-law, tartly. 

Absalom ran out into the rain without 
his hat, his heart in the clutch of a pre- 
scient terror. No; the summer was over 
for the garden as well as for him; all for- 
lorn and rifled, its few swaying shrubs 
tossed wildly about, a. mockery of the 
grace and bloom that had once embellish- 
ed it. His wet hair streaming backward 
in the wind caught on the laurel boughs 
as he went down and down the tangled 
path that her homesick feet had worn to 
the crag which overlooked the Cove. Not 
there! He stood, himself enveloped in 
the mist, and gazed blankly into the folds 
of the dun-colored clouds that with tu- 
multuous involutions surged above the 
valley and baffied his vision. He realized 
it with a sinking heart. She was gone. 


That afternoon—it was close upon 
nightfall—Stephen Quimbey, letting down 
the bars for the cows, noticed through the 
slanting lines of rain, serried against the 
masses of sober-hued vapors which hid 
_ the great mountain towering above the 
Cove, a woman crossing the foot-bridge. 
He turned and lifted down another bar, 
and then looked again. Something there 
was familiar in her aspect, certainly. He 
stood gravely staring. Her sun-bonnet 
had fallen back upon her shoulders, and 
was hanging loosely there by the strings 
tied beneath her chin; her brown hair, 
dishevelled by the wind, tossed back and 
forth in heavy waveless locks, wet through 
and through. When the gusts freshened 
they lashed, thong-like, her pallid oval 
face; more than once she put up her hand 
and tried to gather them together, or to 
press them back—only one hand, for she 
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clasped a heavy bundle in her arms, and 
as she toiled along slowly up the rocky 
slope, Stephen suddenly held his palm 
above his eyes. The recognition was be- 
coming definite, and yet he could scarcely 
believe his senses: was it indeed Evelina, 
wind-tossed, tempest-beaten, and with as 
many tears as rain-drops on her pale 
cheek? Evelina, forlorn and sorry, and 
with swollen sad dark eyes, and listless 
exhausted step—here again at the bars, 
where she had not stood since she dragged 
her wounded lover thence on that event- 
ful night two years and more ago. 

Resentment for the domestic treachery 
was uppermost in his mind, and he de- 
manded surlily, when she had advanced 
within the sound of his words, ‘‘ What 
hev ye kem hyar fur?” 

“Ter stay,” she responded, briefly. 

His hand in an uncertain gesture laid 
hold upon his tuft of beard. 

‘*Fur good ?” he faltered, amazed. 

She nodded silently. 

He stooped to lift down the lowest bar 
that she might pass. Suddenly the bun- 
dle she clasped gave a dexterous twist; a 
small head, with yellow downy hair, was 
thrust forth; a pair of fawn-like eyes 
fixed an inquiring stare upon him; the 
pink face distended with a grin, to which 
the two small teeth in the red mouth, oth- 
erwise empty, lent a singularly merry ex- 
pression; and with a manner that was a 
banter to pursuit, the head disappeared as 
suddenly as it had appeared, tucked with 
affected shyness under his mother's arm. 

She left Stephen standing with the bar 
in his hand, staring blankly after her, and 
ran into the cabin. 

Her father had no questions to ask—nor. 
she. 

As he caught her in his arms he gave 
a great cry of joy that rang through the 
house, and brought Timothy from the 
barn, in astonishment, to the scene. 

‘‘Kveliny’s home!” he cried out to 
Tim, who, with the ox-yoke in his hand, 
stood in the doorway. ‘‘ Kem ter stay! 
Eveliny’s home! I knowed she'd kem 
back to her old daddy. Eveliny’s kem 
ter stay fur good.” 

‘‘They tol’ me they'd hectored ye 
plumb out’n the town an’ out’n yer office. 
They hed the insurance ter tell me that 
word!” she cried, sobbing on his breast. 

‘“What d’ye reckon I keer fur enny 
jestice’s cheer when I hev got ye agin ter 

set alongside o’ me by the fire?” he ex- 

















claimed, his cracked old voice shrill with 
triumphant gladness. 

He pushed her into her rocking-chair 
in the chimney-corner, and laughed again 
with the supreme pleasure of the moment, 
although she had leaned her head against 
the logs of the wall, and was sobbing 
aloud with the contending emotions that 
tore her heart. 

“Didn't ye ever want ter kem afore, 
Eveliny ?” he demanded. ‘I hev been 
a-pinin’ fur a glimge o’ ye.” He was in 
his own place now, his hands trembling 
as they lay on the arms of his chair; 
a pathetic reproach was in his voice. 
‘*Though oid folks oughtn’t expec’ too 
much o’ young ones, ez be all tuk up nat- 
erally with tharse’fs,” he added, bravely. 
He would not let his past lonely griefs 
mar the bright present. ‘‘Old folks air 
mos ly cumberers—mos'ly cumberers, en- 
nyhow.” 

Her weeping had ceased; she was look- 
ing at him with dismayed surprise in her 
eyes, still lustrous with unshed tears. 
‘“Why, dad, I sent ye a hundred mes- 
sages ef I mought kem. I tol’ Abs’‘lom 
ter tell Joe Boyd—bein’ as ye liked Joe— 
I wanted ter see ye.” She leaned for- 
ward and looked up at him with frown- 
ing intensity. ‘‘They never gin ye that 
word?” 

He laughed aloud in sorry scorn. ‘‘We 
can’t teach our chil’n nuthin’,” he philoso- 
phized. ‘‘They hev got ter hurt thar- 
se’fs with all the thorns an’ the stings o’ 
the yearth. Our sperience with the sharp 
things an’ bitter ones don’t do them no 
sarvice. Naw, leetle darter—naw! Ye 
mought ez well gin a message o’ kindness 
ter a wolf, an’ expec’ him ter kerry it ter 
some lonesome, helpless thing a-wounded 
by the way-side, ez gin it ter a Kittredge.” 

“*T never will speak ter one o’ ’em agin 
ez long ez I live,” she cried, with a fresh 
gust of tears. 

“Waal,” exclaimed the old man, re- 
assuringly, and chirping high, ‘‘hyar we 
all be agin, jes the same ez we war afore. 
Don’t cry, Eveliny; it’s jes the same.” 

A sudden babbling intruded upon the 
conversation. The youthful Kittredge, as 
he sat upon the wide flat stones of the 
hearth, was as unwelcome here in the Cove 
as a Quimbey had been in the cabin on the 
mountain. The great hickory fire called 
for his unmixed approval, coming in, as he 
had done, from the gray wet day. He shuf- 
fled his bare pink feet—exceedingly elastic 
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and agile members they seemed to be, 
and he had a remarkable ‘‘ purchase” upon 
their use—and brought them smartly down 
upon their heels as if this were one of 
the accepted gestures of applause. Then 
he looked up at the dark frowning faces 
of his mother’s brothers, and gurgled with 
laughter, showing the fascinating specta- 
cle of his two front teeth. Perhaps it was 
the only Kittredge eye that they were not 
willing to meet. They solemnly gazed 
beyond him and into the fire, ignoring 
his very existence. He sustained the 
slight with an admirable cheerfulness, 
and babbled and sputtered and flounced 
about with his hands. He grew pinker 
in the generous fire-light, and he looked 
very fat as he sat in a heap on the floor. 
He seemed to have threads tightly tied 
about his bolster-shaped limbs in places 
where elder people prefer joints—in his 
ankles and wrists and elbows—for his 
arms were bare, and although his frock of 
pink calico hung decorously high on one 
shoulder, it drooped quite off from the 
other, showing a sturdy chest. 

His mother took slight notice of him; 
she was beginning to look about the room 
with a certain critical disfavor at the dif- 
ferent arrangement of the household fur- 
niture adopted by the deaf and widowed 
old cousin who presided here now, and 
who, it chanced, had been called away by 
the illness of a relative. Evelina got up 
presently, and shifted the position of the 
spinning-wheels, placing the flax-wheel 
where the large wheel had been. She 
then pushed out the table from the cor- 
ner. ‘What ailed her ter sot it hyar?” 
she grumbled, in a disaffected undertone, 
and shoved it to the centre of the floor, 
where it had always stood during her own 
sway. She cast a discerning glance up 
among the strings of herbs and peppers 
hanging from above, and examined the 
shelves where the simple stores for table 
use were arranged in earthen-ware bowls 
or gourds—all with an air of vague dissat- 
isfaction. She presently stepped into the 
shed-room, and there looked over the piles 
of quilts and comforts. They were in or- 
der, certainly, but placed in a different 
method from her own; another woman’s 
hand ‘had been at work, and she was jea- 
lous of its very touch among these famil- 
iar old things to which she seemed posi- 
tively akin. ‘‘I wonder how I made out 
ter bide so long on the mounting,” she 
said; and with the recollection of the long- 
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haired Absalom there was another gush 
of tears and sobs, which she stifled as she 
could in one of the old quilts that held 
many of her own stitches and was sooth- 
ing to touch. 

The infantile Kittredge, who was evi- 
dently not born to blush unseen, seemed 
to realize that he had failed to attract the 
attention of the three absorbed Quimbeys 
who sat about the fire. He blithely ad- 
dressed himself to another effort. He sud- 
denly whisked himself over on all fours, 
and with a certain ursine aspect went 
nimbly across the hearth, still holding up 
his downy yellow head, his pink face 
agrin, and alluringly displaying his two 
facetious teeth. He caught the rung of 
Tim’s chair, and lifted himself tremulous- 
ly to an upright posture. And then it 
became evident that he was about to give 
an exhibition of the thrilling feat of walk- 
ing around a chair. With a truly Kit- 
tredge perversity he had selected the one 
that had the savage Timothy seated in it. 
For an instant the dark-browed face scowl- 
ed down into his unaffrighted eyes: it 
seemed as if Tim might kick him into the 
fire. The next moment he had set out to 
circumnavigate, as it were. What a pro- 
digious force he expended upon it! How 
he gurgled and grinned and twisted his 
head to observe the effect upon the men, 
all sedulously gazing into the fire! how 
he bounced, and anon how he sank with 
sudden genuflections! how limber his feet 
seemed, and what free agents! Surely he 
never intended to put them down at that 
extravagant angle. More than once one 
foot was placed on top of the other—an at- 
titude that impeded locomotion and re- 
sulted in his sitting down in an involun- 
tary manner and with some emphasis. 
With an appalling temerity he clutched 
Tim's great miry boots to help him up and 
on his way round. Occasionally he sway- 
ed to and fro, with his teeth on exhibition, 
laughing and babbling and shrilly ex- 
claiming, inarticulately bragging of his 
agile prowess, as if he were able to defy 
all the Quimbeys, who would not notice 
him. And when it was all over he went 
in his wriggling ursine gait back to the 
hearth-stone, and there he was sitting, de- 
murely enough, and as if he had never 
moved, when his mother returned and 
found him. 

There was no indication that he had at- 
tracted a moment's attention. She look- 
ed gravely down at him; then took her 
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chair. A pair of blue yarn socks was in 
her hand. ‘‘I never see sech darnin’ ez 
Cousin Sairy Aun do fur ye, dad; I hev 
jes tuk my shears an’ cut this heel smang 
out. an’ I be goin’ ter do it over.” 

She slipped a tiny gourd into the heel, 
and began to draw the slow threads to 
and fro across it. 

The blaze, red and yellow, and with 
elusive purple gleams, leaped up the 
chimney. The sap was still in the wood; 
it sang a summer-tide song. But an au- 
tumn wind was blowing shrilly down the 
chimney; one could hear the sibilant rush 
of the dead leaves on the blast. The win- 
dow and the door shook, and were still, 
and once more rattled as if a hand were 
on the latch. 

Suddenly—‘* Ever weigh him ?” her fa- 
ther asked. 

She sat upright with a nervous start. 
It was a moment before she understood 
that it was of the Kittredge scion he 
spoke. 

With his high cracked laugh the old 
man leaned over, his outspread hand hov- 
ering about the plump baby, uncertain 
where, in so much soft fatness, it might 
be practicable to clutch him. There were 
some large horn buttons on the back of 
his frock, a half-dozen of which, gathered 
together, afforded a grasp. He lifted the 
child by them, laughing in undisguised 
pleasure to feel the substantial strain upon 
the garment. 

‘*Toler’ble survigrus,” he declared, with 
his high chirp. 

His daughter suddenly sprang up with 
a pallid face and a pointing hand. 

‘The winder!” she huskily cried— 
‘“suthin’s at the winder!” 

But when they looked they saw only 
the dark square of tiny panes, with the fire- 
side scene genially reflected on it. And 
then she fell to declaring that she had been 
dreaming, and besought them not to take 
down their guns nor to search, and would 
not be still until they had all seemed to 
concede the point; it was she who fasten- 
ed the doors and shutters, and she did not 
lie down to rest till they were all asleep 
and hours had past. None of them doubt- 
ed that it was Absalom’s face that she had 
seen at the window, where the light had 
once lured him before, and she knew that 
she had dreamed no dream like this. 


It soon became evident that whenever 
Joe Boyd was intrusted with a message 
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he would find means to deliver it. For 
upon him presently devolved the difficult 
duties of ambassador. The first time that 
his honest square face appeared at the rail 
fence, and the sound of his voice roused 
Evelina as she stood feeding the chickens 
close by, she returned his question with a 
counter-question hard to answer. 

‘¢‘T hev been up the mounting,” he said, 
smiling, as he hooked his arms over the 
rail fence. ‘*‘Abs‘lom he say he wanter 
know when ye'll git yer visit out an’ kem 
home.” 

She leaned her elbow against the ash- 
hopper, balancing the wooden bowl of 
corn-meal batter on its edge and trem- 
bling a little; the geese and chickens and 
turkeys crowded, a noisy rout, about her 
feet. 

‘‘ Joe,” she said, irrelevantly, ‘‘ye air 
one o’ the few men on this yearth ez ain't 
a liar.” 

He stared at her gravely for a moment, 
then burst into a forced laugh. ‘‘ Ho! 
ho! I tell a bushel o’’em a day, Eveliny!” 
He wagged his head in an anxious affec- 
tation of mirth. 

‘“Why’n't ye gin dad them messages ez 
Abs'‘lom gin ye from me?” 

Joe received this in blank amaze; then, 
with sudden comprehension, his lower 
jaw dropped. He looked at her with a 
plea for pity in his eyes. And yet his 
ready tact strove to reassert itself. 

‘*T mus’ hev furgot ’em,” he faltered. 

‘Did Abs'lom ever gin “em ter ye?” she 
persisted. 

‘* Ef he did, I mus’ hev furgot ’em,” he 
repeated, crestfallen and hopeless. 

She laughed and turned jauntily away, 
once more throwing the corn-meal batter 
to the greedily jostling poultry. ‘‘ Tell 
Abs‘lom I hev f'und him out,” she said. 
‘He can’t sot me agin dad no sech way. 
This be my home, an’ hyar I be goin’ ter 
*bide.” 

And so she left the good Joe Boyd hook- 
ed on by the elbows to the fence. 

The Quimbeys, who had heard this con- 
versation from within, derived from it no 
small elation. ‘‘She hev gin ’em the 
go-by fur good,” Timothy said, confident- 
ly, to his father, who laughed in triumph, 
and pulled calmly at his pipe, and looked 
ten years younger. 

But Steve was surlily anxious. ‘I'd 
place heap mo’ dependence in Eveliny ef 
she didn’t hev this hyar way o’ cryin’ all 
the time. She ‘lows she’s glad she kem— 
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so glad she hev lef’ Abs’lom fur good an’ 
all—an’ then she busts out a-eryin’ agin. 
I ain’t able ter argufy on sech.” 

‘*Shucks! wimmen air always a-cryin’, 
an’ they don’t mean nuthin’ by it,” ex- 
claimed the old man, in the plenitude of 
his wisdom. ‘‘It air jes one o’ thar most 
contrarious ways. I hev seen ’em set 
down an’ cry fur joy an’ pleasure.” 

But Steve was doubtful. ‘‘ It be a pow- 
erful low-sperited gift fur them ez hev ter 
*bide along of em. Eveliny never useter 
be tearful in no wise. Now she cries a 
heap mo’ ’n that thar shoat”—his lips curl- 
ed in contempt as he glanced toward the 
door, through which was visible a small 
rotund figure in pink calico, seated upon 
the lowest log of the wood-pile—‘‘ ez she 
fotched down hyar with her. He never 
hev hed a reglar blate but two or three 
times sence he hev been hyar, an’ them war 
when that thar old tur-rkey gobbler teet- 
ered up ter him an’ tuk his corn-dodger 
that he war a-eatin’ on plumb out’n his 
hand. He hed suthin’ to holler fur—hed 
los’ his breakfus.” 

‘* Don’t he ’pear ter you-uns ter be pow- 
erful peegeon-toed ?” asked Tim, anxious- 
ly, turning to his father. 

‘‘The gawbbler?” faltered the amazed 
old man. 

‘“‘Naw; him, him — Kittredge,” said 
Tim, jerking his big thumb in the direc- 
tion of the small boy. 

**Law-dy Gawd A’mighty! naw! naw!” 
The grandfather indignantly repudiated 
the implication of the infirmity. One 
would have imagined that he would 
deem it meet that a Kittredge should be 
pigeon-toed. ‘It’s jes the way all ba- 
bies hey got a-walkin’; heain’tright handy 
yit with his feet—jes a-beginnin’ ter walk, 
an’sech. Peegeon-toed! Isay it, ye fool!” 
He cast a glance of contempt on his el- 
dest-born, and arrogantly puffed his pipe. 

Again Joe Boyd came, and yet again. 
He brought messages contrite and prom- 
issory from Absalom; he brought com- 
mands stern and insistent. He came into 
the house at last, and sat and talked to 
the fireside circle, who bore themselves in 
a manner calculated to impress the Kit- 
tredge emissary with their triumph and 
contempt for his mission, although they 
studiously kept silence, leaving it to Eve- 
lina to answer. 

At last the old man, leaning forward, 
tapped Joe on the knee. ‘‘See hyar, Joe. 
Ye hev always been a good frien’ o’ mine. 
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This hyar man he stole my darter from 
me, an’ whenst she wanted ter be frien’s, 
an’ not let her old dad die unforgivin’, he 
wouldn’t let her send the word ter me. 
An’ then he sot himself ier spite an’ 
hector me, an’ fairly run me out’n the 
town, an’ harried me out’n my office; an’ 
when she f’und out—she wouldn’t take 
my word fur it—the deceivin’ natur’ o’ 
the Kittredge tribe, she hed hed enough o’ 
‘em. I hev Jet ye argufy ’bout’n it; ye 
hev hed yer fill. An’ now I be tired out. 
Ye ain't ‘lowin’ she'll ever go back ter her 
husband, air ye?” 

Joe dolorously shook his head. 

‘* Waal, ef ever ye kem hyar talkin’ 
*bout’n it agin, I'll be *bleeged ter take 
down my rifle ter ye.” 

Joe gazed, unmoved, into the fire. 

‘* Aw’ that would be mighty hard on 
me, Joe, *kase ye be so pop'lar ’mongst 
all, I dun know what the kentry-side 
would do ter me ef I war ter put a bullet 
inter ye. Yeairayoung man,Joe. Ye 


oughter spare a old man sech a danger ez 
that.” 

And so it happened that Joe Boyd's of- 
fices as mediator ceased. 

A week went by in silence and without 


result. Evelina’s tears seemed to keep 
count of the minutes. The brothers in- 
dignantly noted it, and even the old man 
was roused from the placid securities of 
his theories concerning lachrymose wo- 
mankind, and remonstrated sometimes, 
and sometimes grew angry and exhorted 
her to go back. What did it matter to her 
how her father was treated? He was a 
cumberer of the ground, and many peo- 
ple besides her husband had thought he 
had no right to sit in a justice’s chair. 
And then she would burst into tears once 
more, and declare again that she would 
never go back. 

The only thoroughly cheerful soul 
about the place was the intruding Kit- 
tredge. He sat continuously—for the wea- 
ther was fine—on the lowest log of the 
wood-pile, and swung his bare pink feet 
among the chips and bark, and seemed to 
have given up all ambition to walk. Oc- 
easionally red and yellow leaves whisked 
past his astonished eyes, although these 
were few now, for November was on the 
wane. He babbled to the chickens who 
pecked about him with as much indiffer- 
ence as if he were made of wood. His two 
teeth came glittering out whenever the 
rooster crowed, and his gleeful laugh—he 
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rejoiced so in this handsomely endowed 
bird—could be heard to the barn. The 
dogs seemed never to have known that he 
was a Kittredge, and wagged their tails at 
the very sound of his voice, and seized 
surreptitious opportunities to lick his face. 
Of all his underfoot world only the gob- 
bler awed him into gravity and silence; 
he would gaze in dismay as the maraud- 
ing fowl irresolutely approached from 
around the wood-pile, with long neck out- 
stretched and undulating gait, applying 
first one eye and then the other to the 
pink hands, for the gobbler seemed to con- 
sider them a perpetual repository of corn- 
dodgers, which indeed they were. Then 
the head and the wabbling red wattles 
would dart forth with a sudden peck, and 
the shriek that ensued proved that no- 
thing could be much amiss with the Kit- 
tredge lungs. 

One fine day he sat thus in the red No- 
vember sunset. The sky, seen through 
the interlacing black boughs above his 
head, was all amber and crimson, save for 
a wide space of pure and pallid green, 
against which the purplish-garnet wintry 
mountains darkly gloomed. Beyond the 
rail fence the avenues of the bare woods 
were carpeted with the sere yellowish 
leaves that gave back the light with a re- 
sponsive illuminating effect, and thus the 
sylvan vistas glowed. The long slanting 
beams elongated his squatty little shadow 
till it was hardly a caricature. He heard 
the cow lowing as she came to be milk- 
ed, fording the river where the clouds 
were so splendidly reflected. The chick- 
ens were going to roost. The odor of the 
wood, the newly hewn chips, imparted a 
fresh and fragrant aroma to the air. He 
had found among them a sweet-gum ball 
and a pine cone, and was applying them 
to the invariable test of taste. Suddenly 
he dropped them with a nervous start, his 
lips trembled, his lower jaw fell, he was 
aware of astealthy approach. Something 
was creeping behind the wood-pile. He 
hardly had time to bethink himself of his 
enemy the gobbler when he was clutched 
under the arm, swung through the air 
with a swiftness that caused the scream to 
evaporate in his throat, and the next mo- 
ment he looked quakingly up into his fa- 
ther’s face with unrecognizing eyes; for he 
had forgotten Absalom in these few weeks. 
He squirmed and wriggled as he was held 
on the pommel of the saddle, winking and 
catching his breath and sputtering, as pre- 











liminary proceedings to an outcry. There 
was a sudden sound of heavily shod feet 
running across the puncheon floor within, 
a wild incoherent exclamation smote the 
air, an interval of significant silence en- 
sued. 

‘*Get up,” cried Absalom, not waiting 
for Tim's rifle, but spurring the young 
horse, and putting him at the fence. The 
animal rose with the elasticity and light- 
ness of an uprearing tidal wave. The 
baby once more twisted his soft neck, and 
looked anxiously into the rider’s face. 
This was not the gobbler. The gobbler 
did not ride horseback. Then the affinity 
of the male infant for the noble equine 
animal suddenly overbore all else. In ela- 
tion he smote with his soft pink hand the 
glossy arched neck before him. ‘‘ Dul-lup,” 
he arrogantly echoed Absalom’s words. 
And thus father and son at a single bound 
disappeared into the woods, and so out of 
sight. 


The savage Tim was leaning upon his 
rifle in the doorway, his eyes dilated, his 
breath short, his whole frame trembling 
with excitement, as the other men, alarm- 
ed by Evelina’s screams,rushed down from 
the barn. 

‘“Whatails ye,Tim? Why’n't ye fire?” 
demanded his father. 

Tim turned an agitated, baffled look 
upon him. ‘*I—I mought hev hit the 
baby,” he faltered. 

‘*Hain’t ye got no aim, ye durned sin- 
ner?” cried Stephen, furiously. 

‘* Bullet mought hev gone through him 
and struck inter the baby,” expostulated 
Tim. : 

‘‘An’ then agin it moughtn't,” cried 
Stephen. ‘‘Lawd, ef J hed hed the 
chance!” 

‘*Ye wouldn’t hev done no differ,” de- 
clared Tim. 

‘‘Hyar!” Steve caught his brother's 
gun and presented it to his lips. ‘‘ Suck 
the bar’l. It’s bout all ye air good fur.” 

The horses had been turned out. By 
the time they were caught and saddled 
pursuit was evidently hopeless. The men 
strode in one by one, dashing the saddles 
and bridles on the floor, and finding in 
angry expletives a vent for their grief. 
And indeed it might have seemed that the 
Quimbeys must have long sought a choice 
Kittredge infant for adoption, so far did 
their bewailings discount Rachel's mourn- 
ing. 
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‘Don't cry, Eveliny,” they said, ever 
andanon. ‘‘ We-uns’ll git him back fur 
ye.” 

But she had not shed a tear. She sat 
speechless, motionless, as if turned to 
stone. 

‘* Laws-a-massy, child, ef ye would jes 
hev b’lieved me ’bout’n them Kittredges— 
Abs’lom in partic’lar—ye'd be happy an’ 
free now,” said the old man, his imagina- 
tion somewhat extending his experience, 
for he had had no knowledge of his son- 
in-law until their relationship began. 

The evening wore drearily on. Now 
and then the men roused themse!ves, and 
with lowering faces discussed the oppor- 
tunities of reprisal, and the best means of 
rescuing the child. And whether they 
schemed to burn the Kittredge cabin, or 
to arm themselves, burst in upon their 
enemies. shooting and killing all who re- 
sisted, Evelina said nothing, but stared 
into the fire with unnaturally dilated 
eyes, her white lined face all drawn and 
somehow unrecognizable. 

‘*Never mind,” her father said at in- 
tervals, taking her cold hands, ‘‘ we-uns 
‘11 git him back, Eveliny. The Lord hed 
a mother wunst, an’ I'll be bound He 
keeps a special pity for a woman an’ her 
child.” 

‘“Oh, great gosh! who’d hev dreamt 
we'd hev missed him so!” cried Tim, shift- 
ing his position, and slipping his left arm 
over the back of his chair. ‘‘Jes ter 
think o’ the leetle size o’ him, an’ the 
great big gap he hev lef’ roun’ this hyar 
ha’th-stone!” 

‘*An’ yit he jes sot underfoot, ’mongst 
the cat an’ the dogs, jes ez humble!” said 
Stephen. 

‘‘T'd git him back ef he warn’t no kin 
ter me, Eveliny,” declared Tim, and he 
spoke advisedly, remembering that the 
youth was a Kittredge. 

Still Evelina said not a word. All 
that night she silently walked the punch- 
eon floor, while the rest of the household 
slept. The dogs, in vague disturbance, be- 
cause of the unprecedented vigil and stir 
in the midnight, wheezed uneasily from 
time to time, and crept restlessly about 
under the cabin, now and again thump- 
ing their backs or heads against the 
floor; but at last they betook themselves 
to slumber. The hickory logs broke in 
twain as they burned, and fell on either 
side, and presently there was only the 
dull red glow of the embers on her pale 
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face, and the room was full of brown 
shadows, motionless, now that the flames 
flared no more. Once when the red 
glow, growing ever dimmer, seemed al- 
most submerged beneath the gray ashes, 
she paused and stirred the coals. The re- 
newed glimmer surprised a fixed expres- 
sion in her eyes, becoming momently 
more resolute. At intervals she knelt at 
the window and placed her hands about 
her face to shut out the light from the 
hearth, and looked out upon the night. 
How the chill stars loitered! How the 
dawn delayed! The great mountain 
gloomed darkling above the Cove. The 
waning moon, all melancholy and mys- 
tic, swung in the purple sky. The bare 
stark boughs of the trees gave out here 
and there a glimmer of hoar-frost. There 
was no wind; when she heard the dry 
leaves whisk she caught a sudden glimpse 
of a fox that, with his crafty shadow pur- 
suing him, leaped upon the wood-pile, 
nimbly ran along its length, and so, noise- 
lessly, away—while the dogs snored be- 
neath the house. A cock crew from the 
hen-roost; the mountain echoed the reso- 
nant strain. She saw a mist come steal- 
ing softly along a precipitous gorge; the 
gauzy web hung shimmering in the moon; 
presently the trees were invisible; anon 
they. showed rigid amongst the soft en- 
meshment, and again were lost to view. 

She rose; there was a new energy in her 
step; she stepped quickly across the floor 
and unbarred the door. 


The little cabin on the mountain was 
lost amongst the clouds. It was not yet 
day, but the old woman, with that pro- 
clivity to early rising characteristic of 
advancing years, was already astir. It 
was in the principal room of the cabin 
that she slept, and it contained another 
bed, in which, placed crosswise, were five 
billet-shaped ‘objects under the quilts, 
which when awake identified themselves 
as Peter Kittredge’s children. She had 
dressed and uncovered the embers, and 
put on a few of the chips which had been 
spread out on the hearth to dry, and had 
sat down and lighted her pipe. <A timid 
blaze began to steal up, and again was 
quenched, and only the smoke ascended 
in its form; then the light flickered out 
once more, casting a gigantic shadow of 
her sun-bonnet—for she had donned it 
thus early—half upon the brown and yel- 
low daubed wall, and half upon the dark 





ceiling, making a specious stir amidst the 
peltry and strings of pop-corn hanging 
motionless thence. 

She sighed heavily once or twice, and 
with an aged manner, and leaned her el- 
bows on her knees and gazed contem- 
platively atthe fire. All at once the ashes 
were whisked about the hearth as in a 
sudden draught, and then were still. In 
momentary surprise she took her pipe 
from her lips, hesitated, then replaced it 
and calmly puffed away. She settled 
again her elbows on her knees, and sud- 
denly once more a whisking of the ashes; 
a cold shiver ran through her, and she 
turned to see a hand fumbling at the bat- 
ten shutter close by. She stared for a mo- 
ment as if paralyzed, her pipe fell to the 
floor, scattering the fire and tobacco over 
the hearth. She rose trembling to her 
feet, and her lips parted as if to ery out. 
They emitted no sound, and she turned 
with a terrified fascination and looked 
back. Theshutter had opened; there was 
no glass; the small square of the window 
showed the nebulous gray cloud without, 
and defined upon. it was Evelina’s head, 
her dark hair streaming over the red 
shawl held about it, her fair oval face 
pallid and pensive, and with a great wist- 
fulness upon it; her lustrous dark eyes 
glittered. 

‘*Mother,” her red lips quivered out. 

The old crone recognized no treachery 
in her heart. She laid a warning finger 
upon her lips. All the men were asleep. 

Evelina stretched out her yearning 
arms. ‘‘Gin him ter me!” 

‘*Naw, naw, Eveliny,” huskily whis- 
pered Absalom’s mother. ‘‘ Ye oughter 
kem hyar an’ ’bide with yer husband—ye 
know ye ought.” 

Evelina still held out her insistent 
arms. ‘‘Gin him ter me!” she pleaded. 

The old woman shook her head sternly. 
‘*Ye kem in, an’ ’bide whar ye b’long.” 

Evelina took a step nearer the window. 
She laid her hand on the sill. ‘‘Spos’n 
*twar Abs'lom whenst he war a baby,” she 
said, her eyes softly brightening, ‘‘an’ an- 
other woman hed him an’ kep’ him, ’kase 
ye an’ his dad fell out—would ye hev 
*lowed she war right ter treat ye like ye 
treat me—whenst Abs’lom war a baby ?” 

Once more she held out her arms. 

There was a step in the inner shed- 
room; then silence. 

‘*Ye hain’t got no excuse,” the soft 
voice urged; ‘‘ye know jes how I feel, 
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how ye’d hev felt, whenst Abs’lom war a 
baby.” 

The shawl had fallen back from her 
tender face; her eyes glowed, her cheek 
was softly flushed. A sudden terror 
thrilled through her as she again heard 
the heavy step approaching in the shed- 
room. ‘*‘Whenst Abs’‘lom war a baby,” 
she reiterated, her whole pleading heart 
in the tones. 

A sudden radiance seemed to illumine 
the sad, dun-colored folds of the encom- 
passing cloud; her face shone with a 
transfiguring happiness, for the hustling 
old crone had handed out to her a warm 
somnolent bundle, and the shutter closed 
upon the mists with a bang. 

‘“‘The wind’s riz powerful suddint,” 
Peter said, noticing the noise as he came 
stumbling in, rubbing his eyes. He went 
and fastened the shutter, while his mo- 
ther tremulously refilled her pipe. 

The absence of the baby was not no- 
ticed for some time, and when the father’s 
hasty and angry questions elicited the re- 
luctant facts, the outcry for his loss was 
hardly less bitter among the Kittredges 
than among the Quimbeys. The fugitives 
were shielded from capture by the envel- 
oping mist, and when Absalom returned 
from the search he could do naught but 
indignantly upbraid his mother. 

She was terrified by her own deed, and 
cowered under Absalom’s wrath. It was 
in a moral collapse, she felt, that she 
could have done this thing. She flung 
her apron over her head, and sat stiff 
and silent—a:- monumental figure—among 
them. Once, roused by Absalom’s re- 
proaches, she made some effort to defend 
and exculpate herself, speaking from be- 
hind the enveloping apron. 

‘*T ain’t born no Kittredge nohow,” 
she irrelevantly asseverated, ‘‘an’ I nev- 
er war. An’ when Eveliny axed me how 
I'd hev liked ter hev another ’oman take 
Abs’lom whenst he war a baby, I couldn’t 
hold out no longer.” 

**Shucks!” cried Absalom, unfilially; 
‘‘yve’d a heap better be a-studyin’ ’bout’n 
my good now ’n whenst I war a baby— 
a-givin’ away my child ter them Quim- 
beys; a-h’istin’ him out’n the winder!” 

She was glad to retort that he was ‘‘im- 
pident,” and to take refuge in an aggrieved 
silence, as many another mother has done 
when outmatched by logic. 

After this there was more cheerfulness 
in her hidden face than might have been 


argued from her port of important sorrow. 
‘* Bes’ ter hev no jawin’, though,” she 
said to herself, as she sat thus inscrutably 
veiled. And deep in her repentant heart 
she was contradictorily glad that Evelina 
and the baby were safe together down in 
the Cove. ° 


Old Joel Quimbey, putting on his spec- 
tacles, with a look of keenest curiosity, 
to read a paper which the deputy-sheriff 
of the county presented when he drew 
rein by the wood-pile one afternoon some 
three weeks later, had some difficulty in 
identifying a certain Elnathan Daniel 
Kittredge specified therein. He took off 
his spectacles, rubbed them smartly, and 
put them on again. The writing was un- 
changed. Surely it must mean the baby. 
That was the only Kittredge whose body 
they could be summoned to produce on 
the 24th of December before the judge 
of the circuit court, now in session. He 
turned the paper about and looked at it, 
his natural interest as a man augmented 
by his recognition as an ex-magistrate of 
its high important legal character. 

‘*Eveliny,” he quavered, at once flat- 
tered and furious, ‘‘dad burned ef Abs’lom 
hain’t gone an’ got out a habeas corpus 
fur the baby !” 

It had a sound so deadly that there was 
much ado to satisfactorily explain the writ 
and its functions to Evelina, who had felt 
at ease again since the baby was at home, 
and so effectually guarded that to kidnap 
him was necessarily to murder two or 
three of the vigilant and stalwart Quim- 
bey men. ' So much joy did it afford the 
old man to air his learning and consult 
his code—a relic of his justiceship—that 
he belittled the danger of losing the said 
Elnathan Daniel Kittredge in the interest 
with which he looked forward to the day 
for him to be produced before the court. 

There was a gathering of the clans on 
that day. Quimbeys and Kittredges who 
had not visited the town for twenty years 
were jogging thither betimes that morn- 
ing on the red clay roads, all unimpeded 
by the deep mud which, frozen into stiff 
ruts and ridges here and there, made the 
way hazardous to the running-gear. The 
lagging winter had come, and the ground 
was half covered with a light fall of snow. 

The windows of the court-house were 
white with frost; the weighted doors 
clanged continuously. An old codger, 
slowly ascending the steps, and pushing 
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into the semi-obscurity of the hall, paused 
as the door slammed behind him, stared at 
the sheriff in surprise, then fixed him with 
a bantering leer. The light that slanted 
through the open court-room door fell 
upon the official’s burly figure, his long 
red beard, his big broad-brimmed hat 
pushed back from his laughing red face, 
consciously ludicrous and abashed just 
now. 

‘*Hev ye made a find ?” demanded the 
new-comer, with a grin. 

For in the strong arms of the law sat, 
bolt-upright, Elnathan Daniel Kittredge, 
his yellow head actively turning about, 
his face decorated with a grin, and on 
most congenial terms with the sheriff. 

‘‘They’re lawin’ ’bout’n him in thar” 
—the sheriff jerked his thumb toward 
the door. ‘‘ Habeas corpus perceedin’s. 
Dun know ez I ever see a friskier little 
cuss. Durned ef I’ain’t got a good mind 
ter run off with him myself.” 

The said Elnathan Daniel Kittredge 
once more squirmed round and settled 
himself comfortably in the hollow of the 
sheriff's elbow, who marvelled to find 
himself so deft in holding him, for it was 
twenty years since his son—a gawky 


youth who now affected the company at 
the groceries, and was none too filial— 
was the age and about the build of this 
infant Kittredge. 

‘‘They hed a reg’lar scrimmage hyar 
in the hall—them fool men—Quimbey an’ 


Kittredge. Old man Quimbey said suthin’ 
ter Abs’lom Kittredge—I dun know what 
all. Abs’lom never jawed back none. 
He jes made a dart an’ snatched this hyar 
leetle critter out’n his mother’s arms, 
stiddier waitin’ fur the law, what he sum- 
monsed himself. Blest ef I didn’t hev ter 
hold my revolver ter his head, an’ then 
crack him over the knuckles, ter make 
him let go the child. I didn’t want ter 
arrest him—mighty clever boy, Abs’lom 
Kittredge! I promised that young wo- 
man I’d keep holt o’ the child till the 
law gins its say-so. I feel sorry fur her; 
she’s been through a heap.” 

‘*Waal, ye look mighty pritty, totin’ 
him around hyar,” his friend encouraged 
him witha grin. ‘“T'll say that fur ye— 
ye look mighty pritty.” 

And in fact the merriment in the hall at 
the sheriff’s expense began to grow so ex- 
hilarating as to make him feel that the 
proceedings within were too interesting to 
lose. His broad red face with its big red 
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beard reappeared in the doorway—slight- 
ly embarrassed because of the sprightly 
manners of his charge, who challenged to 
mirth every eye that glanced at him by 
his toothful grin and his gurgles and 
bounces; he was evidently enjoying the 
excitement and his conspicuous position. 
He manfully gnawed at his corn-dodger 
from time to time, and from the manner 
in which he affiliated with his new ac- 
quaintance, the sheriff, he seemed old 
enough to dispense with maternal care, 
and but for his incomplete methods of lo- 
comotion, able to knock about town with 
the boys. The Quimbeys took note of his 
mature demeanor with sinking hearts; 
they looked anxiously at the judge, won- 
dering if he had ever before seen such 
precocity—anything so young to be soold: 
‘‘He ’ain’t never afore ‘peared so survig- 
rus—so durned survigrus ez he do ter- 
day,” they whispered to each other. 

‘* Yes, sir,” his father was saying, on 
examination, ‘‘ year old. Eats anything 
he kin git—cabbage an’ fat meat an’ any- 
thing. Could walk if he wanted ter. But 
he ’ain’t been raised right”—he glanced 
at his wife to observe the effect of this 
statement. He felt a pang as he noted 
her pensive, downcast face, all tremulous 
and agitated, overwhelmed as she was by 
the crowd and the infinite moment of the 
decision. But Absalom, too, had his griefs, 
and they expressed themselves perversely. 

‘*He hev been pompered an’ fattened 
by bein’ let ter eat an’ sleep so much, till 


‘he be so heavy ter hisself he don’t wanter 


take the trouble ter git about. He could 
walk ennywhar. He’s plumb survigrus.” 

And as if in confirmation, the youthful 
Kittredge lifted his voice to display his 
lung power. He hilariously babbled, and 
suddenly roared out a stentorian whoop, 
elicited by nothing in particular, then 
caught the sheriff's beard, and buried in 
it his conscious pink face. 

The judge looked gravely up over his 
spectacles. He had a bronzed complex- 
ion, a serious, pondering expression, a 
bald head, and a gray beard. He wore a 
black broadcloth suit, somewhat old-fash- 
ioned in cut, and his black velvet vest 
had suffered an eruption of tiny red satin 
spots. He had great respect for judicial 
decorums, and no Kittredge, however 
youthful, or survigrus, or exalted in im- 
portance by habeas corpus proceedings, 
could ‘‘ holler” unmolested where he pre- 
sided. 
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‘*Mr. Sheriff,” he said, solemnly, ‘“‘re- 
move that child from the presence of the 
court.” 

And the said Elnathan Daniel Kittredge 
went out gleefully kicking in the arms of 
the law. 

The hundred or so grinning faces in 
the court-room relapsed quickly into grav- 
ity and excited interest. The rows of 
jeans-clad countrymen seated upon the 
long benches on either side of the bar 
leaned forward with intent attitudes. For 
this was a rich feast of local gossip, such 
as had not been so bountifully spread 
within their recollection. All the an- 
cient Quimbey and Kittredge feuds con- 
trived to be detailed anew in offering to 
the judge reasons why father or mother 
was the more fit custodian of the child in 
litigation. 

As Absalom sat listening to all this, his 
eyes were suddenly arrested by his wife’s 
face—half draped it was, half shadowed 
by her sun-bonnet, its fine and delicate 
profile distinctly outlined against the crys- 
talline and frosted pane of the window 
near which she sat. The snow without 
threw a white reflection upon it; its rich 
coloring in contrast was the more intense; 
it was very pensive, with the heavy lids 
drooping over the lustrous eyes, with a 
pallid and pathetic appeal in its expres- 
sion. 

And suddenly his thoughts wandered 
far afield. He wondered that it had come 
to this; that she could have misunderstood 
him so;, that he had thought her hard and 
perverse and unforgiving. His heart was 
all at once melting within him; somehow 
he was reminded how slight a thing she 
was, and how strong was the power that 
nerved her slender hand to drag his heavy 
weight, in his dead and helpless uncon- 
sciousness, down to the bars and into 
the safety of the sheltering laurel that 
night, when he lay wounded and bleeding 
under the lighted window of the cabin in 
the Cove. A deep tenderness, au irre- 
sistible yearning had come upon him; he 
was about to rise, he was about to speak 
he knew not what, when suddenly her 
face was irradiated as one who sees a 
blessed vision; a happy light sprang into 
her eyes; her lips curved into a smile; the 
quick tears dropped one by one on her 
hands, nervously clasping and unclasp- 
ing each other. He was bewildered for a 
moment. Then he heard Peter gruffly 
growling a half-whispered curse, and the 


voice of the judge, in the exercise of his 
discretion, methodically droning out his 
reasons for leaving so young a child in 
the custody of its mother, disregarding 
the paramount rights of the father. The 
judge concluded by dispassionately rec- 
ommending the young couple to betake 
themselves home, and to try to live in 
peace together, or, at any rate, like sane 
people. Then he thrust his spectacles up 
on his forehead, drew a long sigh of dis- 
missal, and said, with a freshened look of 
interest, ‘‘ Mr. Clerk, call the next case.” 
The Quimbey and Kittredge factions 
poured out into the hall: what cared they 
for the disputed claims of Jenkins versus 
Jones? The lovers of sensation cherished 
a hope that there might be a lawless ef- 
fort to rescue the infant Kittredge from 
the custody to which he had been com- 
mitted by the court. The Quimbeys watch- 
fully kept about him in a close squad, his 
pink sun-bonnet, in which his head was 
eclipsed, visible among their brawny jeans 
shoulders, as his mother carried him in 
her arms. The sheriff looked smilingly 
after him from the court-house steps, then 
inhaled a long breath, and began to roar 
out to the icy air the name of a witness 
wanted within. Instead of a gate there 
was a flight of steps on each side of the 
fence, surmounted by a small platform. 
Evelina suddenly shrank back as she stood 
on the platform, for beside the fence Absa- 
lom was waiting. Timothy hastily vaulted 
over the fence, drew his ‘‘ shooting-iron” 
from his boot-leg, and cocked it with a 
metallic click, sharp and peremptory in 
the keen wintry air. For a moment Ab- 
salom said not a word. He looked up at 
Evelina with as much reproach as bitter- 
ness in his dark eyes. They were bright 
with the anger that fired his blood; it was 
hot in his bronzed cheek; it quivered in 
his hands. The dry and cold atmosphere 
amplified the graces of his long curling 
yellow hair that she and his mother loved. 
His hat was pushed back from his face. 
He had not spoken to her since the day of 
his ill-starred confidence, but he would not 
be denied now. 
‘*Ye’'ll repent it,” he said, threatening- 
ly. ‘‘T’ll take special pains fur that.” 
She bestowed on him one defiant glance, 
and laughed—a bitter little laugh. ‘‘Ye 
air ekal ter it; ye hev a special gift fur 
makin’ folks repent they ever seen ye.” 
‘The jedge jes gin him ter ye ’kase ye 
made him out sech a fibble little pus- 
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‘““HE STOLE NOISELESSLY IN THE SOFT SNOW TO THE STABLE.’’—[SEE PAGE 81.] 


son,” he sneered. 
time.” 

She held the baby closer. He busied 
himself in taking off his sun-bonnet and 
putting it on hind part before, gurgling 
with smothered laughter to find himself 
thus queerly masked, and he made futile 
efforts to play ‘‘ peep-eye” with anybody 
jovially disposed in the crowd. But they 
were all gravely absorbed in the conjugal 
quarrel at which they were privileged to 
assist. 

‘It’s jes fur a time,” he reiterated. 

‘“Wait an’ see!” she retorted, trium- 
phantly. 

‘*T won't wait,” he declared, goaded; 
“TH take him yit; an’ when I do I'll 
clar out’n the State o’ Tennessee—see ef I 
don’t!” 

She turned white and trembled. 
dassent,” she cried out, shrilly. 
be ‘feared o’ the law.” 

“Wait an’ see!” he mockingly echoed 


‘But it’s jes fur a 


“Ye 
*Ye'll 


her words, and turned in his old confident 
manner, and strode out of the crowd. 

Faint and trembling, she crept into the 
old canvas-covered wagon, and as it jogged 
along down the road stiff with its frozen 
ruts and ever nearing the mountains, she 
clasped the cheerful Kittredge with a 
yearning sense of loss, and declared that 
the judge had made him no safer than 
before. It was in vain that her father, 
speaking from the legal lore of the code, 
detailed the contempt of court that the 
Kittredges would commit should they un- 
dertake to interfere with the judicial de- 
cision—it might be even considered kid- 
napping. 

‘*But what good would that do me— 
an’ the baby whisked plumb out’n the 
State? Ef Abs’lom ain’t ‘feared o’ Tim’s 
rifle, what’s he goin’ ter keer fur the pore 
jedge with nare weepon but his leetle con- 
tempt o’ court—ter jail Abs’lom, ef he kin 
make out ter ketch him!” 
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She leaned against the swaying hoop 
of the cover of the wagon and burst into 
tears. ‘‘Oh, none o’ ye’ll do nuthin’ fur 
me!” she exclaimed, in frantic reproach. 
‘*Nuthin’!” 

‘Ye talk like *twar we-uns ez made up 
sech foolishness ez habeas corpus out’n 
our own heads,” said Timothy. ‘‘I’ain’t 
never looked ter the law fur pertection. 
Hyar’s the pertecter.” He touched the 
trigger of his rifle and glanced reassuring- 
ly at his sister as he sat beside her on the 
plank laid as a seat from side to side of the 
wagon. 

She calmed herself for a moment; then 
suddenly looked aghast at the rifle, and 
with some occult and hideous thought, 
burst anew into tears. 

‘* Waal, sir,” exclaimed Stephen, out- 
done, ‘‘what with all this hyar daily 
weepin’ an’ nightly mournin’, I ’ain’t got 
spunk enough lef’ ter stan’ up agin the 
leetlest Kittredge a-goin’. I ain’t man 
enough ter sight a rifle. Kittredges kin 
kem enny time an’ take my hide, horns, 
an’ tallow, ef they air minded so ter do.” 

‘*T ‘lowed I hearn suthin’ a-gallopin’ 
down the road,” said Tim, abruptly. 

Her tears suddenly ceased. She clutch- 
ed the baby closer, and turned and lifted 
the flap of the white curtain at the back 
of the wagon and looked out with a wild 
and terror-stricken eye. The red clay 
road stretched curveless, a long way vis- 
ible and vacant. The black, bare trees 
stood shivering in the chilly blast on 
either side; among them was an occa- 
sional clump of funereal cedars. Away 
off the brown wooded hills stretched; 
snow lay in thin crust-like patches here 
and there, and again the earth wore the 
pallid gray of the crab-grass or the ochre- 
ous red of the gully-washed clay. 

‘*T don’t see nuthin’,” she said, in the 
bated voice of affrighted suspense. 

While she still looked out flakes sudden- 
ly began to fly, hardly falling at first, but 
poised tentatively, fluctuating ath wart the 
scene, presently thickening, quickening, 
obscuring it all, isolating the woods with 
an added sense of solitude since the sight 
of the world and the sound of it were so 
speedily annulled. Even the creak of 
the wagon-wheels was muffled. Through 
the semicircular aperture in the front of 
the wagon cover the horns of the oxen 
were dimly seen amidst the serried flakes ; 
the snow whitened the backs of the beasts 
and added its burden to their yoke. Once 
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as they jogged on she fancied again that 
she heard hoof-beats—this time a long 
way ahead, thundering over a little bridge 
high above a swirling torrent, that rever- 
berated with a hollow tone to the faintest 
footfall. ‘‘ Jes somebody ez hev passed 
we-uns, takin’ the short-cut by the bridle- 
path,” she ruminated. No pursuer, evi- 
dently. 

Everything was deeply submerged in 
the snow before they reached the dark 
little cabin nestling in the Cove. Motion- 
less and dreary it was; not even a blue 
and gauzy wreath curled out of the chim- 
ney, for the fire had died on the hearth in 
their absence. No living creature was to 
beseen. The fowls were huddled together 
in the hen-house, and the dogs had ac- 
companied the family to town, trotting 
beneath the wagon with lolling tongues 
and smoking breath, despite the cold ; 
when they nimbly climbed the fence their 
quaint circular foot-prints were the first 
traces to mar the level expanse of the door- 
yard. The bare limbs of the trees were 
laden; the cedars bore great flower-like 
tufts amidst the interlacing fibrous foli- 
age. The eaves were heavily thatched; 
the drifts lay in the fence corners. 

Everything was covered except, indeed, 
one side of the fodder-stack that stood 
close to the barn. Evelina, going out to 
milk the cow, gazed at it for a moment in 
surprise. The snow had slipped down 
from it and lay in rolls and piles about 
the base intermixed with the sere husks 
and blades that seemed torn out of the 
great cone. ‘* Waal, sir, Spot mus’ hev 
been hongry fur true, ter kem a-foragin’ 
this wise. Looks ez ef she hev been fair- 
ly a-burrowin’.” 

She turned and glanced over her shoul- 
der at tracks in the snow—shapeless holes, 
and filling fast—which she did not doubt 
were the footprints of the big red cow, 
standing half in and half out of the wide 
door, slowly chewing her cud, her breath 
curling out on the chill air, her great lips 
opening to emit a muttered low. She 
moved forward suddenly into the shelter 
as Evelina started anew toward it, hold- 
ing the piggin in one hand and clasping 
the baby in the other arm. 

She noted the sound of her brothers’ 
two axes, busy at the wood-pile, their 
regular cleavage splitting the air with a 
sharp stroke and bringing a crystalline 
shivering echo from the icy mountain. 
She did not see a crouching figure that 
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came cautiously burrowing out from the 
stack. He rose to his full height, look- 
ing keenly about him the while, and stole 
noiselessly in the soft snow to the stable, 
and peered in through a crevice in the 
wall. 

Evelina had placed the piggin upon the 
straw-covered ground, and stood amongst 
the horned cattle and the huddling sheep, 
her soft melancholy face half shaded by 
the red shawl thrown over her head and 
shoulders. A tress of her brown hair es- 
caped and curled about her white neck, 
and hung down over the bosom of her 
dark blue homespun dress. Against her 


shoulder the dun-colored cow rubbed her 
horned head. The baby was in a pensive 
mood, and scarcely babbled. The reflec- 
tion of the snow was on his face, height- 
ening the exquisite purity of the tints of 
his infantile complexion. 


His gentle, 
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fawn-like eyes were full of soft and lus- 
trous languors. His long lashes drooped 
over them now, and again were lifted. 
His short down of yellow hair glimmered 
golden against the red shawl over his mo- 
ther’s shoulders. 

One of the beasts sank slowly upon the 
ground—a tired creature, doubtless, and 
night was at hand; then another, and still 
another. Their posture reminded him, 
as he looked, that this was Christmas Eve, 
and of the old superstition that the cattle 
of the barns spend the night upon their 
knees, in memory of the wondrous Pre- 
sence that once graced their lowly place. 
The boughs rattled suddenly in the chill 
blast above his head; the drifts fell about 
him. He glanced up mechanically to see 
in the zenith a star of gracious glister, 
tremulous and tender, in the rifts of the 
breaking clouds. 


OLD QUIMBEY AND HIS GRANDSON. 
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**T wonder ef it air the same star o’ 
Bethlehem ?” he said, remembering the 
great sidereal torch heralding the Light 
of the World. He had avague sense that 
this star has never set, however the wan- 
dering planets may come and go in their 
wide journeys as the seasons roll. He 
looked again into the glooming place, at 
the mother and her child, remembering 
that the Lord of heaven and earth had 
once lain in a manger, and-clung to a 
humble earthly mother. 

The man shook with a sudden affright. 
He had intended to wrest the child from 
her grasp, and mount and ride away; he 
was roused from his reverie by the thrust- 
ing upon him of his opportunity, facili- 
tated a hundredfold. Evelina had evi- 
dently forgotten something. She hesi- 
tated for a moment; then put the baby 
down upon a great pile of straw among 
the horned creatures, and catching her 
shawl about her head, ran swiftly to the 
house. 

Absalom moved mechanically into the 
doorway. The child, still pensive and 
silent, and looking tenderly infantile, lay 
upon the straw. A sudden pang of pity 
for her pierced his heart: how her own 
would be desolated! His horse, hitched 
in a clump of cedars, awaited him ten 
steps away. It was his only chance—his 
last chance. And he had been hardly 
entreated. The child’s eyes rested, star- 
tled and dilated, upon him; he must be 
quick. 

The next moment he turned suddenly, 
ran hastily through the snow, crashed 
amongst the cedars, mounted his horse, 
and galloped away. 

It was only a moment that Evelina ex- 
pected to be at the house, but the gourd 
of salt that she sought was not in its 
place. She hurried out with it at last, 
unprescient of any danger until all at 
once she saw the footprints of a man in 
the snow, otherwise untrodden, about the 
fodder-stack. She still heard the two 
axes at the wood-pile. Her father, she 
knew, was at the house. 

A smothered scream escaped her lips. 
The steps had evidentiy gone into the 
stable, and had come out thence. Her 
faltering strength could scarcely support 
her tothe door. And then she saw lying 
in the straw Elnathan Daniel, beginning 
to babble and gurgle again, and to grow 
very pink with joy over a new toy—a 
man’s glove, a red woollen glove acci- 
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dentally dropped in the straw. She 
caught it from his hands, and turned it 
about curiously. She had knit it herself 
—for Absalom! 

When she came into the house, beam- 
ing with joy, the baby holding the glove 
in his hands, the men listened to her in 
dumfounded amaze, and with significant 
side glances at each other. 

‘*He wouldn’t take the baby whenst he 
hed the chance, ’kase he knowed ’twould 
hurt me so. An’ he never wanted ter tor- 
ment me—TI reckon he never did mean ter 
torment me. An’ he did ‘low wunst he 
war sorry he spited dad. Oh! I hev been 
a heap too quick an’ spiteful myself. I 
hev been so terrible wrong! Look a-hyar: 
he lef’ this glove ter show me he hed been 
hyar, an’ could hev tuk the baby ef he hed 
hed the heart ter do it. Oh! I’m goin’ 
right up the mounting an’ tell him how 
sorry I be.” 

‘*Toler’ble cheap!” grumbled Stephen 
—‘‘one old glove. An’ he'll git Elna- 
than Daniel an’ ye too. A smart fox 
he be.” 

They could not dissuade her; and after 
a time it came to pass that the Quimbey 
and Kittredge feuds were healed: for how 
could the heart of a grandfather withstand 
a toddling spectacle in pink calico that 
ran away, one day some two years later, 
in company with an adventurous dog, and 
came down the mountain to the cabin in 
the Cove, squeezing through the fence 
rails after the manner of his underfoot 
world, proceeding thence to the house, 
where he made himself very merry and 
very welcome? And when Tim mount- 
ed his horse and rode up the mountain, 
with the youngster on the pommel of the 
saddle, lest Evelina be out of her mind 
with fright because of his absence, how 
should he and old Mrs. Kittredge differ in 
their respective opinions of his vigorous 
growth, and grace of countenance, and 
peartness of manner? On the strength 
of this concurrence Tim was induced to 
‘light an’ hitch,” and he even sat on the 
cabin porch and talked over the crops 
with Absalom, who, the next time he went 
to town, stopped at the cabin in the Cove 
to bring word how Elnathan Daniel was 
‘*thrivin’.” The path that Evelina had 
worn to the crag in those first homesick 
days on the mountain rapidly extended it- 
self into the Cove, and widened and grew 
smooth, as the grandfather went up and 
the grandson came down. 





‘““AN OPEN CHURCH SOME LOOK OF WELCOME WORE.” 


THE CONVICT’S CHRISTMAS EVE, 


BY WILL CARLETON. 


HE term was done; my penalty was past; 

I saw the outside of the walls at last. 
When I left that stone punishment of sin, 
*Twas ‘most as hard as when I first went in. 

It seemed at once as though the swift-voiced air 
Told slanderous tales about me everywhere; 
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As if the ground itself was shrinking back 

For fear ‘twould get the Cain’s mark of my track. 
Women would edge away, with shrewd she-guesses, 
As if my very glance would spoil their dresses; 
Men looked me over with close, careless gaze, 

And understood my downcast, jail-bred ways; 

My hands were so grim-hardened and defiled, 

I wouldn’t have had the cheek to pet a child; 

If I had spoken to a dog that day, 

He would have tipped his nose and walked away; 
And so I wandered in a jail of doubt, 

Whence neither heaven nor earth would let me out. 
The world itself seemed to me every bit 

As hard a prison as the one I'd quit. 


If you are made of anything but dirt, 

If you've a soul that other souls can hurt, 

Turn to the right henceforth, whoever passes: 
It’s death to drop among the lawless classes! 
Men lose, who lose the friendship of the law, 

A blessing from each breath of air they draw; 
They know the advantage of a good square face, 
When theirs has been disfigured by disgrace. 


So I trudged round appropriately slow 

For one with no particular place to go. 

The houses scowled and stared as if to say, 

‘*“You jail-bird, we are honest; walk away!” 

The factory seemed to scream when I came near, 
‘*Stand back! unsentenced men are working here!” 
And virtue had th’ appearance all the time 

Of trying hard to push me back to crime. 


It struck me strange, that stormy, snow-bleached day, 
To watch the different people on the way, 

All carrying bundles, of all sorts of sizes, 

As carefully as gold and silver prizes. 

Well dressed or poor, I could not understand 
Why each one hugged a bundle in his hand. 
I asked an old policeman what it meant. 

He looked me over with eyes shrewdly bent, 
While muttering in a voice that fairly froze, 
‘*Tt’s ’eause to-morrow’s Christmas, I suppose.” 
And then the fact came crashing over me, 
How horribly alone a man can be! 


I don’t pretend what tortures yet may wait 

For souls that have not run their reckonings straight; 
It isn’t for mortal ignorance to say 

What kind of night may follow any day; 

There may be pain for sin some time found out 

That sin on earth knows nothing yet about; 

But I don’t think there’s any harbor known 

Worse for a wrecked soul than to be alone. 
Alone!—there maybe never has occurred 

A word whose gloom is gloomier than that word! 


You who can brighten up your Christmas joys 
With all affection’s small but mighty toys, 
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Who fancy that your gifts of love be rash, 

And presents are not worth their price in cash, 
Thank God, with love and thrift no more at war, 
That you’ve some one to spend your money for! 
A dollar plays a very dingy part, 

Till magnetized by some one’s grateful heart. 


So evening saw me straggling up and down 

Within the gayly lighted, desolate town, 

A hungry, sad heart-hermit all the while, 

My rough face begging for a friendly smile. 

Folks talked with folks in new-made warmth and glee, 
But no one had a word or look for me; 

Love flowed like water, but it could not make 

The world forgive me for my one mistake. 


An open church some look of welcome wore; 

I crept in soft, and sat down near the door. 

I'd never seen ’mongst my unhappy race 

So many happy children in one place; 

I never knew how much a hymn could bring 
From Heaven, until I heard those children sing; 
I never saw such sweet-breathed gales of glee 
As swept around that fruitful Christmas tree. 


You who have tripped through childhood’s merry days 
With passionate love protecting all your ways, 

Who did not see a Christmas-time go by 

Without some present for your sparkling eye, 


Thank God, whose goodness gave such joy its birth, 
And scattered heaven-seeds in the dust of earth! 

In stone-paved ground my thorny field was set: 

I never had a Christmas present yet. 


And so I sat and saw them, and confess 
Felt all th’ unhappier for their happiness; 
And when a man gets into such a state, 
He’s very proud—or very desolate. 


Just then a cry of “Fire!” amongst us came; 

The pretty Christmas tree was all aflame; 

And one sweet child there in our startled gaze 
Was screaming, with her white clothes all ablaze. 
The crowd seemed crazy-like, both old and young, 
And very swift of speech, though slow of tongue. 
But one knew what to do, and not to say, 

And he a convict, just let loose that day. 


I fought like one who deals in deadly strife: 

I wrapped my life around that child's sweet life; 

I choked the flames that choked her, with rich cloaks, . 
Stol’n from some good but very frightened folks; 

I gave the dear girl to her parents’ sight, 

Unharmed by anything excepting fright; 

I tore the blazing branches from the tree; 

And all was safe, and no one hurt but me. 


That night, of which I asked for sleep in vain— 
That night, that tossed me round on prongs of pain, 
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That stabbed me with fierce tortures through and through, 
Was still the happiest that I ever knew. 
I felt that I at last had earned a place 


Among my race, by suffering for my race; 

I felt the glorious facts wouldn’t let me miss 

A mother’s thanks—perhaps a child’s sweet kiss; 
That man’s warm gratitude would find a plan 
To lift me up, and help me be a man. 


Next day they brought a letter to my bed. 

I opened it with tingling nerves and read: 
‘*You have upon my kindness certain claims 
For rescuing my young child from the flames; 
Such deeds deserve a hand unstained by crime; 
I trust you will reform while yet there’s time. 
The blackest sinner may find mercy still. 
(Enclosed please find a thousand dollar bill.) 
Our paths of course on different roads must lie; 
Don't follow me for any more. Good-by.” 


I scorched the dirty rag till it was black; 
Enclosed it in a rag and sent it back. 


That very night I cracked a tradesman’s door, 
Stole with my blistered hands ten thousand more, 
Which next day I took special pains to send 
To my good, distant, wealthy, high-toned friend, 
And wrote upon it in a steady hand, 

In words I hoped he wouldn’t misunderstand: 
‘*Money is cheap, as I have shown you here, 
But gratitude and sympathy are dear. 

These rags are stolen—have been—may often be: 
I trust the one wasn’t that you sent to me. 
Hoping your pride and you are reconciled— 
From the black, sinful rescuer of your child.” 


I crept to court—a crushed, triumphant worm— 
Confessed the theft, and took another term. 


My life closed, and began; and I am back 

Among the rogues that walk the broad-gauged track. 
I toil ’mid every sort of sin that’s known; 

I walk rough roads—but do not walk Alone. 


FIVE 


O'CLOCK TEA.* 


A FARCE. 


BY 
RS. AMY SOMERS, in a lightly 


floating tea gown of singularly be- 


coming texture and color, employs the 
last moments of expectance before the 
arrival of her guests in marching up and 
down in front of the mirror which fills 
the space between the long windows of 


* The supposed time of the action antedates that 
of “The Mouse-Trap,” published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for December, 1886. 


WILLIAM DEAN 


HOWELLS. 


her drawing-room, looking over either 
shoulder for different effects of the drift- 
ing and eddying train, and advancing 
upon her image with certain little bobs 
and bows, and retreating from it with a 
variety of fan practice and elaborated 
courtesies, finally degenerating into bur- 
lesque, and a series of grimaces and 
‘*mouths” made at the responsive reflex. 
In the fascination of this amusement she 
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is first ignorant, and then aware, of the 
presence of Mr. Willis Campbell, who 
in the landing space between the draw- 
ing-room and the library stands, hat in 
hand, in the pleased contemplation of 
Mrs. Somers’s manceuvres and contor- 
tions as the mirror reports them to him. 
Mrs. Somers does not permit herself the 
slightest start on seeing him in the glass, 
but turns deliberately away, having taken 
time to prepare the air of gratification 
and surprise with which she greets him 
at half the length of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Somers, giving her hand: ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Campbell! How very nice of you! 
How long have you been prowling about 
there on the landing? So stupid of them 
not to have turned up the gas!” 

Campbell: ‘‘I wasn’t much incom- 
moded. That sort of pitch-darkness is 
rather becoming to my style of beauty, I 
find. The only objection was that I 
couldn’t see you.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Do you often make 
those pretty speeches ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘When I can found them 
on fact.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ What can I say back? 
Oh! That I’m sorry I couldn’t have met 


you when you were looking your best.” 


Campbell: ‘‘Um! 
could have borne it? 
there.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Qn second thoughts, 
no. 
the gas.” 

Campbell : ‘‘No; let me.” He prevents 
her ringing, and going out into the space 
between the library and drawing-room, 
stands with his hand on the key of the 
gas-burner. ‘‘ Now how do I look ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Beautiful.” 

Campbell, turning up the gas: ‘* And 
now ?” : 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Not half so well. De- 
cidedly pitch-darkness is becoming to you. 
Better turn it down again.” 

Campbell, rejoining her in the drawing- 
room: ‘‘ No; it isn’t so becoming to you; 
and I’m not envious, whatever I am.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ You are generosity it- 
self.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ If you come to phrases, I 
prefer magnanimity.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Well, say magnanim- 
ity. Won’t you sit down—while you 
have the opportunity?” She sinks upon 
the sofa, and indicates with her fan an 
easy-chair at one end of it. 


Do you think you 
We might go out 


I shall ring to have them turn up. 
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Campbell, dropping into it: ‘‘ Are there 
going to be so many ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘* You never can tell 
about five o’clock tea. There mayn’t be 
more than half a dozen; there may be 
thirty or forty. But I wished to affect 
your imagination.” 

Campbell ; ‘‘ You had better have tried 
it in some other kind of weather. It’s 
snowing like—” 

Mrs. Somers, running to the window, 
and peeping out through the side of the 
curtain: ‘‘ It is! like—cats and dogs!” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh no! You can’t say 
that. It only rains that way. I was going 
to say it myself, but I stopped in time.” 

Mrs. Somers, standing before the win- 
dow with clasped hands: ‘‘No matter! 
There will simply be nobody but bores. 
They come in any sort of weather.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. Somers. 
I’m glad I ventured out.” 

Mrs. Somers, turning about: ‘‘ What ?” 
Then realizing the situation: ‘‘Oh, poor 
Mr. Campbell!” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, don’t mind me! I 
can stand it if you can. I belong toa sex, 
thank you, that doesn’t pretend to have 
any tact. I would just as soon tell a 
man he was a bore as not. But I thought 
it might worry a lady, perhaps.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Worry? I’m simply 
aghast at it. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing worse ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, not much worse.” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘* What can I do to make 
you forget it ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ I can’t think of anything. 
It seems to me that I shall always remem- 
ber it as the most fortunate speech a lady 
ever made to me—and they have said some 
flattering things to me in my time.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh, don’t be entirely 
heartless. Wouldn’t a cup of tea blot it 
out? With a Peak & Frean?’ She ad- 
vances beseechingly upon him. ‘‘Come, 
I will give you a cup at once.” 

Campbell: ‘‘No, thank you; I would 
rather have it with the rest of the bores. 
They'll be sure to come.” 

Mrs. Somers, resuming her seat on 
the sofa: ‘‘ You are implacable. And I 
thought you said you were generous.” 

Campbell: ‘‘No; merely magnani- 
mous. I can’t forget your cruel frank- 
ness; but I know you can, and I ask you 
to do it.” He throws himself back in his 
chair with a sigh. ‘‘And who knows? 
Perhaps you were right.” 
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Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ About what ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ My being a bore.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘I should think you 
would know.” 

Campbell: ‘‘No; that’s the difficulty. 
Nobody would be a bore if he knew it.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh, some would, I 
think.” 

Campbell : ‘‘Do you mean me ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Well, no, then. Idon’t 
believe you would be a bore, if you knew 
it. Is that enough ? or do you expect me 


to say something more ?” 
Campbell: ‘‘No; it’s quite enough, 
He remains pensively si- 


thank you.” 
lent. 

Mrs. Somers, after waiting for him to 
speak: ‘‘ Bores for bores, don’t you hate 
the silent ones most ?” 

Campbell, desperately rousing himself: 
‘* Mrs. Somers, if you only knew how dis- 
agreeable I was going to make myself just 
before I concluded to hold my tongue!” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Really? What were 
you going to say ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Do you actually wish to 
know ?” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘Oh no; Lonly thought 
you wished to tell.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Not at all. ‘You com- 
plained of my being silent.” 
Mrs. Somers: ‘* Did T? 

I will never do so again.” 
her fan. 

Campbell: ‘* And I complain of your 
delay. You can tell me now, just as well 
as two weeks hence, whether you love me 
enough to marry me or not.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ You promised not to 
recur to that subject without some hint 
from me. You have broken your prom- 
ise.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, you wouldn’t give 
me any hint.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ How can I believe you 
care for me if you are false in this ?” 

Campbell: *‘It seems to me that my 
falsehood is another proof of my affec- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Very well, then; you 
can wait till I know my mind.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Td rather know your 
heart. But Ill wait.” After a pause: 
‘*Why do you carry a fan on a day like 
this? I ask, to make general conversa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Somers, spreading the fan in her 
lap, and looking at it curiously: ‘‘I don’t 
know.” After a moment: ‘*Oh yes; for 


I was wrong. 
She laughs in 
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the same reason that I shall have ice-cream 
after dinner to-day.” 

Campbell: ‘‘That’s no reason at all.” 
After a moment: ‘‘Are you going to have 
ice-cream to-day after dinner ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Imight. If I had com- 
pany.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, I couldn't stay after 
hinting. I’m too proud for that.” He 
pulls his chair nearer and joins her in ex- 
amining the fan in herlap. ‘‘ What is so 
very strange about your fan ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Nothing. I was just 
seeing how a fan looked that was the sub- 
ject of gratuitous criticism.” 

Campbell: ‘‘I didn’t criticise the fan.” 
He regards it studiously. 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh! Not the fan?” 

Campbell: ‘‘No; I think it’s extreme- 
ly pretty. I like big fans.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘So good of you! 
Spanish. That’s why it’s so large.” 
Campbell : ‘* It’s hand-painted too.” 

Mrs. Somers, leaning back, and leav- 
ing him to the inspection of the fan: 
‘*'You’re a connoisseur, Mr. Campbell.” 

Campbell : *‘ Oh, I can tell hand-paint- 
ing from machine-painting when I see it. 
*Tisn’t so good.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘** Thank you.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Not at all. Now that fel- 
low—cavalier, I suppose, in Spain—mak- 
ing love in that attitude, you can see at a 
glance that he’s hand-painted. No ma- 
chine-painted cavalier would do it in that 
way. And look at the lady’s hand. Who 
ever saw a hand of that size before ?” 

Mrs. Somers, unclasping the hands 
which she had folded at her waist, and 
putting one of them out to take up the 
fan: ‘‘ You said you were not criticising 
the fan.” 

Campbell, quickly seizing the hand, 
with the fan in it: ‘“Ah, ’m wrong! 
Here’s another one no bigger. Let me 
see which is the largest.” 

Mrs. Somers, struggling not very vio- 
lently to free her hand: ‘*‘ Mr. Campbell!” 

Campbell : *‘ Don’t take it away! You 
must listen to me now, Amy.” 

Mrs. Somers, rising abruptly, and drop- 
ping her fan as she comes forward to 
meet an elderly gentleman arriving from 
the landing: ‘‘Mr. Bemis! How very 
heroic of you to come such a day! Isn’t 
it too bad ?” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘‘ Not if it makes me spe- 
cially welcome, Mrs. Somers.” Discover- 
ing Campbell: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Campbell!” 


It’s 
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Campbell, striving for his self-posses- 
sion as they shake hands: ‘‘ Yes, another 
hero, Mr. Bemis. Mrs. Somers is going 
to brevet everybody who comes to-day.— 
She didn’t say heroes to me, but—” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ You shall have your tea 
at once, Mr. Bemis.” She rings. ‘‘I was 
making Mr. Campbell wait for his. You 
don’t order up the teapot for one hero.” 

- Mr. Bemis: ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! No, indeed! 
But I’m very glad you do for two. The 
fact is’—rubbing his hands—‘‘ I’m half 
frozen.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Is it so very cold?” 
To Campbell, who presents her fan with 
a bow: ‘‘Oh, thank you.” To Mr. Be- 
mis: ‘‘ Mr. Campbell has just been object- 
ing to my fan. He doesn’t like it being 
hand-painted, as he calls it.” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘‘That reminds me of a 
California gentleman whom I found look- 
ing at an Andrea del Sarto in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence one day—by-the-way, 
you've been a Californian too, Mr. Camp- 
bell; but you won’t mind. He seemed 
to be puzzled over it, and then he said to 
me—I was standing near him—‘ Hand- 
painted, I presume?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘*‘ Ah! ha! ha! ha! How 
very good!” To the maid, who appears: 
‘The tea, Lizzie.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You don’t think he was 
joking ?” 

Mr. Bemis, with misgiving: ‘‘ Why, 
no, it never occurred to me that he was.” 

Campbell: ‘*You can’t always tell 
when a Californian’s joking.” 

Mrs. Somers, with insinuation: ‘‘ Can’t 
you? Not even adoptive ones ?” 

Campbell : ‘‘Adoptive ones never joke.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘*‘ Not even about hand- 
painted fans? What an interesting fact!” 
She sits down on the sofa behind the lit- 
tle table on which the maid arranges the 
tea, and pours out acup. Then,with her 
eyes on Mr. Bemis: ‘‘Cream and sugar 
both? Yes?” Holding a cube of sugar 
in the tongs: ‘‘ How many ?” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘‘ One, please.” 

Mrs. Somers, handing it to him: ‘‘Tl’m 
so glad you take your tea au naturel, as 
I call it.” 

Campbell : ‘* What do you call it when 
they don’t take it with cream and sugar ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Awunnaturel. There’s 
only one thing worse: taking it with a 
slice of lemon in it. You might as well 
draw it from a bothersome samovar at 
once, and be done with it.” 
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Campbell : 
resque.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘It is insincere. 
Californians. Natives.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Well, I can think of some- 
thing much worse than tea with lemon 
in it.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ What?” 

Campbell : ‘* No tea at all.” 

Mrs. Somers, recollecting herself: ‘‘ Oh, 
poor Mr. Campbell! Two lumps?” 

Campbell: ‘‘One, thank you. 
pity is so sweet!” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘You ought to have 
thought of the milk of human kindness, 
and spared my cream jug too.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ You didn’t pour out your 
compassion soon enough.” 

Mr. Bemis, who has been sipping his 
tea in silent admiration: ‘‘ Are you often 
able to keep it up in that way? I was 
fancying myself at the theatre.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh, don’t encore us! 
Mr. Campbell would keep saying his 
things over indefinitely.” 

Campbell, presenting his cup: ‘“ An- 
other lump. It’s turned bitter. Two!” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘*Ha, ha, ha! Very good 
—very good indeed!” 

Campbell: ‘‘Thank you kindly, Mr. 
Bemis.” 

Mrs. Somers, greeting the new arri- 
vals, and leaning forward to shake hands 
with them as they come up, without ris- 
ing: ‘‘ Mrs. Roberts! How very good of 
you! And Mr. Roberts!” 

Roberts : ‘* Not at all.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘Of course we were 
coming.” 

Mrs. Somers: ** Will you have some 
tea? You see I’m installed already. Mr. 
Campbell was so greedy he wouldn’t 
wait.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Mr. Bemis and I are here 
in the character of heroes, and we had to 
have our tea at once. You're a hero too, 
Roberts, though you don’t look it. Any 
one who comes to tea in such weather is 
a hero, or a—” 

Mrs. Somers, interrupting him with 
a little shriek: ‘‘Ugh! How: hot that 
handle’s getting!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Ah,I dare say. Let me 
turn out my sister’s cup.” Pouring out 
the tea and handing it to Mrs. Roberts: 
‘I don’t see how you cou:d reconcile it 
to your No. Eleven conscience to leave 
your children in such a snow-storm as 
this, Agnes.” 
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Mrs. Roberts, in vague alarm: ‘‘ Why, 
what in the world could happen to them, 
Willis?” 

Campbell : ‘‘Oh, nothing to them. But 
suppose Roberts got snowed under. Have 
some tea, Roberts?” He offers to pour 
out a cup. 

Mrs. Somers, dispossessing him of the 
teapot with dignity: “Thank you, Mr. 
Campbell; J will pour out the tea.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Oh, very well. I thought 
the handle was hot.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ It’s cooler now.” 

Campbell: ‘‘And you won't let me 
help you 2?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ When there are more 
people you may hand the tea.” 

Campbell: ‘‘I wish I knew just how 
much that meant.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Very little. As little 
as an adoptive Californian in his most 
earnest mood.” While they talk—Camp- 
bell bending over the teapot, on which 
Mrs. Somers keeps her hand—the others 
form a little group apart. 

Mr. Bemis, to Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘I hope 
Mr. Roberts’s distinguished friend won't 
give us the slip on account of the storm.” 

Roberts: ‘‘Oh no; he'll be sure to come. 
He may be late. But he’s the most amia- 
ble of Englishmen, and I know he won't 
disappoint Mrs. Somers.” 

Bemis: ‘‘ The most unamiable of Eng- 
lishmen couldn’t do that.” 

Roberts: ‘*‘ Ah, I don’t know. Did you 
meet Mr. Pogis ?” 

Bemis: ‘‘No; what did he do ?” 

Roberts: ‘‘ Why, he came—to the Hib- 
bens’s dinner—in a sack coat.” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘“‘I thought it was a 
Cardigan jacket.” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘‘I heard a Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Ah, there is Mrs. Cur- 
wen!” To Campbell, aside : ‘‘ And with- 
out her husband!” 

Campbell: ‘‘Or any one else’s hus- 
band.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ For shame!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You began it.” 

Mrs. Somers, to Mrs. Curwen, who ap- 
proaches her sofa: ‘‘ You are kindness 
itself, Mrs. Curwen, to come on such 
a day.” The ladies press each other's 
hands. 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ You are goodness in 
person, Mrs. Somers, to say so.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ And I am magnanimity 
embodied. Let me introduce myself, Mrs. 
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Curwen!” He bows, and Mrs. Curwen 
deeply courtesies. 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘I should never have 
known you.” 

Campbell, melodramatically, to Mrs. 
Somers: ‘‘Tea, ho! for Mrs. Curwen—im- 
penetrably disguised as kindness.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘What shall I say to 
him ?” 

Mrs. Somers, pouring the tea: “ Any- 
thing you like, Mrs. Curwen. Aren't we 
to see Mr. Curwen to-day ?” 

Mrs. Curwen, taking her tea: ‘‘ No, I’m 
his insufficient apology. He’s detained 
at his office—business.”’ 

Campbell: ‘‘Then you see they don’t 
all come, Mrs. Somers.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ All what ?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Oh, all the—heroes.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘Is that what he was 
going to say, Mrs. Somers ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘You never can tell 
what he’s going to say.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘I should think you 
would be afraid of him.” 

Mrs. Somers, with a little shrug: ‘‘Oh 
no; he’s quite harmless. It’s just a little 
way he has.” To Mr. and Mrs. Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bemis, and Dr. Law- 
ton, who all appear together: ‘‘ Ah, how 
do youdo? So glad to see you! Sovery 
kind of you! I didn’t suppose you would 
venture out. And you too, doctor?’ She 
begins to pour out tea for them, one after 
another, with great zeal. 

Dr. Lawton: ‘‘ Yes, I too. Itsounded 
very much as if I were Brutus also.” He 
stirs his tea and stares round at the com- 
pany. ‘‘It seems to me that I have met 
these conspirators before. That's what 
mikes Boston insupportable. You're al- 
ways meeting the same people!” 

Campbell: ‘‘We all feel it as keenly 
as you do, doctor.” 

Lawton, looking sharply at him: ‘‘ Oh! 
you here? I might have expected it. 
Where is your aunt ?” 

Mrs. Crashaw, appearing: ‘‘If you 
mean me, Dr. Lawton—” 

Lawton : ‘‘I do, my dear friend. What 
company is complete without you ?” 

Mrs. Somers, reaching forward to take 
her hand, while with her disengaged hand 
she begins to pour her a cup of tea: 
‘*None in my house.” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘ Very pretty.” Tak- 
ing her tea. ‘‘I hope it isn’t complete, 
either, without the English painter you 
promised us.” 
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“WILL YOU ANSWER MY QUESTION, AMY ?”’—[SEF PAGE 92.] 
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Mrs. Somers: ‘‘No, indeed! And a 
great many other people besides. But 
haven’t you met him yet? I supposed 
Mrs. Roberts—” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘Oh, I don’t go to all 
of Agnes’s fandangoes. I was to have 
seen him at Mrs. Wheeler’s—he is being 
asked everywhere, of course -- but he 
didn’t come. He sent his father and mo- 
ther instead. They were very nice old 
people, but they hadn’t painted his pic- 
tures.” 

Lawton ; ‘‘ They might say his pictures 
would never have been painted without 
them.” 

Bemis: ‘‘It was like Heine’s going to 
visit Rachel by appointment. She wasn’t 
in, but her father and mother were; and 
when he met her afterward he told her 
that he had just come from a show where 
he had seen a curious monster advertised 
for exhibition—the offspring of a hare and 
a salmon. The monster was not to be 
seen at the moment, but the showman said 
here was monsieur the hare and madame 
the salmon.” 

Mrs. Roberts : ‘‘ What in the world did 
Rachel say ?” 

Lawton: ‘‘ Ah, that’s what these brill- 
iant anecdotes never tell. And I think it 
would be very interesting to know what 
the victim of a witticism has to say.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘I should think you 
would know very often, doctor.” 

Lawton: ‘‘Ah, now I should like to 
know what the victim of a compliment 
says!” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ He bows his thanks.” 
Dr. Lawton makes a profound obeisance, 
to which Mrs. Curwen responds in bur- 
lesque. 

Mr. Miller : ‘‘ We all envy you, doctor.” 

Mrs. Miller: ‘‘Oh yes. Mrs. Curwen 
never makes a compliment without mean- 
ing it.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘I can’t say that quite, 
my dear. I should be very sorry to mean 
all the civil things I say. But I never 
flatter gentlemen of a certain age.” 

Mrs. Miller, tittering ineffectively: ‘I 
shall know what to say to Mr. Miller after 
this.” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘‘ Well, if you haven’t 
got the man, Mrs. Somers, you have got 
his picture, haven’t you ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Yes; it’s on my writ- 
ing-desk in the library. Let me—” 

Lawton: ‘‘No,no! Don’t disturb your- 
self! We wish to tear it to pieces without 
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your embarrassing presence. 
take my arm, Mrs. Crashaw ?” 

Mrs. Bemis: ‘‘Oh, let us all go and 
see it!” 

Roberts : ‘‘ Aren’t you coming, Willis 2” 

Campbell, without looking round: 
‘“‘Thank you, I’ve seen it.” 

Mrs. Somers, whom the withdrawal of 
her other guests has left alone with him: 
‘“How could you tell such a fib?” 

Campbell: ‘‘I could tell much worse 
fibs than that in such a cause.” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ What cause ?” 

Campbell : *‘ A lost one, I’m afraid. Will 
you answer my question, Amy ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Did you ask me any ?” 

Campbell: ‘*You know I did—before 
those people came in.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh! That! Yes. I 
should like to ask you a question first.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Twenty, if you like.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Why do you feel au- 
thorized to call me by my first name ?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Because I love you. Now 
will you answer me?” 

Mrs. Somers, dreamily: ‘‘I didn’t say 
I would, did I?” 

Campbell, rising sadly: ‘*‘ No.” 

Mrs. Somers, mechanically taking the 
hand he offers her: ‘‘Oh! What—” 

Campbell: ‘‘I'm going. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘So soon ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Yes. But I'll try to make 
amends by not coming back soon—or at 
all.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ You mustn't.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Mustn’t what ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ You mustn’t keep my 
hand. Here come some more people. Ah, 
Mrs. Canfield! Miss Bayly! So very nice 
of you, Mrs. Wharton! Will you have 
some tea ?” 

Mrs. Wharton: ‘‘No, thank you. The 
only objection to afternoon tea is the tea.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘I’m so glad you don’t 
mind the weather.” With her hand on 
the teapot, glancing up at Miss Bayly: 
‘* And do you refuse too?” 

Miss Bayly: ‘‘I can answer for Mrs. 
Canfield that she doesn’t, and I never do. 
We object to the weather.” 

Mrs. Somers, pouring a cup of tea: 
‘*That makes it a little more difficult. I 
can keep from offering Mrs. Wharton 
some tea, but I can’t stop its snowing.” 

Miss Bayly, taking her cup: ‘“ But 
you’re so amiable, we know you would if 
youcould, and that’s quiteenough. We’re 
not the first and only, are we?” 
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‘*MRS. SOMERS, POURING A CUP OF TEA: ‘THAT MAKES IT A LITTLE MORE DIFFICULT.’ ”’ 
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Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Dear, no! There are 
multitudes of flattering spirits in the li- 
brary, stopping the mouth of my portrait 
with pretty speeches.” 

Miss Bayly, vividly: ‘‘ Not your Bram- 
ford portrait ?” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ My Bramford portrait.” 

Miss Bayly, to the other ladies: ‘‘ Oh, 
let us goand see it too!” They flutter out 
of the drawing-room, where Mrs. Somers 
and Campbell remain alone together as 
before. He continues silent, while she 
waits for him to speak. 

Mrs. Somers, finally: ‘* Well?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Well what?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Nothing. Only I 
thought you were—you were going to—” 

Campbell: ‘‘No; I’ve got nothing to 

“say.” 

ive. Somers: ‘‘I didn’t mean that. 
I thought you were going to—go.” She 
puts up her hand and hides a triumphant 
little smile with it. 

Campbell: ‘‘ Very well, then, I'll go, 
since you wish it.” He holds out his 
hand. 

Mrs. Somers, putting hers behind her: 
‘*You’ve shaken hands once. Besides, 
who said I wished you to go?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Do you wish me to stay ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘“‘I wish you to—hand 
tea to people.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ And you won’t say any- 
thing more ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘It seems to me that’s 
enough.” 

Campbell: “It isn’t enough for me. 
But I suppose beggars mustn’t be choosers. 
I can’t stay merely to hand tea to people, 
however. You can say yes or no now, 
Amy, as well as any other time.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Well, no, then—if you 
wish it so much.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You know I don’t wish 
it.” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ You gave me my choice. 
I thought you were indifferent about the 
word.” 

Campbell: ‘‘You know better than 
that, Amy.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘“‘Amy again! Aren’t 
you a little previous, Mr. Campbell ?” 

Campbell, with a sigh: ‘‘ Ah, that’s for 
you to say.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Wouldn’t it be impo- 
lite?” ; 

Campbell: ‘‘ Oh, not for you.” 

Mrs. Somers: “If you’re so sarcastic, 
T shall be afraid of you.” 
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Campbell: ‘‘ Under 
stances ?” 

Mrs. Somers, dropping her eyes: ‘‘I 
don’t know.” He makes a rush upon 
her. ‘‘Oh! here comes Mrs. Curwen! 
Shake hands, as if you were going.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ What! is Mr. Camp- 
bell going too 2” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Too? 
ing, Mrs. Curwen ?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Yes, ’m going. The 
likeness is perfect, Mrs. Somers. It’s a 
speaking likeness, if there ever was one.” 

Campbell : ‘* Did it do all the talking ?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ It would—if Mrs. Rob- 
erts and Dr. Lawton hadn’t been there. 
Well, I must go.” 

Campbell: ‘‘So must I.” 

Mrs. Somers, in surprise: ‘‘ Must you ?”’ 

Campbell: ‘‘ Yes: these drifts will be 
over my ears directly.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ You poor man! 
don’t mean to say you're walking 2?” 

Campbell: ‘‘I shall be in about half a 
minute.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ Indeed you shall not! 
You shall be driving—with me. I’vea 
vacancy in the coupé, and I'll set you 
down wherever you like.” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Won’t it crowd you ?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ Not at all.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Or incommode you in any 
way ?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘It will oblige me in 
every way.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Then I will go, and a 
thousand thanks. Good-by again, Mrs. 
Somers.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ Good-by, Mrs. Somers. 
Poor Mrs. Somers! It seems too bad to 
leave you here alone, bowed in an elegiac 
attitude over your tea-urn.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Oh,’not at all! 
member me to Mr. Curwen.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘T will. 
Campbell—” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Mr. Campbell—” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well ?” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘To which ?” 

Campbell ; ‘‘ Both.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Neither!” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘ Ah, ha! ha! ha! Mr. 
Campbell, do you know much about wo- 
men ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘T had a mother.” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Oh, a mother won't 
do.” 

_ Campbell: ‘‘ Well, I have an only sis- 
ter who is a woman.” 
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Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘A sister won't do, 
either—not your own. You can’t learn 
a woman's meaning in that way.” 

Campbell: ‘‘I will sit at your feet, 
Mrs. Curwen, if you’ll instruct me,” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘I shall be delighted. 
T’ll begin now. Oh, you needn't really 
prostrate yourself!” She stops him in a 
burlesque attempt to do so. ‘‘And I'll 
concentrate the wisdom of the whole first 
lesson in a single word.” 

Campbell, with clasped hands of en- 
treaty: ‘‘Speak, blessed ghost!” 

Mrs. Curwen: ‘‘Stay! Ah, ha! ha! ha!” 
She flies at Mrs. Somers and kisses her. 
‘*You can’t say I’m ill-natured, my dear, 
whatever Iam!” 

Mrs. Somers, pursuing her exit with 
the word: ‘‘No, merely atrocious.” A 
pause ensues, in which Campbell stands 
irresolute. 

Campbell, finally: ‘‘ Did you wish me 
to stay, Amy ?” 

Mrs. Somers, airily: ‘‘I? Oh no! It 
was Mrs. Curwen.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Then I think I'll accept 
her kind offer of a seat in her coupé.” 

Mrs. Somers: “Oh! I thought, of 


course, you’d stay—at her request.” 


Campbell: ‘‘No; I shall only stay at 
yours.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ And I shall not ask 
you. In fact, I warn you not to.” 

Campbell: ‘*‘ Why ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Because, if you urge 
me to speak now, I shall say—” 

Campbell: ‘‘I wasn’t going to urge 
you.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘No matter! Ishall say 
it now without being urged. Yes, I’ve 
made up my mind. I can’t marry a 
flirt.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ I can, Amy.” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ Sir!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ You know very well you 
sent those people into the other room to 
keep me here and torment me”— 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Now, you’ve insulted 
me, and all 7s over.” 

Campbell: —‘‘To tantalize me with 
your loveliness, your beauty, your grace, 
Amy!” 

Mrs. Somers, softening: ‘‘ Oh, that’s all 
very well—” 

Campbell: ‘‘I’m glad you like it. I 
could go on at much greater length. 
But you know I love you dearly, Amy, 
and why should you delight in my ago- 
nies? But only marry me, and you shall 
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delight in them as long as you live, 
and—” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ You must hold me very 
cheap to think I would take you from 
that creature.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Confound her! I wasn’t 
hers to give. I offered myself first.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘She offered you last, 
and—no, thank you, please.” 

Campbell: ‘‘Do you really mean it ?” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘I shall not say. Or, 
yes, I will say. If that woman, who 
seems to have you at her beck and call, 
had not intermeddled, I might have made 
you a very different answer. But now 
my eyes are opened, and I see what I 
should have to expect, and—no, thank 
you, please.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ And if she hadn’t offered 
me—” 

Mrs. Somers, drawing out her hand- 
kerchief and putting it to her eyes: ‘‘I 
was feeling kindly toward you—I was 
such a little fool—” 

Campbell: ‘*‘ Amy!” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘And you knew how 
much I disliked her.” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Yes, I saw by the way you 
kissed each other.” 

Mrs. Somers : ‘‘ Nonsense! You knew 
that meant nothing. But if it had been 
anybody else in the world but her, I 
shouldn’t have minded it. And now”’— 

Campbell : ‘‘ Now—” 

Mrs. Somers: —‘‘ Now all those geese 
are coming back from the other room, 
and they’ll see that I’ve been crying, and 
everybody will know everything. Wil- 
lis—” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Willis 2” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘Let me go! I must 
bathe my eyes! You stay here and re- 
ceive them! I'll be back at once!” She 
escapes from the arms stretched toward 
her, and out of the door, just before her 
guests enter from the library, and Camp- 
bell remains to receive them. The ladies, 
in returning, call over one another’s heads 
and shoulders. 

Mrs. Roberts : ‘‘ Amy, it’s lovely! But 
it doesn’t half do you justice.” 

Young Mrs. Bemis: ‘‘ It’s too sweet for 
anything, Mrs. Somers.” 

Mrs. Crashaw : ‘‘ Why did you let the 
man put you into that ridiculous seven- 
teenth-century dress? Can’t he paint a 
modern frock ?” 

Mrs. Wharton: ‘‘But what exquisite 
coloring, Mrs. Somers!” 
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Mrs. Miller : ‘‘ He’s got just your lovely 
turn of the head.” 

Miss Bayly: ‘‘ And the way you hold 
your fan—what character he’s thrown 
intoit!”...~ 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ And that fall of the 
skirt, Amy—that skirt is full of charac- 
ter!” She discovers Mr. Campbell behind 
the tea-urn. He has Mrs. Somers’s light 
wrap on his shoulders, and her fan in his 
hand, and he alternately hides his blushes 
with it, and coquettishly folds and pats 
his mouth in a gross caricature of Mrs. 
Somers’s manner; in rising he twitches his 
coat forward in a similar burlesque of a 
lady’s management of her skirt. ‘‘ Why, 
where is Amy, Willis ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Gone a moment. Some 
trouble about—the hot water.” 

Lawton: ‘‘ Hot water that you’ve been 
getting into? Ah, young man, look me 
in the eye!” 

Campbell : ‘‘ Your glass one, doctor ?” 

Young Mr. Bemis: ‘‘Why, my dear, 
has your father got a glass eye?” 

Mrs. Bemis: ‘‘Of course he hasn’t. 
What an idea! I don’t know what Mr. 
Campbell means.” 

Lawton: ‘I’ve no doubt he wishes I 
had a glass eye. Two of them, for that 
matter. But that isn’t answering my 
question. Where is Mrs. Somers ?”’ 

Campbell: ‘‘ That was my sister’s ques- 
tion, and I did answer it. Have some 
tea, ladies? I’m glad you like my por- 
trait, and that you think he’s got my love- 
ly turn of the head, and the way I hold 
my fan, and the character of my skirt; 
but I agree with you that it isn’t half as 
pretty as I am.” 

The Ladies: ‘‘Oh, what shall we do 
to him? Prescribe for us, doctor.” 

Campbell: ‘‘No,no! I want the doc- 
tor’s services myself. I don’t want him 
to give me his medicines. I want him to 
give me away.” 

Lawton : *‘ You’re tired of giving your- 
self away, then?” 

Campbell : ‘‘ It’s of no use. They won’t 
have me.” 

Lawton; ‘‘Who won't ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Oh, I'll leave Mrs. Som- 
ers to say.” 

Mrs. Somers, radiantly reappearing: 
‘*Say what?” She has hidden the traces 
of her tears from every one but the ladies 
by a light application of powder, and she 
knows that they all know she has been 
crying, and this makes her a little more 


smiling. ‘‘Say what?” She addresses 
the company in general, rather than 
Campbell. 

Campbell, with caricatured tenderness: 
“*Say yes.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘What does he mean, 
doctor ?” 

Lawton : ‘‘ Oh, I’m afraid he’s past all 
surgery. I give him over to you, Mrs. 
Somers.” 

Campbell: ‘‘There, now. She wasn’t 
the last to do it!” 

Mrs. Somers, with the resolution of a 
widow: ‘‘ Well, I suppose there’s nothing 
else for it, then. I'll see what can be done 
for your patient, doctor.”” She passes her 
hand through Campbell’s arm, where he 
continues to stand behind the tea-table. 

Mrs. Roberts, falling upon her and 
kissing her: ‘‘ Amy, you don’t mean it!” 

Mrs. Bemis, embracing her in turn: ‘‘I 
never can believe it.” 

Mrs. Crashaw: ‘It is ridiculous! 
What, Willis ?” 

- Mrs. Miller : ‘‘It does seem too nice to 
be true.” 

Mr. Bemis: ‘‘ You astonish us!” 

Roberts: ‘‘We never should have 
dreamed of it.” 

Young Mr. Bemis: ‘‘ You must give 
us time to realize it.” 

Mrs. Wharton: ‘‘Is it possible 2?” 

Miss Bayly: ‘‘Is it possible?” They 
all shake hands with Mrs. Somers in 
turn. 

Roberts: ‘‘Isn’t this rather sudden, 
Willis ?” 

Campbell: ‘‘Well, it is—for Mrs. 
Somers, perhaps. But J’ve found it aw- 
fully gradual.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Nonsense! It’s an old 
story for both of us.” 

Campbell ; ‘‘ Well, what I like about it 
is, it’s true. Founded on fact!” 

Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘1 can’t believe it!” 

Campbell: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know whom 
all this charming incredulity’s intended 
to flatter, but if it’s I, I say no, not really, 
at all! It’s merely a little coup de théé- 
tre we've been arranging.” 

Lawton, patting him on the shoulder: 
‘*One ahead, as usual.” 

Mrs. Somers: ‘‘ Oh, thank you, doctor! 
There are two of us ahead now.” 

Lawton: ‘‘I believe you, at any rate. 
Bravo!” He initiates an applause in 
which all the rest join, while Campbell 
catches up Mrs. Somers’s fan and unfurls 
it before both their faces. 





PRECIOUS. STONES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY GEORGE F. KUNZ. 


LTHOUGH nearly all the known va- 
LX. rieties of gems have been found in 
the United States, and some of them in 
exceptionally fine specimens, their total 
value is very small in comparison with 
the great extent of the field. But while 
this is not a gem-producing country, a 
résumé of what has been found here will 
undoubtedly be of interest, especially as 
many stones are peculiar to the United 
States. Very little systematic mining or 
working for gems and precious stones has 
ever been done in this country. In most 
of the gem localities they are either of ac- 
cidental occurrence, or are found where 
other materials are being mined in occa- 
sional veins or pockets. They are often 
gathered with little system on the surface, 
as are the garnet and peridot in Arizona 
and New Mexico, or collected in the beds 
of streams or from decomposing rocks, as 
is the moss-agate in Wyoming Territory, 
or on beaches, as the agate, chlorastrolite, 
and thomsonite at Lake Superior. Nearly 
all the gems thus found are sent to the 


large cities for sale, sold to the visiting 
tourists, or sent to other tourist resorts 
to be sold as curios from that vicinity. 
Many of these gems are only known lo- 


cally or to mineralogists. Some of them 
never circulate beyond the gem collect- 
ors of the United States, whose one object 
is to enrich their cabinets with something 
that possesses the qualities of a precious 
stone, viz., beauty and durability. 
Diamonds have occasionally been found 
at a number of localities in the United 
States; but the crystals are of infrequent 
occurrence, and never in sufficient quan- 
tities to warrant any extended mining for 
them. The total number found is not 
more than two hundred. The largest au- 
thenticated diamond crystal was found 
opposite Richmond, at Manchester, Ches- 
terfield County, Virginia, by a laborer en- 
gaged in grading the streets. Its original 
weight was 23} carats, but it had a large 
flaw in one side, and had been injared by 
the finder putting it into an iron furnace 
in order to prove its genuineness. A fac- 
simile of this diamond is represented in 
Fig. 1 on the colored plate. After cut- 
ting, it weighed 11}? carats. It passed 
into the hands of Captain Samuel Dewey, 
and was by him named the ‘‘ Oninoor,” 


or Sea of Light. John Morrissey once 
loaned six thousand dollars on it, but, 
owing to its poor color and other im- 
perfections, it probably is not worth more 
than ten per cent. of that amount to-day. 
A number of diamonds weighing one car- 
at each have been found in North Caro- 
lina, at various times from 1846 up to the 
present time. They are usually found 
in the gold washings, associated with gold 
and other rare minerals. This débris is 
usually the result of the old gneissoid, 
and, perhaps, the decomposed peridotite 
rocks. A diamond weighing 4% carats 
was found on the Alfred Bright Farm 
in Dysartville, McDowell County, North 
Carolina, in the summer of 1886, by the 
twelve-year-old Willie Christie, who was 
sitting at a spring, and saw ‘‘a pretty 
trick” about two feet from where he was 
sitting. He picked it up, took it home, 
and laid it on a shelf. Only after two 
weeks did he think of taking it to any one 
for identification. It was then sent to 
New York for valuation. It is quite per- 
fect, but has a faint yellowish-gray tint. 
These facts were authenticated by the 
writer on the spot. A number of small 
stones have also been found in or near 
the elastic sandstone belt in Georgia, most 
of them in the gold washings of Hall 
County. Here about forty diamonds have 
been found, many of which were of fine 
quality. These diamonds are usually met 
with in the refuse of sluice-boxes and 
‘*long toms” used in mining operations. 
California has furnished them in many 
localities. Professor F.Woehler, of Gott- 
ingen, Germany, discovered microscopic 
diamonds in the platinum sands of the 
Trinity River, and in all the northern 
counties of the State drained by the Trin- 
ity River; also in Coosa Bay, Oregon, and 
in Smith River, Del Norte County. In- 
stances have occurred where fragments of 
broken diamonds have appeared among 
the débris cleaned from the stamping-bat- 
teries which reduce gold ore. At Chero- 
kee Flat, since 1853, from fifty to sixty 
diamonds have been found, the largest 
one weighing 24 carats, some of them rose- 
colored, some yellow, and some white. 
The highest price that has ever been paid 
for a California diamond in the rough is 
five hundred dollars. 
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The probable origin of the South African 
diamond is explained by Cohen, Roscoe, 
and Lewis as derived from an eruptive 
rock, which was forced through beds of 
carbonaceous shale, thoroughly breaking 
up the carbon, so that it was disseminated 
through the voleanic rock from the size 
of a pin point to large masses. This heat- 
ing of the shale had released, as Roscoe 
found, a volatile hydrocarbon, from which 
he thinks the diamond was formed. A 
similar voleanic rock, containing a car- 
bonaceous shale, was found in Elliott 
County, Kentucky, by Mr. J. 8S. Diller; 
and the possibility of diamonds being 
found there was suggested by Professor 
Carvill Lewis, and led to a systematic 
search by Mr. Diller and the writer, under 
a mission from the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey. Diamonds were not found, 
and the shale was found to contain only 
zs as much carbon as the South African 
rock. Still there is a possibility that the 
eruptive rock may have penetrated richer 
layers of the carboniferous and Devonian 
rocks elsewhere. 

Of the corundum or sapphire gems 
more than fifty have been found at the 
Jencks Mine, Franklin, North Carolina, 
where corundum mining was carried on 
some years ago, and has recently been re- 
sumed to supply mineral for a grinding 
or polishing substance. Fully one-half 
of these were really gems in every sense 
of the word. Some ruby-red ones were of 
afaircolor. The blue sapphire and some 
fine violet-blue, light red, pink, and yel- 
low sapphires were also found. None of 
these gems had a higher value than a 
hundred dollars. An emerald-green sap- 
phire (Oriental emerald), measuring 4 
by 2 by 14 inches, that would furnish 
from 80 to 100 carat weight of gems, 
the largest being about 20 carats in 
weight, is now in the cabinet of Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Bement, with the choicest crys- 
tals found at this mine. The gem is one 
of the rarest known. It will not be cut, 
however, since its owner prizes it much 
more highly in its natural state. This lo- 
cality has also furnished some fair cabo- 
chon rubies weighing over onecarat. Ver- 
non, New Jersey, has furnished some crys- 
tals of sapphire and ruby which are brill- 
iant though opaque, thus possessing little 
commercial value. The largest known 
crystal of sapphire came from the Jencks 
Mine about 1872. It weighed 312 pounds, 
and was both red and blue, ruby and sap- 
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phire,in color. It is now 
in the Shepard collection 
at Amherst College, and 
was considerably injured 
in the disastrous fire of 1882. 
Rubies and sapphires, al- 
ways more or less opaque, 
have been found at many 
localities in North Carolina and Georgia. 

The finest sapphires for gems are col- 
lected by the miners from the sluice-boxes 
of the placer mines near Helena, Montana. 
The gems are usually light green, blue, 
red, and all the intermediate shades. One 
of these rough crystals is shown in Fig. 2 of 
the plate. Often they are blue as viewed 
in one direction, and red when seen in 
another. Frequently all the colors would 
assume a red hue by artificial light. A 
very interesting piece of jewelry was re- 
cently made from these stones in the form 
of acrescent. At one end, as seen by day- 
light, the stones were red, shading to a 
bluish-red in the centre, and finally into 
blue at the other end; but by artificial ° 
light the color of all turned red. A few 
small gems less than one carat in weight 
have come from the same place that were 
truly ruby red and sapphire blue. Of 
the latter color, perfect gems have been 
found here up to nine carats in weight. 
By artificial light these are intensely 
brilliant. 

The colored plate shows (Fig. 3) the 
first sapphire ever found in its original 
matrix. It consists of the stone from 
which a kernel of blue sapphire had 
dropped out. This kernel was then cut, 
and replaced in its original matrix. A 
white band running across the centre of 
both shows conclusively that it belonged 
there. It was mined by Colonel C. W. 
Jencks, at Franklin, North Carolina. 
Near this place brown crystals of sap- 
phire have been found, in which, when 
they are cut en cabo- 
chon, so that the dome 
of the cut stone is par- 
allel with the perpen- 
dicular axis of the crys- 
tal, an asteria effect is 
produced, but not as fine 
as the Oriental. 

Spinels of a smoky 
blue, velvet green, and 
dark-tinted claret-color have been found 
in gems weighing about two carats each, 
near Hamburg, New Jersey. Some fine 
ones weighing about two carats each 
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were unearthed in San Luis Obispo, Cal- 
ifornia. Twenty years ago, somewhere 
between Monroe and Southfield, Orange 
County, New York, a deposit was known 
only to two persons, now deceased. The 
locality was worked secretly for some 
years by moonlight, and from it were ob- 
tained the finest crystals of spinel that 
the world has ever known, some of them 
over six inches in diameter. 

Many fine crystals of topaz have been 
found at Platte Mountain, near Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado, during the last three 
years. In appearance they generally vary 
from clearly transparent to a rich cinna- 
mon brown, and a few are light blue or 
light green, one of these gems weighing 
193 carats. The fac-simile of this one 
is given in Fig. 4 on the colored plate. 
These gems are equal in quality to the 
finest of the same size from Siberia. Some 
beautiful pellucid white crystals have been 
found in some isolated mountains west of 
Sevier Lake, Utah; and Stoneham, Maine, 
has furnished a few small gems, and 
opaque crystals one foot square, 

Among the beryl gems, emerald and 
aquamarine, the finest are those which for 
the past twelve years have been found in 
the soil of Alexander County, North Car- 
olina, and called by the farmers ‘ green 
bolts.” Some of these were sent to North- 
ern mineralogists by J. A. D. Stephenson 
as early as 1875, ard a company was form- 
ed for the purpose of mining them, under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. E. Hidden, 
and they have carried on mining opera- 
tions from time to time at this locality. 
The largest crystal (the central illustration 
of the colored plate, Fig. 5) measures eight 
inches and a half in length, and is the lar- 
gest emerald crystal known. This, with 
several other exceedingly fine ones, is in 
the Clarence S. Bement collection. The 
crystals, as a rule, have a white core; and 
although as crystals they are grand, few 
gems, and those very light in color, have 
been found. 

Aquamarines, beryls, pure white, light 
blue, and light green, are native to many 
localities in the United States. One, flaw- 
less, of fine color, and weighing 133? car- 
ats, was found at Stoneham, Maine. The 
beauty of this specimen may be judged 
from its copy in Fig. 6 on the plate. 
Two fine deep blue gems from Royals- 
ton, Maine, in the National Museum col- 
lection of gems, weighing 10 and 14 carats 
respectively, and another from Portland, 
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Connecticut, are of fine quality, and equal 
tothe deep blue Brazilian ones. Some clear 
white stones are sold by the local jewellers 
at Fitchburg, Massachusetts; and within 
the past few years some thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of yellow beryls have been 
cut, and sold as ‘‘golden beryl,” from 
near Litchfield, Connecticut. A cut speci- 
men of this gem appears as Fig. 7 in the 
plate. A few small, rich yellow stones 
were also found at Round Mountain, 
Albany, Maine. Some fine golden yel- 
low beryls, several weighing 20 carats 
each, have been found at the Avondale 
quarries, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
Six fine beryls, weighing from one to four 
carats, were lately found by B. B. Cham- 
berlain at Manhattanville, New York. 

The rare gem phenacite has recently 
been located near Pike’s Peak. These 
gems are colorless or pure white, and 
match the Siberian ones in purity and 
transparency, but their value as gems is 
purely mineralogical. 

. The finest garnets in the world are 
those found near Gallup, New Mexico, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona, and Helena, Mon- 
tana (see the three specimens numbered 
8 in the colored plate). They are of- 
ten associated with the oily green and 
olive green peridots called ‘‘ Job’s tears” 
(see the rough and cut specimen given 
as Fig. 9 on the plate) on the surface of 
ant-hills, where they have been carried 
not only by the ants, but also by the 
scorpions. They are there called rubies. 
Although the garnets found in the dia- 
mond mines at the Cape of Good Hope 
(the so-called ‘‘ Cape rubies”) are larger 
in size than these, and perhaps by daylight 
equal to them, there are undoubtedly no 
garnets found that appear better in the 
evening and by artificial light than those 
from the United States. The dark color 
of the Cape garnets remains in artificial 
light, whereas the American garnets show 
only the clear blood-red hues. The color 
of these is usually a rich red, but very 
often purple or almandine, and sometimes 
approaching to the tint of honey. Many 
thousand dollars’ worth of these garnets 
have been disposed of. They are rarely 
larger than three carats each. Fine gar- 
nets are also found in North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and New England. 

The tourmalines from Maine have long 
enjoyed a world-wide renown as the,tinest 
known. Crystals over eight inches in 
length have been mined, but, unfortu- 
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nately, many have been injured either by 
weathering or by blasting. <A fine white 
cut achroite of 23 carats, a fine ruby-red 
tourmaline of over 20 carats, some green 
of over 25 carats, and a large number 
of almost all conceivable colors, are in 
the Hamlin and Shepard collections. The 
former contains the finest series of this 
gem in the world, and would furnish 
full suites for a dozen cabinets. The 
original of Fig. 10 is in this collection. 
At this locality are crystals white at one 
end, shading into green, then light green, 
and finally red at the other end. We 
find here also the interesting occurrence 
of a green outer crystal enclosing a white 
one, within which is a red or blue centre 
(see Fig. 11). The gems from this local- 
ity would amount to many thousands of 
dollars in value. Auburn, Maine, has 
also furnished a number of light blue 
and the principal lighter shades of blue 
and pink gems, but none over 10 car- 
ats in weight. Explorations at Newcomb, 
New York, during the last summer brought 
to light many fine brown and yellow- 
ish crystals, some weighing several carats, 
which are the finest yet discovered in this 
country, and closely resemble the brown 
gems from Carinthia, Austria. 

The greenish-yellow and green mineral 
supposed to be diopside, and sent by Mr. 
W. E. Hidden to Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, 
the latter identified as a new variety of 
spodumene, and named it ‘‘ Hiddenite.” 
It was originally found by Mr. J. A. D. 
Stephenson. It is a silicate of alumina 
containing seven 
per cent. of lith- 
ia. Its hardness 
is 7. Only limit- 
ed quantities of it 
have been found. 
Since it is a beau- 
tiful gem, and 
of purely Ameri- 
can origin, some 
stones have sold 
at over a hundred 
dollars per carat; 
but, on account of 
the small quanti- 
ties found, it was 
only purchased in 
the United States. 
It possesses a pe- 
culiar brilliancy of 
its own, although 
its color is not an 
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emerald green. The finest crystal found 
is copied as Fig. 12 on the plate. 

Crystals of quartz (rock-crystal) are 
found abundantly in many localities in 
the United States. At least a hundred 
wagon-loads are annually sold at Hot 
Springs to the local tourists, as are also 
rolled pebbles that are found on the banks 
of the Washita. The scarcity of the lat- 
ter and the lively demand for them have 
awakened the cupidity of the farmers, so 
that they have learned to make rolled 
pebbles by placing a number of crystals 
in a box that is kept revolving a few days 
by water-power. These are purchased by 
tourists, and cut into mementos. The 
beautiful crystals of Herkimer County, 
New York, and of Lake George are famil- 
iar to most people. These small, excep- 
tionally perfect crystals have been collect- 


ed by the hundred thousand at these 
places. At times they are as brilliant, 
transparent, and perfect as any known 
substance, not excepting even the dia- 
mond. They occur in curious groupings, 
and often include small specks of bitu- 
men and pearlspar. They often enclose 
fluid drops with moving bubbles, which 
contain two carbonaceous substances, one 
of which sinks and the other rises as the 
crystal isturned. North 
Carolina has furnished 
masses of transparent | 
crystal over two inches 
and a half in diameter. 
From Alaska a 10- “ 
pound piece of a rock- ovr crveray. wim 
crystal has been cut 
into clear crystal slabs 
for hand-mirrors three and five inches in 
diameter. The most remarkable locality 
for rock-crystals is that recently visited by 
the writer in Ashe County, North Caro- 
lina. One of these weighed 285 pounds, 
being 29 inches long. A _ perfect one 
weighing 22 pounds is the finest piece of 
rock-crystal that has been found in this 
country. Another fine crystal, large parts 
of which were clear, weighed over 300 
pounds, but was unfortunately smashed 
by a Herculean twelve-year-old mountain 
girl. Fine crystals measuring from six 
to eight inches in diameter, that would 
afford crystal dishes, clocks, and other 
objects of luxury, have been procured 
here. ‘ 

Amethysts sufficiently perfect to be cut 
into gems have been found at Stow, 
Maine. The colored plate shows the finest 
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one from this place (Fig. 13). The most 
remarkable amethyst found in the United 
States has been deposited by Dr. C. E. 
Lucas in the National Museum. It is a 
turtle- shaped, prehistoric clipping two 
inches and three-quarters in length, two 
in width, and an inch and a half in thick- 
ness. It is almost flawless, and would 
afford a fine gem. 

At the Yellowstone National Park and 
at Holbrook, Arizona, amethysts line the 
hollow trunks of agatized trees. They 
are usually too small, however, tor gem 
purposes. Large quantities of the smoky 
quartz from Pike’s Peak region have been 
sent abroad for cutting. Transparent 
crystals over a foot long and five inches 
in diameter-‘have been found. Through 
the West this material is familiarly known 
by the name of ‘‘cairngorm” or ‘‘smoky 
topaz” (see Fig. 14 on the plate). The 
plate shows a common tint. Rutile in 
quartz, fléches d'amour (love’s arrows), or 

Venus’s-hair-stone, 
-as it is called, is 

found in a number 
of localities in the 
United States, the 
principal supply 
coming from North 
Carolina. This pel- 
lucid quartz is pen- 
etrated in all direc- 
tions by red, golden, 
and black rutile, in 
the form of hair-like crystals, ramifying 
through the stone in every direction. It 
is made into a great variety of gems and or- 
naments. Probably the finest specimens 
were those found in 1847 near Middlebury, 
Vermont. They were of a rich red col- 
or, six inches long and three inches wide, 
and penetrated by many rich red and yel- 
low crystals, from the thickness of a knit- 
ting-needle to that of a thin lead-pencil. 
From Rhode Island are obtained pieces 
of quartz pen- 
etrated by 
black horn- 
blende, quite 
equal to any- 
thing found 
elsewhere. 

Agate, chal- 
cedony, cornel- 
ian, _ silicified 
woods, and also 
jaspers, have been found in an endless 
variety in many American localities. 


“LOVR’s ARROWS.” ¢ 


HORNBLENDF ORYSTALS PENE- 
TRATING QUARTZ. 
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Fine agate has been found at Agate 
Bay, Lake Superior, and in most of our 
Western States. The silicified woods 


LAKE SUPERIOR AGATES. 


from Arizona, rich and varied in col- 
or, are perhaps the most remarkable in 
the world. Sections of trees twenty-nine 
inches in diameter were recently cut for 
table tops at Sioux Falls, Dakota. The 
magnificent moss-agates from Wyoming, 
Montana, Colorado, and Utah, have been 


MOSS-AGATES. 


sold all over the world. When the stones 
were fashionable many of them sold at 
over ten dollars each, as much-as twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth being sold in one 
year. 

Banded jasper, white, yellow, and red, 
in masses from four to six inches across, 
comes from Collyer, Kansas. Beautiful 
blood-stone, or heliotrope (green jasper 
with red markings), is produced in Howe 
County, Georgia. Red and yellow jasper 
has been found at a number of localities 
in the United States—at Diamond Hill, 
Cumberland, Rhode Island, along the 
Hudson River from Troy to New York, 
and especially at Hoboken and Fort Lee, 
where there is a jasper outcrop. Beautiful 
green chrysoprase has been discovered in 
the nickel mountains of Oregon. The 
fire opal, without much opalescence, is 
obtained in Washington County, Geor- 
gia. Beautifully colored opalized wood 
abounds at many localities in California. 

An opaque white hydrophane (a vari- 
ety of opal) has been found in Colorado, 
that, from its curious property of becom- 
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ing entirely transparent when water is 
dropped on it, has been named by the 
finder ‘‘magic stone”; and he suggested 
its use as a stone for seal rings, scarf- 
pins, or lockets, where it can be put over 
a photograph or other object, and when 
enough water is absorbed will reveal 
the concealed object. It absorbs its own 
weight of water. 

Turquoise is found at Mount Chalchi- 
huitl, Los Cerillos, Santa Fe County, 
New Mexico, and at Mineral Park, Mo- 
have County, Arizona. Almost without 
exception all the gems from this locality 
are apple and pea green. Occasionally 
the gems are blue, but this is often changed 
after a slight exposure. Some of the green 
stones are often stained so as to resemble 
the more valuable blue ones. Turquoise 
is used in jewelry only for special pur- 
poses. The New-Mexican green turquoise 
was highly prized by the aborigines for 
ornament. The turquoise in both New 





INDIAN BEADS OF TURQUOISE. 


Mexico and Arizona, like that from Per- 
sia, occurs in veins throughout masses of 
yellowish trachyte, and many tons of 
rock may be broken before finding a val- 
uable stone. The colored plate (Fig. 15) 
shows a rough specimen as it came from 
Nevada. In both of these districts the 
waste and débris excavated in former 
workings are very extensive, and on the 
slopes and sides of immense piles of rub- 
bish are growing cedars and pines of great 
age. Along the line of the railroad, tur- 
quoise is sold to some extent by the In- 
dians of the San Domingo Pueblo, New 
Mexico. The stones are ground into round 
or heart-shaped ornaments, which are 
drilled with a crude form of bow-drill. 
The drilling point is made either of a chip 
of quartz or agate, and the wheel, to give it 
velocity, is sometimes made as in this 
illustration from the bottom of a bowl. 
The price of these turquoises is now very 
low. One choice string, made up of many 
hundreds of these stones, was valued as 
the equivalent of a pony. _ The contents 
of a mouth, where the Indians usually 
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INDIAN DRILL FOR BORING TURQUOISE. 


carry them, can be obtained for from 
twenty-five to fifty cents. Turquoise was 
used by the ancient Mexicans to incrust 
human skulls and to inlay mosaics and 
ornaments made of obsidian, and also, 
together with iron pyrites, for making 
mosaic inlays and incrustations, forming 
many rich and curious effects. 

The rich green Amazon-stone from 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado, enjoys a world- 
wide reputation for the magnificence of 
its rich green crystals, although it is very 
sparingly used in gem form. Beautiful 
sun-stone and moon-stone have been: 
found in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
and alsoin Amelia County, Virginia. Im- 
mense quantities of obsidian (volcanic: 
glass) occur in Colorado, Nevada, and 
California, and a ledge over half a mile 
long crops out at Obsidian Cliffs, Yellow- 
stone Park. Brown and black obsidian 
when mottled is called mountain mahog- 
any. 

Beautiful labradorite has been found in 
the rocks and bowlders of a stream in Es- 
sex County, New York, which is accord- 
ingly named ‘‘ Opalescent River.” It is. 
extensively quarried for ornamental pur- 
poses, and some exquisite pieces are cut as. 
gems. Beautiful blue crystals of trans- 


parent kyanite, as fine as any of these pre- 























PRECIOUS STONES IN 


cious stones from St. Gothard, have been 
lately brought to light in Mitchell Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. 

The magnificent American rutiles (pure 
titanic acid), in their variety of forms, 
lead the world. Magnificent large crys- 
tals, of which some have been used as 
gems, have been found at Graves Moun- 
tain, Georgia; and at several localities in 
Alexander County, principally near Stony 
Point, North Carolina. This rutile, when 
cut, more closely resembles the black dia- 
mond in color and lustre than any known 
gem, possessing all the desirable features 
of a rich mourning gem. Some of the 
crystals are almost blood red by trans- 
mitted light. Sodalite, deep blue and 
azure blue, resembling lapis lazuli, has 
been discovered at South Litchfield, 
Maine, in masses over one inch square, 
and has been cut into gems. Rhodonite, a 
silicate of manganese, which is extensive- 
ly used in Russia for jewelry, was obtained 
at Cummington, Massachusetts, in fine 
large pieces, of rich flesh red color, occa- 
sionally beautifully streaked with black 
oxide of manganese, and equal in every 
respect to the finest from Russia. Wil- 
lemite (silicate of zinc), a mineral occur- 
ring in any considerable quantities only 
at Franklin, New Jersey, is there mined 
as an ore. A number of gems (about 
ten in all), some of them eight carats in 
weight, have been cut from this material. 
The color is a rich canary yellow, with a 
vitreous lustre. 

Chlorastrolite (a silicate of alumina, 
lime, and iron) occurs on the shores of 
Isle Royal, in Lake Superior, in small, 

rounded, wa- 
ter-worn peb- 
bles, which fall 
from the trap- 
rock as it dis- 
integrates, and 
is extensively 
sold as a gem 
in that region. 
It is of a pecul- 
iar light grass- 
green color, 
and is finely radiated or stellated in struc- 
ture. It is one of the most pleasing of 
our purely American gems. The largest, 
from Mr. M. T. Lynde’s cabinet, is repre- 
sented above. 

Lodestone, a magnetic iron ore, al- 
though not worn as a gem at present, for 
centuries has served this purpose, especial- 





CHLORASTROLITE PEBBLE, 
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ly when gems were used for the powers 
they were supposed to possess. The 
strongest in the world is found in large 
quantities at Magnet Cove, Arkansas, and 
at present hundreds of pounds are annu- 
ally sold by druggists, especially to the 
Southern colored people, for various pur- 
poses, principally as a preventive for rheu- 
matism, but also as a conjuring storie. 


AN ARKANSAS LODESTONE (HALF 8IZE). 


Only in July, 1887, a case was tried in 
Macon, Georgia, where a piece had been 
sold for five dollars to a colored woman 
as a charm to bring back her wandering 
husband. The man still remained away 
from home, so she sued the doctor, and as 
the market price for the magnet was only 
seventy cents a pound, the judge ordered 
the money refunded. 

Thomsonite is another of the Lake Su- 
perior gems. Its color is flesh red with 
zones of green, red, and white, resembling 
the eye-agate. Like the chlorastrolite, it 
is weathered out of the trap-rocks of the 
region, and is extensively sold. Many fine 
varieties of serpentine are found in the 
United States. Williamsite, from Texas, 
Pennsylvania,is a new apple green variety. 

The fossil corals, so extensive through 
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the limestones of Iowa, are extensively cut 
and polished by the local collectors and 
jewellers, and sold all over the United 
States. Malachite occurs in seams from 


GEMS OF FOSSIL OORAL. 


three to four inches in thickness, and cov- 
ering surfaces over a foot across, in the 
Globe copper mines in Arizona, as also 
in beautiful mammillary and radiated 
masses of sufficient thickness to be used 
in the arts, and equalling that from Russia, 
although not so plentiful. 

Amber has been found at a number of 
American localities, but unfit for use in 
the arts. A mass weighing twelve ounces 
was washed out of the tertiary deposits on 
the shore of Nantucket, Massachusetts. 


A piece twenty inches long, six inches 
wide, and one inch thick, weighing sixty- 
four ounces, was dug up at Kirby’s marl- 
pit,near Harrisonville,Gloucester County, 


New Jersey. Traces have been observed 
in North Carolina and in Alaska. Beauti- 
ful jet has been found in El Paso County, 
Colorado. It has been quite extensively 
sold for specimens, and rivals any known 
jet. Masses one foot long, four and five 
inches wide, and an inch thick, admitting 
of a fine polish, are not uncommon. The 
greater hardness and cheapness of onyx 
have almost entirely superseded the use 
of jet in the United States. The beautiful 
arrow points found in Oregon, which are 
made of rock-crystal, flesh-colored and 
mottled jasper, or various colors of chal- 
cedony, are sold to some extent for mount- 
ing in jewelry as well as for cabinets. 
These are of small size, but of great beau- 
ty, representing the highest skill of savage 
stone-chipping, aside from the value of 
the gem materials. Three of these speci- 
mens are shown as Fig. 16 on the plate. 
Pearls are produced in some of the 
unios (fresh-water mussels), of which 
there are many hundred species, especial- 
ly those found in the fresh-water brooks 
traversing a limestone country. The first 
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pearl of any note was the famous ‘“‘Crown 
Pearl,” found by a shoemaker, Daniel 
Howell, while collecting some of these 
mussels in Notch Brook, near Paterson, 
New Jersey. This was purchased by 
Messrs. Tiffany and Co. for $1500 in 1856, 
and led to the great pearl excitement. 
Millions of unios were collected, and 
many thousands of pearls found, and some 
of them very fine ones. One, however, 
which weighed nearly four hundred 
grains, and would perhaps have been the 
finest pearl of modern times, was destroy- 
ed by cooking the mussel. They have 
since then been fished out as far west as 
Ohio. At Waynesville and other places 
on the Little Miami River many fine 
pearls have been found, and more recent- 
ly fine ones have been found in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Texas. One single firm 
has purchased over $100,000 worth of 
pearls found east of Texas. . The pearls 
are rarely entirely round, usually a little 
oblong, button-shaped, flat on the back, 
and imitating every conceivable form, 
such as beetles, fish, bird wings, and of- 
ten have had this feature assisted in the 
mounting of enamel and gold, after the 
manner of Dinglinger pearls at the famous 
Dresden Green Vaults. The color is rare- 
ly a true white, usually pink or bluish, 
often iridescent. The nacre is smoother, 
if anything, than in the Oriental pearls, 
and they are often more beautiful; single 
pearls have been sold for over $2000. 
The ‘‘Crown Pearl” above mentioned is 
shown in Fig. 17 of the colored plate. 
Only one pearl of any kind is found ina 
hundred shells, and usually one in a thou- 
sand of any value, so that it is not a very 
profitable pursuit. The indiscriminate 
killing off of the mussels in fishing and 
by poisonous sewage will eventually lead 
to their extermination. The greatest de- 
stroyers, however, are the hogs, which 
kill off whole banks in a single low tide. 
Pearls are also secreted by the common 
hard-shell clam (Venus mercenaria) ; 
these are usually white, tinged with pur- 
ple, or almost black. The latter colors 
are preferred, although they have little 
value. They sell at from $1 to $100 each, 
and are found as large as a hazel-nut. 
The common conch (Strombus gigas), 
fished extensively on the Florida coast 
for bait, often contains the so-called pink 
pearls. Although they are not true pearls, 
they have sold at $1000 each. Our oyster 
pearls have neither value nor beauty. 





CAPTAIN SANTA CLAUS. 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


HERE was unusual com- 
motion in the frontier 

mining town when the red 
stage, snow-covered and 
storm-beaten, lurched up in 
front of the Bella Union and 
began to disgorge passengers 
and mail. The crowd on 
the wooden sidewalk was of 
that cosmopolitan type which 
rich and recently discovered 
‘‘leads” so surely aitract : 
tough-looking miners; devil- 
may-care cow-boys with roll- 
ing hat-brims and barbaric 
display of deadly weapons; 
a choice coterie of gamblers - 
with exaggerated suavity of 
manners; several impassive 
Chinamen (very clean); sev- 
eral loafing Indians (very 
dirty); a brace of spruce, 
clean-shaven, trim-built sol- 
diers from the garrison down 
the valley; and the inevita- 
ble squad of ‘‘ beats” with 
bleary eyes and wolfish faces 
infesting the doorways of the 
saloons, sublimely trustful of 
a community that had long 
ceased to trust them, and 
scenting eleemosynary possi- 
bilities in each new-comer. 

But while the arrival of 
the stage was, a source of 
perennial excitement in the 
business centre of Argentopo- 
lis, the commotion on this 
occasion was due to the tu- 
multuous welcome given by 
a mob of school-children to 
a tall, bronzed, fiercely mus- 
tached party the instant he stepped, fur- 
clad, from the dark interior. Such an 
array of eager, joyous little faces one sel- 
dom sees. Big boys and wee maidens, 
they threw themselves upon him with 
shrill clamor and enthusiastic embraces, 
swarming about his legs as, with twink- 
ling eyes and genial greeting, he lifted 
the little ones high in air and kissed their 
dimpled cheeks, and shook the struggling 
boys heartily by the hand, and was pulled 
this way and that way until eventually 
borne off in triumph toward the spick- 


span new shop, with its glittering white 
front and alluring display of fruit, pastry, 
and confectionery, all heralded forth un- 
der the grandiloquent but delusive sign, 
‘* Bald Eagle Bakery.” 3 

Upon this tumultuous reception Argen- 
topolis gazed for some moments in won- 
dering silence. When the transfer of the 
children and their willing captive to a 
point some dozen yards away rendered 
conversation a possibility, the spokesman 
of the sidewalk committee shifted his 
quid, and formulated in frontier phrase 
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COME BACK,’ SAID THE CAPTAIN, REASSURINGLY.” 





the question which seemed uppermost in 
the public mind: 

‘*Who’n thunder’s that ?” 

‘‘That?” said the soldier addressed. 
‘‘That’s Captain Ransom. It’s good times 
the kids *1]1 be having now.” 

‘*B'long to your rigiment ?” 

‘*Yes; Captain of ‘B’ troop. Been away 
on leave ever since we got here.” 

‘*Seems fond o’ children,” said the Ar- 
gentopolitan, reflectively. ‘‘Got any of 
his own ?” 

‘*Nary. He b’longs to the whole crowd. 
The ‘B’ company fellers ‘ll be glad he’s 
back. They think as much of him as the 
kids do.” 

‘* Good officer, eh 2” 

‘*You bet; ain’t no better in the cay- 
alry.” 

At this unequivocal endorsement from 
expert authority the eyes of Argentopolis 
again followed the big man in the fur 
overcoat. With three or four youngsters 
tugging at each hand, and a dozen revolv- 
ing irregularly about him, he was striding 
across the street, keeping up a running 
fire of chatter with his thronging satel- 
lites. Soldier he was unquestionably. 
Tall, erect of carriage, broad of shoulder, 
deep of chest, with a keen, quick glance 
from under his heavy brows. Eyes full 
of light and fire, nose straight and prom- 
inent, a great mustache that hid the curves 
of his handsome mouth and swept out 
across the square and resolute jaws—a 
mustache that, like the wavy brown hair 
about the temples, was tingeing with gray. 
Strong white teeth glistened through the 
drooping thatch, and one or two merry 
dimples dotted his bronzed and weather- 
beaten cheeks. 

Over on the neighboring side street, 
from the steps of the school-house, other 
children surveyed the group, and with 
envious eyes and watering mouths be- 
held the demolition of tarts and turn- 
overs. Despite the keen and searching 
cold of the mountain air, rare and still 
and brimming with ozone as November 
days can ever find it, the school shoved 
its hands deep in trousers pockets and 
stared with all its youthful might. 

Even so blessed a half-hour must have 
its end, and as the warning bell began to 
ring, and the Townies to shout that ‘‘ ree- 
cess” was over, the merry throng, spoil- 
laden, came pouring down the bakery 
steps, with many admonitions to their big 
benefactor not to think of starting for the 
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fort until school was out and they could 
escort him home. Two or three of the 
smallest still clung to him, explaining 
that only the big ones had afternoon 
school; they were all through; they had 
nothing to do until the ambulance came 
to take them all at four o’clock; and the 
Captain became suddenly aware of two 
little people standing on the sidewalk 
and regarding him wistfully. One was 
a sturdy boy of seven, with frank blue 
eyes and chubby rounded cheeks—a pic- 
ture of solid young America despite the 
fact that his little fists were red and bare; 
his knickerbockers, though well fitting, 
were worn and patched; and the copper 
toes of his cheap, heavy boots were wear- 
ing suspiciously thin. He stood protect- 
ingly by a little maiden, whose face was 
like those of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ser- 
aphs—a face as pure an oval as ever 
sculptor modelled or painter limned, with 
great, lustrous, long-lashed eyes and deli- 
cate and dainty features, and all about it 
tumbled a wealth of glistening golden 


hair, and all over it shone the look of 


childish longing and almost piteous en- 
treaty. One little mittened hand was 
clasped in her brother's; the other, un- 
covered, hung by a finger in her rosy 
mouth. She was warmly clad; her little 
cloak and hood were soft and white and 
fleecy ; her pigmy legs were cased in stout 
worsted, and her feet in warm “‘ arctics,” 
and ‘‘mother’s darling” was written in 
every ornament of her dress. 

Ransom, stowing away a handful of 
silver, came suddenly upon this silent 
pair, and stopped short. Another instant 
and he had stooped, raised the younger 
child in his strong hands, and with caress- 
ing tone accosted her: 

‘** Why, little Snow-drop, who are you ? 
What a little fairy you are!” 

‘*She ain’t one of us,” piped up a youth- 
ful patrician, disdainfully. ‘‘She’s in- 
fantry. He’s her brother, and they don’t 
belong to the fort.” 

The boy’s face flushed, and he looked 
reproachfully at the speaker, but said no 
word. Ransom was gazing with singular 
intentness into the downcast face of his 
little captive. 

‘*Won’t you tell me your name, little 
one?” he pleaded. ‘‘Why didn't you 
come in and have some tarts and turn- 
overs with the others? I've got to run 
now and meet some other old fellows at 
the stage office. Here, little man,” he 
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said, as he set her down, ‘‘ take Snow- 
drop in for me, and you two just eat all 
you can, and you pay forit for me.” He 
held out a bright half-dollar. Snow- 
drop’s eyes glistened, and she looked ea- 
gerly at her brother. 

But the boy hung back. For an in- 
stant he hesitated, screwing his boot toe 
into a convenient knot-hole as means of 
covering his embarrassment. ‘‘ Come, 
Jack,” said the Captain, reassuringly, 
touching him on the shoulder. The little 
fellow shook his head. 

‘* Why not, my boy ?” pleaded Ransom. 
‘*Papa won’t mind, when you tell him it 
was old Uncle Hal. That’s what they 
call me.” 

A lump rose in the youngster's throat. 
His head went lower. 

‘*Tt—it’s mamma wouldn’t like it,” he 
finally said; and just then, with rush and 
sputter of hoofs, two officers came trotting 
around the corner, threw themselves from 
their saddles, pounced upon their com- 
rade, and overwhelmed him with joyous 
greeting. Another minute and others 
arrived, and between them all he was led 
away up the street. While some of the 


children confidently followed, two re- 


mained behind: little Snow-drop, refusing 
to be comforted, was applying the back 
of her mittened hand to her weeping eyes, 
and turning a deaf ear to her manful 
brother, who was vainly striving to ex- 
plain matters. 

‘* Maudie Carleton’s crying because Phil 
wouldn't take the money and get hersome 
goodies,” said little Jack Wilkins, in an 
opportune pause. 

‘* Whom did you say?” asked Ransom, 
turning suddenly, and looking inquiring- 
ly at his friends. There was an instant 
of embarrassment. Then one of the offi- 
cers replied: 

‘*Maud Carleton, Ransom. Those are 
poor Phil Carleton’s little ones.” 

‘* Wait for me at the office, fellows; 
Tll be along in a minute,” was the re- 
sponse; and the Captain went striding 
back to the Bald Eagle. 

It was an old story in the cavalry. 
Very few there were who knew not that 
Captain Ransom was a hard-hit man 
when Kate Perry—the beauty of her fa- 
ther’s regiment—came back from school, 
and with all the wealth of her grace and 
loveliness and winning ways, refusing to 
see how she had impressed one or two 
‘*solid” men of the garrison, fell raptur- 
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ously in love with Philip Carleton, the 
handsome, dashing scapegrace of the sub- 
alterns. It was ‘‘ hard lines” for old Col- 
onel Perry; it would have been misery 
to her devoted mother; but she was spared 
it all—the grass had been growing for 
years over her distant grave. 

The wedding was a glitter of gold-lace, 
champagne glasses, and tears. Every 
one wished her—and him—all happiness, 
but dreaded the future. There was a year 
of bliss, and little Phil was born; another 
year when she was much taken up with 
her baby boy, and the father much abroad— 
a year of clouds and silence. Then came 
sudden call to the field, and one night 
with reeling senses she read the despatch 
that told her he was shot dead in battle 
with the Sioux. When little Maudie 
came there was no father to receive her 
in his arms. The gray-haired Colonel 
took the widow and her children a few 
short years to his own roof; then he, too, 
was called to his account, and with a 
widow’s pension and the relic of her fa- 
ther’s savings the sorrowing woman 
moved from the garrison that had so long 
been her home, and took up arms against 
her sea of troubles. She need not have 
gone. All Fort Rains knew that there 
were officers who would gladly have taken 
her and her beautiful children to their fire- 
side. But she was loyal, proud, high-spir- 
ited, and she could not stay. All the roof 
her father had to leave her was the frame 
cottage at the ranch he had bought and 
stocked, a mile below the fort. She wasa 
soldier’s daughter, brave and resolute, she 
had her father’s old soldier-servant and 
his wife to help her, and she moved tothe 
ranch, and declared she would be depend- 
ent on no one. When first she had come 
into that glorious valley, a girl of eigh- 
teen, a large force of cavalry was en- 
camped around the garrison in which her 
father’s regiment of foot was stationed, 
and Captain Harold Ransom became one 
of her most devoted admirers, though 
nearly twice her age. Few men had 
much chance against such a lover as Phil 
Carleton, buoyant, brilliant, gallant, the 
pride of all the juniors in the infantry, 
the despair of many a prudent mother, and 
when that engagement was announced, 
the cavalry were rather glad to be or- 
dered away, and to comfort themselves 
with the perilous distractions of Indian 
fighting for three or four stirring years. 
But, before they left, Ransom and others 








had bought much of the land on which 
Argentopolis gleamed to-day. Perhaps 
it was the silver that came into his hair 
as well as his pockets, but silver did not 
cause the lines that crept under his kind- 
ly eyes and around the corners of the firm 
mouth. He was rich, as army men go, 
but his heart was sorely wrenched. He 
went abroad when the Indian campaigns 
were over, and rejoined while his com- 
rades were on the Pacific coast, and be- 
came the delight of the children and the 
children’s mothers. Captain Santa Claus 
they called him at Walla Wallaand Van- 
couver, where he was the life of those 
garrisons; and while men honored and 
women waxed sentimental toward him, it 
was the children who took possession of 
the tall soldier and made his house their 
home, who trooped unbidden all over it 
at any hour of the day, and made it the 
garrison play-ground when the rainy sea- 
son set in and drove them to cover. 

And then, after their four years in the 
Columbia country, the regiment crossed 
the big range, and, wonder of wonders, 
head-quarters and six troops, one of them 
Ransom’s, were ordered to Fort Rains! 
He was again on long leave when the 
change of station occurred, and the widow 
drew a long breath. She found life very 
different, with her father’s old friends and 
hers removed. As the children grew in 
years their needs increased. She sold the 
stock and much of the land of the ranch, 
keeping only the homestead and the patch 
around it, but she was glad to find em- 
ployment at the fort as teacher of the pi- 
ano and singing. She played well, but 
her voice was glorious, and had been care- 
fully trained. The news that he was 
coming had given her a shock. It was 
more than eight years since she had seen 
him. It was more than five since she had 
briefly answered the letter he wrote her 
on hearing of her husband's death. It 
was so manly, sympathetic, and so full of 
something he knew not how to express— 
a longing to shield her from want or care. 
She had gently but firmly ended it all. 

And yet— She was bitterly poor now. 
Handsomer than ever, said the officers who 
knew her in the old days; still wearing 
her mourning, and looking so tall and ma- 
jestic in her rusting weeds. She was a 
woman whose form and carriage would 
be noticeable anywhere — tall, slender, 
graceful, with a certain slow, languorous 
ease of motion that charmed the senses. 
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Her face was exquisite in contour and 
feature—a pure type of blond, blue-eyed, 
Saxon beauty, with great masses of shim- 
mering golden brown hair. No wonder 
Ransom felt a thrill when he looked into 
Maudie’s eyes: the child was her mother 
in miniature. At twenty-seven, with all 
her trials, Mrs. Carleton was a lovelier 
woman than in her maiden radiance at 
eighteen. What she had gained in strength 
and character, through her years of pov- 
erty and self-abnegation, God alone knew, 
and He had been her comforter. 

For nearly a year the garrison children 
had been going in to town for school, an 
excellent teacher having been secured in 
the East, and Mrs. Carleton eagerly em- 
braced the chance of sending hers. She 
could no longer afford a nurse to look 
after the wee one. She could not take 
her on her daily round of lessons, and 
her infantry friends had gladly seen to it 
that the little Carletons were carried to 
and fro with their own. So, too, when 
the cavalry came had Colonel Cross as- 
sured her that the ambulance should al- 
ways come for them and bring them back 
to the post. Everybody wanted to be 
kind to her, or said so at least; but the 
ladies were all new and strange. She 
had never been the pet among them she 
was in her own regiment. They had not 
known and loved her father, as had the 
Colonel. They had heard of handsome 
Phil Carleton, as who had not? but they 
had heard of Hal Ransom’s old-time de- 
votion to her, and now he would soon be 
back. Rich, growing gray, everybody's 
friend, the children’s idol—oh! what if 
she should set that widow’s cap for him 
now! The possibility was appalling. 

And Christmas was coming, and the 
children had been weaving glowing pic- 
tures of the bliss to be theirs because Cap- 
tain Santa Claus was homeward bound, 
and little Maud was listening with eager 
ears, and her blue-eyed brother in silent 
longing. The boy was his mother's knight 
and champion. She took him into her 
confidence and told him many of her 
troubles, and time and again after Maudie 
was asleep the two were rocking in the 
big arm-chair in front of the hearth, the 
little fellow curled up in her lap, his 
arms around her neck, his ruddy cheek 
nestled against hers,that looked so fragile 
and white by contrast. He knew how 
hard a struggle mamma was having in 
keeping the wolf from tbe door, and he 
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was helping her—little hero that he was 
—wearing uncomplainingly the patched 
knickerbockers and cowhide boots, bearing 
in soldier silence the thoughtless jeers of 
his school-mates, and taking comfort in 
the fact that sensitive little Maud was 
always prettily dressed. She had been 
petted from babyhood, for scarlet-fever 
had left her weak and nervous. 

And so the coming of glad Christ- 
mas-tide was not to them the source of 
boundless joy it seemed to others. For 
days Maud had been coming home from 
school full of childish prattle about the 
lovely things the other girls were going to 
have. Couldn't she have a real wax doll, 
with ‘‘truly” eyes and hair, that could 
sing and say mamma; and a doll house, 
with kitchen, and a real pump and stove 
in it, and dining-room and parlor, and lots 
of lovely bedrooms upstairs; and a doll 
carriage like Mabel Vane’s, with blue 
cushions, and white wheels and body, and 
umbrella top? She was tired of her old 
dollies and her broken wagon. Why 


didn’t people ever give her such beautiful 
things? If she was very good, and wrote 
to Santa Claus, wouldn’t he bring her 
what she wanted so very, very much ? 


Poor Mrs. Carleton! Do our hearts ever 
ache over our own troubles as they do 
over the longings of our little ones? She 
promised Maud that Santa Claus should 
bring the very things she craved, and now 
she knew not how to fulfil her pledge. 
Commissary and butcher bills were still 
unpaid, and she so hated to ask even for 
what was due her! It is such an old, 
homely, heart-worn story—that of Christ- 
mas yearnings that must be unfulfilled! 
We lay down our cherished plans with 
a sigh of resignation, but when baby eyes 
and baby lips are pleading, God forgive 
us if we are not so humbly patient, if we 
accept our burden not without a murmur, 
or yield not without a struggle! 

She had other sore perplexities. She 
well knew she must meet Hal Ransom. 
Two days had elapsed since Phil had told 
her of the reception accorded him, and 
Maud had preferred her complaint against 
her brother for being so mean to her in not 
taking the money and giving her a treat. 

Heaven! how the widowed soul hugged 
her boy to her bosom that night, and kiss- 
ed and blessed and cried over him! Come 
what might, he should have a Christmas 
worth remembering, for his remembrance 
of her! She had long planned to send to 
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Chicago for a handsome suit to replace the 
worn and outgrown knickerbockers. It 
would have crushed her to think of her 
boy’s taking money from him, of all peo- 
ple, no matter what the Forties did. Then 
came the question as to how she would 
meet him. Go to the fort she had to ey- 
ery day, and meet they must. It was not 
that he would be obtrusive; he was too 
thorough a gentleman for that, and her 
last letter to him was such that he could 
not be. It was written in the ecstasy of 
her bereavement, when she was hiding 
even from herself the faults and neglects 
of the buried Philip to whom she had 
given her girlish love. With lofty spirit 
she had told him she lived only to teach 
her children to revere their father’s mem- 
ory, and that she could never think of ac- 
cepting aid from any one, though she 
thanked him for the delicacy and thought- 
fulness of his well-meant offer. She had 
asked herself many a time in the last year 
whether, if it were to be done again, she 
could find it in her heart to be quite so 
cold and repellent. She wondered if he 
had ever heard that the last year of her 
handsome Philip’s life had been devoted 
more to other women than to her. She 
could not tolerate the idea that he, above 
all, should suppose that between Philip 
and herself all had not been blissful, and 
that she had been neglected not a little. 
And yet—and yet was she unlike other 
women that just now her toilet received 
rather more thought than usual, and that 
she wondered would he find her faded— 
changed ? 

They met, as men and women whose 
hearts hold weightier secrets must meet, 
with the ease and cordiality which their 
breeding demands. Scene there was none; 
but she saw, and saw instantly, what she 
had vainly striven to teach herself she was 
utterly indifferent to, that in his eyes she 
was no more faded than his love in hers. 
She could have scourged herself for the 
thrill of life and youth it gave her. 

That night little Philip was hugged 
closer than ever. He had been telling 
her how the Captain was moving into his 
new quarters, and the children trooped 
over there the moment they got back from 
school, and would not ask them, because 
they were infantry, and Maud cried, and 
the Captain himself came out and took 
her in his arms and carried her, and made 
him come too, and they all had nuts and 
raisins and apples, and the Captain was 
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just as kind to them as though they were 
cavalry—‘‘ more too, for he kept Maudie 
on his knee most of the time, and wanted 
us to stay, but we had to go and meet 
mamma. And he said that was what made 
him proud of me from the first, because I 
was so true to you, mamma,” said Phil. 
‘*T suppose because I wouldn't take his 
half-dollar.” 

She was silent a moment, pressing her 
lips to his cheek, and striving hard to sub- 
due the tears that rose to her eyes. She 
had something to ask of her boy that was 
hard, very‘hard. Yet it had to be done. 

‘““You were right, Philip. It would have 
hurt mamma more than words can tell 
had you taken money from—from any 
one. We are very poor, but we can be 
rich in one thing—independence. Mamma 
has not had much luck this year. It seem- 
ed all to go with papa’s old regiment. But 
we'll be brave and patient, you and mam- 
ma, and say nothing to anybody about 
our troubles. We'll pay what we owe as 


we go along. Won't we, Phil?” 

‘*T wish I could help some way, mam- 
ma.” 

‘You can, my soldier boy.” 

He looked up quickly and patted her 


cheek; then threw his arm around her 
neck again. Something told him what it 
would have to be. 

‘* Maudie is a baby who cannot realize 
our position. Philip is my brave little 
knight and helper. It—it is so hard for 
mamma to say it, my boy, but if we buy 
what she so longs for at Christmas, there 
will be nothing left for the skates, and I 
know how you want them, and how many 
other things you ought to have. You 
have helped mother so often, Phil. Can 
you help her once more ?” 

For all answer he only clung to her 
the closer. 

And now holiday week was near at 
hand. It was Friday, and school would 
close that afternoon, and for two blessed, 
blissful weeks there would be no session 
at all. Christmas Day would come on 
Tuesday, and the Forties were running 
riot in the realms of anticipation. They 
hugged each other and danced about the 
street when the express agent told them 
of the packages that were coming almost 
every day for Captain Ransom, and the 
little Townies, who were wont to protest 
they were glad their papas weren't in the 
army, were beginning to show traitorous 
signs of weakening. It was a sore test, 
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if every regiment had its own Santa Claus, 
as the Forties said. 

And older heads were noting that for 
some time Captain Ransom drove not so 
much townward, up the valley as down; 
and that there was a well-defined sleigh 
track from the lower gate over to ‘‘the 
ranch.” Officers coming up from the 
stables were quick to note the new fea- 
ture in the wintry landscape, and to make 
quizzical comment thereon. Then, on. 
Sunday, the third in Advent, a heavy 
snow-storm came up during the morning 
service, and the wind blew a ‘“‘ blizzard.” 
It was only a few weeks after the Cap- 
tain’s arrival, but his handsome roans 
were well known in the valley already, 
and the ladies looked at each other and 
nodded significantly as they saw the team 
drawn up near the chapel door when the 
congregation came shuddering out into 
the cold. Mrs. Colonel Cross, who had 
a charming young sister visiting her for 
the holidays, and Mrs. Vane, whose cous- 
in Pansy had come over from her bro- 
ther’s station at Fort Whittlesey, had both 
offered Ransom seats in their pews until 
he chose his own; but he had chosen bis 
own very promptly, and it was well down 
the aisle opposite that to which Mrs.Carle- 
ton had humbly retired after her father’s 
death. As a consequence the higher fam- 
ilies reached the door only in time to see 
the Captain bundling the widow and her 
little ones in his costly robes, and driving 
away through the whirling storm. 

That night the wind died away; the 
snow fell heavily, and all the next day 
it lay in silent, unruffled, unfurrowed 
beauty over the broad level below the 
fort, and though the Captain’s sleigh went 
townward toward evening, and the butch- 
er’s ‘‘ bob” tore an ugly groove along the 
lower edge, there was now no trail other 
than the foot-path along the willow-fringed 
river-bank joining the garrison with the 
widow's gate. When Friday came, and’ 
the plain was still unfurrowed, Fort Rains 
was unanimous in its conclusion: Cap- 
tain Ransom had offered himself again, 
and been rejected. f 

The households of Vane and Potts, and 
the ladies at least at the Colonel's, breathed 
freer. Captain Ransom was invited to 
Christmas dinner at all three places, and 
begged to be excused. He explained 
that he purposed having all the children 
at his house from eight to ten for gen- 
eral frolic that evening: and would not 
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the ladies come over and see:the fun? 
Mrs. Vane and “‘ Pansy” were for chan- 
ging their dinner hour to five o'clock, if 
thereby the Captain could be secured, and 
Vane ‘‘sounded” him, but without the 
hoped-for result. He would have to be 
at home, he said. Mrs. Carleton was nar- 
rowly watched. Women who had been 
disposed to treat her coldly could have 
hugged her now, if they could be sure she 
had really refused the best catch in the 
cavalry, and left a chance for some one 
else. But Mrs. Carleton gave no sign, 
and she was a woman they dared not 
question. What staggered the theory 
of renewed offer and rejection was the 
warmth and cordiality of manner with 
which they met in public—and they met 
almost daily. There was something that 
seemed to shatter the idea of rejection in 
the very smile she gave him, and in the 
reverence of his manner toward her. Es- 
trangement there certainly was none, and 
yet he had been going over to the ranch 
every day, and his visits had suddenly 
ceased. Why? They scanned his face 
for indications; but, as Mrs. Vane put it, 
‘the always was an exasperating crea- 
ture; you could no more read him than 
you could a mummy.” 

Monday before Christmas had come, 
and Colonel Cross, trudging home from 
his office about noon, caught sight of the 
tall and graceful figure of Mrs. Carleton 
coming toward him along the walk. He 
was about to hail her in his cheery style, 
when he saw that her head was bowed, 
and that she was in evident distress. Even 
while he was wondering how to accost 
her, she put him out of doubt. ~Her lips 
were twitching and her cheeks were flush- 
ed; tears were starting in her eyes, but 
she strove hard to command herself and 
speak calmly. 

‘*You were so kind as to order the 
‘special’ for me this morning, Colonel, but 
I shall not need it: I cannot go to town.” 

He knew well that something had gone 
wrong. Blunt, rugged old trooper that 
he was, he had been her father's intimate 
in their cadet days, and he wanted to be- 
friend her. More than a little he sus- 
pected that hers was not a path of roses 
among the ladies at Rains. In his pre- 
sence they were on guard over their 
tongues, but he had not been command- 
ing officer of several garrisons for no- 
thing. 

‘Mrs. Carleton,” he impetuously spoke, 
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‘‘something’s amiss. Can’t you tell an 
old fellow like me, and let me—ah—setile 
things? Surely it is something I can do.” 

She thanked him warmly. It was no- 
thing in which he could be of service, she 
declared, trying hard to smile: she was a 
little upset and could not gototown. But 
he saw she had just come from Mrs. Vane’s, 
and he knew that estimable and virtuous 
woman thoroughly, and drew his conclu- 
sions, Whatever was wrong, it was not 
unconnected with her monitions or min- 
istrations—of that he was confident. As 
for Mrs. Carleton, she turned quickly from 
the fort and took her lonely, winding way 
among the willows to her valley home, a 
heart-sick woman. 

Counting her ways and means, she had 
found that to pay for the items she had 
promised Maud and had ordered for her 
boy—the latter being the suit sent ‘*C. O. 
D.” from Chicago—she would have to ask 
a favor of her patrons at the fort. She 
had arranged with the proprietor of the 
big variety store in town that he should 
set aside for her a certain beautiful doll 
and one of the prettiest of the doll car- 
riages, and that she would come and get 
them on this very afternoon. To meet 
her bills and these expenses, and that 
there might be no disappointment, she 
had addressed to the parents of her few 
pupils a modest little note, enclosing her 
bill, and asking as a kindness to her that 
it might be paid by Saturday, the 22d. 
Courteous and prompt response had 
come from all but two, and with the 
money thus obtained she had settled her 
little household accounts. Mrs. Vane and 
Mrs. Potts, however, had vouchsafed no 
reply, and it was to the mothers, not the 
fathers, her notes had been addressed. 
On Monday morning, therefore, when she 
went to give Miss Adéle her lesson, she 
ventured to ask for Mrs. Potts, and Mrs. 
Potts was out—spending the day at Mrs. 
Vane’s. So thither she went, and with 
flushing cheeks and deep embarrassment 
inquired if the ladies had received her 
notes. Mrs. Potts had, and was over- 
come, she said, with dismay. She had to- 
tally forgotten, and thought it was next 
Saturday she meant; and now the Cap- 
tain had gone to town, and there was no 
way she could get at him. Then came 
Mrs. Vane’s turn. Mrs. Vane, too, had re- 
ceived her note, but she was not overcome. 
With much majesty of mien she told the 
widow that she always paid her bills on 
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the last day of the quarter, and that her 
husband was so punctilious about it and 
so methodical that she never asked him 
to depart from the rule. Mrs. Carleton 
strove hard to keep down her pride and 
the surging impulse to cry out against 
such heartless superiority of manner and 
management. There was a tinge of re- 
proach in the plea she forced herself to 
make for her babies’ sake. ‘‘ You know 
there are no more lessons this term, Mrs. 
Vane; my work is done; and I—so needed 
it for Christmas, or I would not have ask- 
ed.” 
the starting tears. Mrs. Vane was sorry 
—very sorry. She could hardly ask her 
husband to depart from his life-long prac- 
tice, even if he were here—and he, too, 
had gone to town. 

Yes, everybody seemed to have gone 
or sent to town for Christmas shopping. 
Her little ones were alone in having no 
one to buy for them. Harold Ransom 
too was going, for she saw the handsome 
roans come dashing up the drive, as she 
rose, with a burning sense of indignity, to 
take her leave. She came upon Miss 


Pansy in the hallway, all hooded and 
furred, and beaming with bliss at the pros- 


pect of a sleigh-ride to town—behind the 
roans, no doubt. Never mind that now. 
Her heart was full of only one thought— 
her babies. Where were now her long- 
cherished schemes? All Fort Rains was 
blithe and jubilant over the coming festivi- 
ties; Maud was wild with anticipation ; and 
she alone—she alone, who had worked so 
hard and faithfully that her children 
might find joy in their Christmas awak- 
ing—she alone had seen her hopes turn to 
ashes. In her pride and her vehement de- 
termination to be ‘‘ beholden” to no one, 
she would seek no help in her trouble. 
She went home, asking only to be alone, 
thankful that the children were spending 
the day with friends in the garrison, and 
could not be there to see the misery in her 
eyes. 

Full an hour she gave to her uncon- 
trollable grief, locked in her room, sob- 
bing in utter prostration. Her eyes were 
still red and swollen; she was weak, trem- 
bling, exhausted, when the sudden sound 
of hoof-beats roused her. The blood flew 
to her cheeks. Despite her prohibition, 
then, he was here. He had come again, 
and something told her he had fathomed 
her trouble, and would not be denied. 
She heard the quick, firm tread upon the 


And she smiled piteously through 
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steps, the imperative rat-tat-tat of the 
whip-handle on the door. She could have 
called to her faithful slave Mrs. Malloy, 
the ‘‘striker’s” wife, who had known her 
from babyhood, and bidden her tell the 
Captain she must be excused, but it was 
too late. Bridget Malloy had seen her 
face when she came home; had vainly 
striven to enter her room and share her 
sorrow; had shrewdly suspected the cause 
of the trouble, and through the key-hole 
had poured forth voluble Hibernian fealty 
and proffers of every blessed cent of her 
savings, but only to be implored to go 
away and let her have her cry in peace. 
Even had Mrs. Carleton ordered her to 
deny her to the visitor, it is probable that 
Mrs. Malloy would have obeyed—her own 
instincts. 

‘Sure it’s glad I am to see the Cap- 
tain!” was her prompt greeting; ‘‘and it 
was a black day that ever let ye go from 
her. Come right in, an’ I'll call her to ye. 
It’s all broke up she is.” 

And so she had to come. There he 
stood in the little sanctuary where Philip 
in photographed beauty beamed down 
upon her from over the mantel, and Phil- 
ip’s rusting sword hung like that of Dam- 
ocles by the fragile thread of sentiment 
that bound her tothe past. There he stood 
with such a world of tenderness, yearning, 
sympathy, and suppressed and passionate 
love in his dark eyes! She came in, al- 
most backward, striving to hide her swol- 
len and disfigured face. He never strove 
to approach her. With one hand on the 
mantel, he stood gazing sorrowfully at 
her. With one hand on the door-knob, 
with averted face, she silently awaited his 
words. 

‘‘T have disobeyed you, Kate, though I 
left my sleigh and came on Roscoe. I 
have tried to accept what you said eight 
days ago, but no man on earth who has 
heard what I have heard to-day could 
obey you longer. No. Listen!” he urged, 
as she half turned, with silencing gesture. 
‘‘T’m not here to plead for myself, but— 
my heart is breaking to see you suffering, 
and to think of your being subjected to 
such an outrage as that of this morning. 
Of course I heard of it. I made them tell 
me. The Colonel had seen your distress, 
and told me you had abandoned the trip 
totown. Ifound outthe rest. Yes, Mrs. 
Carleton, if you so choose to term it” (for 
she had turned with indignant query in 
her eyes), ‘‘I pried into your affairs. Do 
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you think I can bear this, to know you 
are in want—for want it must be, or you'd 
never have stooped to ask that vulgar, 
purse-proud, patronizing woman for mon- 
ey? Do you think I can live here and see 
you subjected to this? By Heaven! If 
nothing else will move you, in Philip's 
name, in your children’s name, let me lift 
this burden from you. Send me across 
the continent if you like. I'll promise to 
worry you no more, if that will buy your 
trust. I’ve lived and borne my lot these 
eight or nine long years, and can bear it 
longer if need be. What I can’t bear, 
and won't bear, is your suffering from act- 
ual poverty. Kate Carleton, won’t you 
trust me?” 

‘* How can I be your debtor, Captain 
Ransom? Ask yourself—ask any one— 
what would be said of me if I took one 
cent from you! Ido thank you. Iam 
grateful for all you have done and would 
do. Oh, it is not that I do not bless you 


every day and night for being so thought- 
ful for me, so good to my little ones! It 
wasn’t for myself I was so broken to-day ; 
it was for my—my babies. 
not tell you!” 

And now she broke down utterly, weep- 


Oh, I—I can- 


ing hysterically, uncontrollably. In the 
abandonment of her grief she threw her 
arms upon the wooden casing of the door- 
way, and bowed her head upon them. 
One instant he stood there, his hands 
fiercely clinching, his broad chest heav- 
ing, his bronzed, honest, earnest face 
working with his weight of emotion, and 
then, with uncontrollable impulse, with 
one bound he leaped to her side, seized 
her slender form in his arms, and clasped 
her to his breast. In vain she struggled; 
in vain her startled eyes, filled with reso- 


lute loyalty to the old faith, blazed at him - 


through their mist of tears: he held her 
close, as once again, despite her struggles 
and her forbidding words, he poured forth 
his plea. 

‘*You can take it, you must take it. 
For your own sake, for your children’s 
sake—even for his!—give me the right to 
protect and cherish you. I—I don’t ask 
your love. Ah, Kate, be merciful!” and 
then—fatal inspiration !—but the face he 
loved was so—so near; he never would 
have done it had he thought: it was only 
as utterly unconquerable an impulse as 
his wild embrace ; his lips were so tremu- 
lous with entreaty, with love, sympathy, 
pleading, pity, passion, everything that 
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impelled and nothing that restrained, that 
with sudden sweep they fell upon her 
flushed and tear-wet cheek, and ere he 
knew it he had kissed her. 

There was no mistaking the wrath in 
her eyes now. She was free in an in- 
stant, and bidding him begone. He begged 
hard for pardon, but to no purpose. She 
would listen to nothing. Go he must— 
his presence was insult. And he left her 
panting with indignation, a vengeance- 
hurling goddess, a wild-eyed Juno, while 
he at full gallop went tearing through 
the snow-drifts, recklessly, dolefully, yet 
determinedly, back to the post. In half 
an hour he was whipping to town. 

When sunset came, and the evening 
gun awakened the echoes of the snow- 
shrouded valley, and the red disk went 
down behind the crested bluffs far up the 
stream, a sleigh came out from the fort, 
and Captain Vane, with curious mixture 
of cordiality and embarrassment, restored 
Phil and Maud to the maternal roof, and 
begged to hand her the amount due from 
him and from Captain Potts for family 
tuition. He had only heard a—accident- 
ally—a few minutes before, of her re- 
quest. And wasn’t there something else 
he could do? Would she not go to town 
with him to-morrow morning? She 
thanked him. She hardly knew what to 
do. Here was the money at last, but it 
was Christmas Eve now, and there was 
no time to be lost, and town lay full six 
miles away. Perhaps she wished a mes- 
senger now, suggested the Captain—he 
would send in a mounted man gladly. 
Knowing no other way to secure her trea- 
sures for her little ones, she breathlessly 
accepted his offer, briefly explained the 
situation, and told him how she longed to 
have the presents there, with the trifles 
she had made for them, to greet their eyes 
with the coming day. The messenger 
could go to the store and get the coveted 
doll and carriage ; there would surely be 
sleighs from the fort that would bring 
them out for him, and he would find the 
box from Chicago at the express office, 
and could pay the charges and sign the 
receipt on her written order to the agent. 
It was arranged in a moment, and with 
reviving hope she gave the children their 
tea and strove to get them early to bed. 

Ten o'clock came. The little ones were 
at last asleep. She had filled the stock- 
ings with such inexpensive but loving re- 
membrances as she could afford, and had 
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“ONE MOMENT MORE AND HER BIGGEST LANTERN SWUNG GLOWING IN THE WINDOW.” 


tottered dangerously near the brink of an- 
other flood of tears, when Malloy and his 
wife came in, the one with a box of tools 
for Phil, the other with a set of china for 
the doll house. She had finally bidden 
those faithful friends good-night, and hav- 
ing arranged the few gifts she had for the 
children, she threw over her shoulders a 
heavy shaw], and went to the gate to lis- 
ten for the messenger’s return. 

It was a perfect night—clear, still, and 
sparkling. The moon shone brightly upon 
the glistening mantle of snow, and tinged 
with silver the pine crests across the 
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stream. Westward, on a little rise, were 
the twinkling lights of the fort. Far be- 
yond, far up the narrowing valley, other 
lights, dim and distant, marked the posi- 
tion of the town. She could hear the 
faint, muffled sound of shots with which 
the benighted but jubilant frontiersmen 
were hailing the coming of the sacred an- 
niversary, like some midwinter Fourth of 
July, with exuberant and explosive hilar- 
ity. Then, nearer at hand, soft, sweet, 
and solemn, there floated out over the 
valley the prolonged notes of the cavalry 
trumpet sounding the signal ‘‘ Lights 
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out,” the ‘‘good-night” of the garrison. 
Then all the broad windows of the bar- 
racks were shrouded in sudden gloom; 
only in the quarters of the officers, on the 
opposite side of the parade, were the lights 
still twinkling. In one of them, nearest 
the gate, high up aloft, and close under 
the gables, there gleamed a brighter light 
than all the others. Even in the chilly 
air she felt the flush of blood to her cheeks. 
That was Ransom’s house. She well knew 
he had chosen it, farthest from the quar- 
ters and stables of his troop, simply be- 
cause it was at the end of the row, over- 
looking the valley, and nearest her. Two 
weeks since he had said to her that he 
could not rid himself of the thought of 
her isolation. Though off the beaten 
track a full three-quarter mile, and with- 
in long carbine range of the sentries, she 
was still far away, almost unprotected. 
Though Indians were no longer to be 
feared, there were such things as tramps 
and blackguards in the settlements. She 
laughed at his fears. She had lived there 
three years, and never heard. a sound at 
night other than the occasional howl of 
a coyote and the distant watch-cry of the 
sentries. She had brave old Malloy with 
his gun, and Bridget with her tongue and 
nails; she had Philip’s sword, her own 
brave spirit, and her boy: what had she 
to fear ? 

All the same, struggle against it though 
she would, it was sweet to hear his anx- 
ious questioning. Even if unmolested by 
marauders, something might go wrong— 
Maudie have croup, a kerosene lamp 
burst. She might need help. Who 
knew? ‘‘I shall put a bright lamp and 
reflector in the little round garret window 
every night as soon as I get home,” he 
said, ‘‘and should you ever be in danger 
or need, throw a red handkerchief over 
your biggest lantern, and show it at the 
top window. If the sentries don’t see it 
at once, fire Malloy’s gun.” She prom- 
ised, laughingly, though repudiating the 
possibility. She had told herself that 
Philip’s spirit was all the protection she 
needed; but the night landscape of the 
valley, the night lights at the fort, had 
acquired of late an interest they never 
knew before. She would have scourged 
herself had she believed, she would have 
stormed at any one who suggested, that 
she went to look for his light; but if ever 
it failed to be there, at ten or eleven or 
later, she knew it. Whatever might be 
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his evening occupation at the fort—a din- 
ner, a card party, officers’ school, ‘‘ non- 
coms.’”’ recitation—it was his habit on 
reaching home to go at once to the garret 
and post his sentinel light. What would 
he not have given for an answering 
signal ? 

And there was the light now. He was 
home, then, and despite her anger and 
his banishment, he was faithful. Christ- 
mas Eve, and only ten, and he was home 
and watching over her. She was still 
quivering with wrath at him for that rav- 
ished kiss—at least she told herself she 
was, and had told him a great deal more. 
Was it quite fair to drive him from her 
home, as she had, when Phil was so fond 
of him and Maudie loved him so, and he 
was so devoted to them? What could 
he be doing at home so early? There 
was a party at the Adjutant’s, she knew. 
She had been obliged to decline. She 
had three invitations for Christmas din- 
ners, and had said no to all, gratefully. 
There were many who wanted to be kind 
to her, but she had only one dress she 
considered fit to wear, so too had little 
Maud, and as for her brave boy Phil, he 
had nothing—unless the suit from Chi- 
cagocameintime. Without that he could 
not go to the Captain’s Christmas tree. 
Why did not the messenger return? She 
was becoming feverishly anxious. 

It was too cold to remain out-of-doors. 
She re-entered, and paced fitfully up and 
down her little parlor. She went in and 
bent over her sleeping children, and re- 
arranged the coverlets with the noiseless 
touch of the mother’s hand; she leaned 
over and kissed them softly, and now that 
her surcharged nature had had free vent, 
and the skies were cleared by the morn- 
ing’s storm, she felt far gentler, happier. 
Her cry had done her good. Her hope- 
fulness was returning—but not the mes- 
senger. What could detain him? Where 
could he be? It was eleven, and long af- 
ter, when at last she sighted a shadowy 
horseman loping across the moonlit plain, 
and slowly he dismounted at her gate and 
came to her—empty-handed. He was a 
soldier of Vane’s troop, and his tale was 
doleful. He had been set upon in a sa- 
loon, robbed, and beaten. The money 
was gone, he had brought back nothing 
but bruises. As consolation he imparted 
the fact that ’twas too late to get the doll 
and carriage. The last ones had been 
sold that evening, as she had not come to 
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claim them. Then he had stepped in to 
take a drink, because he was cold, and 
then the catastrophe had occurred. True 
or false as might be the story, there was no 
doubt of the veracity of that portion which 
referred to the drink. Conscious that it 
was too late to do anything at this hour, 
she simply dismissed him, bidding him go 
at once to the post, barred and locked her 
door, and sat down, stunned and heart- 
sick. This, then, was the joyous Christ- 
mas for which she had worked so long 
and hard! She raised her arms in one 
last appeal to Heaven; then threw herself 
upon her knees beside her little ones, and 
buried her face in her quivering hands. 
What would their early waking bring to 
them now but disappointment? For half 
an hour she knelt there helpless, stunned. 
Then lifted her head—startled. 

Somebody was fumbling at the storm- 
door. With her heart in her throat, she 
listened, incredulous, fearful, then con- 
vineed. The boards creaked and snapped 
beneath a heavy, stealthy tread. She 
heard beyond doubt a muttered question, 
areply. There were two of them, then! 
All was darkness in her parlor now, only 
the light burned in the children’s room. 
Her heart bounded, but she stole, despite 
trembling knees, noiselessly, into the par- 
lor, stooped, and peered through the slats, 
and, sure as fate, two men, burly, muffled 
so that they were unrecognizable, were 
bending down at the storm-house in front 
of her parlor door. Quickly she rose, scur- 
ried through the parlor, up the stairs to 
the room above the kitchen, where she 
rapped heavily at the door. ‘‘ Malloy! 
Malloy!” she cried. No answer but a 
snore and heavy breathing. She rattled 
the knob and called again. This time 
with success. 

‘*Who is’t?’ was the startled chal- 
lenge. 

‘“‘It is I—Mrs. Carleton! Quick, Mal- 
loy! Two men are trying to break in at 
the front door.” 

She heard the bound with which the 
old soldier leaped to the floor. She ran 
into the front room. One quick glance 
showed her Ransom’s signal-light blazing 
across the mile of snow. One moment 
more, and muffled in red silk, her biggest 
lantern swung glowing in the window. 
Then down the stairs she hurried to her 
children, just as Malloy, with his carbine, 
and Bridget, with a six-shooter, swept gal- 
lantly into action. She heard his fierce 
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summons, ‘‘ Who shtands there ?” and lis- 
tened breathlessly. Noresponse. ‘“‘ Who's 
dhere, I say?” Dead silence. Not even 
scurrying footsteps. She crept to the win- 
dow and peered out. Noone near. She 
raised the sash, threw open a shutter, and 
gazed abroad. The little piazza was de- 
serted, unless both were hiding inside the 
storm-house. No! See! Over among the 
willows by the stream there are shadowy 
figures and a sleigh. 

‘*They’ve gone, Malloy! They are up 
the river-bank with a sleigh!” she called. 
And then she heard him furiously un- 
barring the parlor door preparatory to 
a rush. She heard it swing open, an 
impetuous sally, a collision, a crash, the 
clatter of a dropped carbine against the 
resounding wood-work, a complication of 
anathemas and objurgations from the dark 
interior, and then a dialogue in choice 
Hibernian. 

‘* Are ye hurted, Terence ?” 

‘‘T am. Bad scran to the blagyards 
that left their thrunk behind ’em!” 

Trunk! what trunk? She bore a light 
into the parlor, and revealed Malloy, with 
rueful visage, doubled up over a big wood- 
en box planted squarely in the doorway. 
Robbers, indeed! Mrs. Bridget whisked 
him out of the way, ran and closed the 
children’s door, and in another moment 
had lugged the big box into the parlor, 
and wrenched away the top. The two 
women were on their knees before it in 
an instant. : 

First they dragged forth a great flat pa- 
per box, damp and cool and moist, and 
this the widow opened tremblingly. A 
flat layer of white cotton, dry; then pa- 
per; a flat layer of white cotton, moist; 
and then, peep! Upon the fresh, green 
coils of smilax, rich with fragrance, 
sweet, moist, dewy, exquisite, lay store 
upon store of the choicest flowers—rose 
buds and rose blossoms in cream and yel- 
low and pink and crimson, carnations in 
white and red, heliotrope and hyacinth, 
and fairest pansies, and modest little vio- 
lets, and gorgeous tulips, even great callas 
—the first flowers she had seen in years. 
Oh, Captain Santa Claus! who taught 
you Christmas wooing! Where learned 
you such art as this? Beneath the box 
was yet another, bearing the stamp of the 
great Chicago firm, sealed, corded, just as 
he had got it from the agent that evening 
—Phil’s longed-for suit. She hugged it 
with delight, while tears started to her 
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dancing eyes. How good he was! How 
thoughtful for her and for her little ones! 
There, beneath, was the very white doll car- 
riage, blue lining, umbrella top, and all, 
wherein reposed a wondrous wax doll, the 
like of which Maud had never dreamed. 
There was a tin kitchen with innumerable 
appendages. There was a glistening pair 
of club skates of finest steel and latest 
patent, the very thing that Phil so longed 
for, and had so lovingly resigned. There 
were fur cap and gloves and boots for him, 
and such an elegant shawl for Mrs. Mal- 
loy! We could send them all he chose, 
and no offence. But to her—on her he 
could lavish only flowers. 

And then her Irish allies returned to 
their slumbers, and left her to the rapture 
of arranging the new presents and thie 
contemplation of her flowers; and she 
was hugging the big pasteboard box and 
gloating over her treasures when there 
was sudden noise without, a rush up the 
steps, and before she could drop her pos- 
sessions the door flew open, and in came 
a wild-eyed, breathless captain of caval- 
ry, gasping the apparently unwarranta- 
ble query, ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 

For an instant she stared at him in as- 
tonishment. Holding tight her flowers, 
she gazed at his agitated face. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
she answered. ‘‘ How could anything be 
wrong when you have been so—so—” 
But words failed her. 

‘Why! your red light’s burning!” he 
explained. 

‘*T declare! I forgot all about it!” 

Then another silence. He threw him- 
self back in an arm-chair, breathing hard, 
and striving to recover his composure. 
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‘Do you mean—didn’t you mean to 
signal for help ?” he finally asked. 

‘* Yes, I did’”—an arch and mischievous 
smile now brightening her face. ‘‘When 
I swung it I wanted you to come quick 
and drive—yourself away.” 

Then she put down her box, and stepped 
impulsively toward him, two white hands 
outstretched, tears starting from her eyes, 
the color surging to her lovely face— 
‘* Where can I find words to thank you, 
Captain Santa Claus ?” 

He rose quickly, his face flushed and 
eager, his strong hands trembling. 

‘*‘Shall I tell you ?” he asked. 

Her head was drooping now; her eyes 
could not meet the fervent love and long- 
ing in his; her bosom heaved with every 
breath. She could only stand and trem- 
ble when he seized her hands. 

‘* Kate, will you take back what you 
said to-day ?” 

She stole one glance into his passionate, 
pleading eyes, and her head drooped lower. 

‘*Can't you take it back, Kate ?” 

A moment’s pause. At last the an- 
swer. ‘‘How can I, unless—unless. you 
take back what you—what caused it ?” 


Never before had the little Carletons 
waked to such a radiant Christmas morn- 
ing. Never had the Forties known so 
royal a Christmas tree. Never before 
was ‘‘Uncle Hal’s” so thronged with 
beaming faces and happy hearts. But 
among all the little ones whom his love 
and thoughtfulness had blessed there was 
no face that shone with bliss more radi- 
ant, with joy more deep and perfect, than 
that of Captain Santa Claus. 


ANTHONY OF PADUA. 
BY HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY. 


HIS story with its simple rhyme, 
This picture by a hand sublime, 
Spring from a legend, in the time 
Of Anthony of Padua. 


Some doubt had cast its shadows strong 

Upon the Saint, who well and long 

Fought manfully to right this wrong-— 
Fought day and night in Padua. 


Till in his arms. so it is told, 

The Saint did his dear Lord enfold, 

And there appeared a light like gold 
From out the skies of Padua. 


‘*O Christ Child, art thou come to me! 

With wonder sweet I welcome Thee. 

O Christ Ciild, can this wonder be!” 
Cried Anthony of Padua. 


“‘T thank Thee, Blessed One, for this. 

Forgive what I have done amiss! 

And let me greet Thee with a kiss, 
Thou Dear One, come to Padua!” 


“To him who struggles with his might 
Our Lord has promised to bring light 
And glory, as of lilies white,” 

The angels sang in Padua. 
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“ ALONE UPSTAIRS.”—[SEE PAGE 126.] 


ANNIE 
BY ELIZABETH 


FPVHE outcry of the coming tide was 

pealing in. It had the resonance of 
a heavy sea; one could hear it a mile fur- 
ther into the town than one expected, and 
felt a sense of surprise at the depth of the 
tone. The ocean was quite gray. The 
sky seemed rather to take than to give 
the universal color which hung upon the 
village and the headland, and gathered 
against the breakwater with a force and 
an importance that made the impression 
of a waste of sadness; as if the world had 
filled up and brimmed over with it, and 
had gone into gray as people go into 
mourning; that being the easiest way of 
recognizing what there was nothing to 
be said about. The effect was heightened 
by the prevailing tones of the granite 
which filled the landscape. The great 
quarries in the background gaped into 
a gray earth; the cars which rolled or 
trundled by were loaded with massive 
grayness; so the sloops that lay at anch- 
or in the little artificial harbors ; the 
wharves were piled with gray paving, 
regularly disposed, making rectangular 
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outlines against the sky, which hung close, 
like a curtain of a shade darker than the 


stone, against it. Derricks, lifting gray 
blocks, cut the gray air on either side of 
the street, where the stone dust blew about 
under the hammers of the paving cutters. 
Granite houses presented their unrelent- 
ing faces to the severe harmony of the 
scenery; and the breakwater itself, a sol- 
emn gray figure like a sarcophagus, stretch- 
ed drearily out into the disturbed sea. 

There was no fog. The face of the 
ocean was distinctly to be seen, furrowed 
with black wrinkles. Against the break- 
water the surf leaped high; tongues of 
white flame licked the edge of the great 
granite dike and blazed up. The day was 
so gray that these dazzled the eye like the 
sunlight for which they were the substi- 
tute. The rocks, wet with an immense 
sweep of spray, glittered; they had not 
been frosted for some days, but now the 
night was turning cold. It was the 24th 
of December, and in Stoneport. 

Stoneport lies far down the index fin- 
ger of the Massachusetts coast, and has a 
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right toitsclimate. God and the fishermen 
know what that is. Paralyzed with the 
weather, the long arm of the Cape stretch- 
es into midwinter, and bears the cold like 
dead flesh. When a gentle mood like 
that of this Christmas week comes to 
Stoneport in winter the people lift their 
eyes to the breakwater, glance at the bows 
of the boats to see which way the wind 
points, look to their little piles of coal, 
cut lasting for their windows, get out the 
children’s woollen tippets, and say, ‘‘ This 
is a weather-breeder: I wish your father 
was ashore.” 

It had been a singularly gentle week, 
peaceful and almost warm; purple mist 
throbbed and melted in yellow air, and 
the snow fled ; the water had warm loving 
colors—April colors of blue and violet 
and tender browns; and the kelp palpi- 
tated on the red rocks over on the head- 
land by the light-house as if it breathed; 
the quarrymen worked one day in their 
woollen shirt sleeves. Clearly this was 


well over now. The wind had set its 
teeth into the east, and all the world gath- 
ered itself for the coming storm. 

The quarrymen had their share of 
Stoneport weather, be it understood ; they 


understood it. It was no light job to be 
a fisherman, perhaps; but there were oth- 
er people in the world than fishermen. 
Three hundred men looked up at the of- 
fended sky from the great quarries and 
works of Stoneport, and said, each man to 
himself or to his neighbor, according to 
his temperament, ‘‘ We’re goin’ to have 
a spell of weather.” 

It was sometimes pretty cold chipping 
stone in winter in Stoneport, but it was 
not fashionable for the quarrymen to com- 
plain. There were a good many Scotch 
among them. They had reserve and pride 
—a man attended to his own business and 
took his own risks; he was not an object 
of pity to summer visitors or newspaper 
reporters; he respected his calling, and de- 
fended it; he was even in the habit of com- 
paring it with others, to the disadvantage 
of any man not privileged to be a Stone- 
port quarryman. Grievances he had; but 
he did not babble about them; he treated 
them with a guarded reticence, as culti- 
vated people do their physical infirmities, 
and brought his hammer down upon your 
question to remind you that his time and 
skill were marketable commodities. Ev- 
ery line in his heavily chiselled face, which 
looked as if his own tools had hacked at 
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it for half a century, expressed skepticism 


as to the national usefulness of any person 
who had nothing better to do than to ask 
why he called his stand a ‘‘ berth,” or how 
deep a quarry was. Nevertheless, in the 
winter it was cold cutting granite in Stone- 
port. 

** We'll have the quarry to shovel come 
mornin’,” observed an authoritative-look- 
ing, square-built fellow from the bottom 
of the busiest pit in town. They were 
loading the derrick as he spoke; it groaned 
like a living thing beneath its mighty bur- 
den as the huge slab swung around and 
off into the snowy air. The men watched 
it with glances of something like sympa- 
thy, as if they felt a kinship between them- 
selves and the straining, senseless thing. 
They were muscular men, most of them, 
and bent to their work sturdily. 

‘*You’re out there, Washington Rock,” 
a cheerful voice made answer from the 
door of the engine-house. ‘‘I’d like to 
see the Granite Company that ’ud set you 
shovellin’ on a holiday.” 

‘*Christmas! I forgot it; that’s the gos- 
pel truth. She’s got up some kinder rink- 
tum for us to remember it by, Herself; 
hain’t she, Jefferson? I wonder I for- 
got it.” 

‘“*Tt’s akind ofa party; it’s a gatherin’ at 
Her house. It’s the day She celebrates,” 
replied another, chafing his ears briskly, 
for it was undeniably growing cold and 
colder. ‘‘I had a letter myself for an in- 
vite. It was written on’t: ‘Mr. Madison 
Rock. R.S.V.P.’ My woman said them 
two fust letters meant ‘Rite soon,’ but 
what ‘ V. P.’ stood for she warn’t so sure. 
Say, Monroe, what did you make on’t? 
Did you have one?” 

‘*Stands to sense I had one,” growled 
Monroe from the pit’s stairway. ‘‘ Did 
ye ever know Her to slight anybody or 
sarse anybody? She's the only person I 
ever knew that treated me like a gentle- 
man sence I was born aquarryman. Lord 
bless Her! My girl,” he added, with an 
air of not being too proud to mention it— 
‘‘my girl’s been to high-school two sea- 
sons, and she says V. P. means ‘ Very 
Prompt’; that’s what that standsfor. But 
there’s a girl alongside of her that’s been 
to Boston, who says it stands for ‘ Verse 
of Poetry.’” 

The other men listened with deference. 
The Rock boys were held in great respect 
in the quarry; there were four of them— 
two brothers, two cousins, named by patri- 
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“1 LOVE THEE, ANNIE.”—[SEE PAGE 130.]} 


otic parents in the Presidential order men- 
tioned. The Rock boys had always felt 
the dignity of their names, and perceived 
that they had something to live up to. 
They did not get drunk; they had money 


at the savings-bank; they ‘‘bossed” the 
rest of the gang as a matter of course. 
Now and then an old Scotchman by the 
name of Dawse rebelled faintly, and there 
was a Finlander who had lost one eye by 
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an explosion, reported to be ‘‘ worth some- 
thing” himself, and maintaining on both 
grounds a certain right to private opinion. 

‘‘There’s a book of etikwette at our 
house on top shelf somewheres along of 
the Bible and the cook book,” said Wash- 
ington Rock. ‘‘It ain’t no gret of a chore 
to find out what R.S.V. P. dooz stand for. 
She knows we can read, if we ain’t rich.” 

Miss Laurie, by-the-way, understood the 
quarrymen very well in this matter. The 
more ceremony about her hospitality, and 
the less they understood it, the better they 
liked it. 

‘*Yon gaes the marster,” observed the 
Scotchman, with the manner of one who 
thought the Rock boys had monopolized 
the conversational resources of the quarry 
long enough. 

‘*Goes he to Her?” asked the Finland- 
er, dropping his drills, and casting the 
scrutiny of his single eye, with the intensi- 
ty belonging to deficiency, over the dreary 
landscape. ‘‘She deserves a husband.” 


‘*She’s too good for him,” protested 
Washington Rock. 

‘*He ain’t wuth the right to tie Her 
shoe-strings,” cried Jefferson Rock. 

‘*She’ll never be married,” said Madi- 


son. 

‘*Lord forbid!” said Monroe. 

‘*No man ain’t blocked out fit for Her,” 
urged Washington Rock in a final tone. 

‘‘He goes not to Her,” objected the 
Finlander, peering between the guys of 
the moaning derrick. ‘‘ He will turn him 
down the road by Satan’s Pit.” 

‘*No, sir,” persisted Washington Rock; 
‘Martin Derrick’s on his way to nowheres 
but to Her.” 

‘*That’s so,” said Jefferson Rock. 

‘*Bet your Sunday mornin’ brown-bread 
on’t,” said Madison, ‘‘ he’s after Her.” 

‘* Yes,” said Monroe, ‘‘ he’s after Annie 
Laurie.” 

‘*Gin he war,” suggested Dawse, the 
Scotchman, after a severe silence, ‘‘ is 
there a lad in these quarries to hinder the 
lass ?” 

The men did not look at each other; 
no one answered the old man. They 
were poor quarrymen, plain fellows; she 
of whom they spoke was not of their sort: 
teacher, angel, idol, but woman not for 
them. They thought of her as_ they 
thought of the evening-star, which looked 
down into the quarry through a break in 
the clouds from a great height, piercingly, 
seeing everything, but touching nowhere. 
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Yet there was not a man among them 
who could have wished her married. 
‘**Mayhap it’s right ye are, boys,” said 
the old Scotchman, softly, as if he had 
been answered. ‘‘Gin I had the chusin’ 
of a mon for Her me ain sel’, I’d sooner 
tak’ him frae th’ither warld nor this.” 


Annie Laurie sat in her little music- 
room alone. She had the thoughts that, 
like wild birds, venture near the heart 
only when one is alone and still. 

Annie Laurie was fifty-one years old—_ 
fifty-one to-morrow, for Christmas was 
her birthday too. She had passed the 
years when one is a heroine. Life was 
behind her. She was a heroine to nobody 
now except to the quarrymen, poor fel- 
lows, who idealized, she said, a little com- 
mon humanity, or perhaps a bit of ex- 
perimental Christianity, so easily that one 
could ery to think of it. 

She thought of it that evening, sitting 
there by herself, and twisting bonbons 
for their Christmas party. She had done 
a good many things for the quarrymen, 
as all Stoneport knew—womanly, neigh- 
borly things, warm-hearted, courageous, 
and characteristic. Stoneport expected 
them of her, but it was the first time that 
she had ever invited the quarrymen, her 
own particular quarrymen, to a party. 
She was as excited about it as if she had 
been fifteen instead of fifty-one. 

‘*It is the pleasantest thing I ever did 
in my life,” she said to Mrs. Tombs; ‘‘it 
is delightful!” 

Mrs. Tombs lived with Annie Laurie— 
maid, mother, guide, philosopher, house- 
keeper, and friend—her vocation was 
complex. She was said to have a pretty, 
cheerful name—Kate, or Jenny, or what 
not; but Mrs. Tombs and only Mrs. Tombs 
she was and would be. It was supposed 
that she conceived herself thus either to 
maintain that personal dignity which de- 
fies position or that which comes from it; 
whether one was to forget that she cook- 
ed the dinner, or remember that she had 
been married, was never clearly proved. 
Authorities differed on this point; Miss 
Laurie yielded it without inquiry, and 
merrily called her Mrs. Tombs. Annie 
Laurie was often merry in her manner, 
for a solitary woman. 

“It took you to think on't,” said Mrs. 
Tombs. ‘‘ I wouldn't stone a raisin for ’em, 
nor for no mortal human, without it was to 
amuse you. But, Lordy, if it amuses you!” 
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Mrs. Tombs had succumbed on twisting 
bonbons. She said it gave her an indi- 
gestion in the brain to think of it. She 
had gone away to look after some heavy 
moral responsibilities in the matter of 
chocolate frosting. Annie Laurie could 
hear Mrs. Tombs singing in the kitchen, 


“Day of wrath, that dreadful day,” 


by way of Christmas carol, while she 
whipped the eggs. Miss Laurie herself, 
alone in the music-room, was submerged 
in waves of colored paper and in the tide 
of her own thoughts. 

These to-night were the long thoughts 
of her years, the quiet thoughts with 
which peaceful middle-age comes to anni- 
versary days. Annie Laurie had not al- 
ways been quiet; she was too handsome 
a woman even at fifty to have had a quiet 
life; and then her eyes were too dark. 
They were deep as well as dark, and bright 
as well as deep; they flashed as easily as 
a September sea. She had abounding 
health, and sang like a morning-star 
sometimes even now; her hair seemed to 
have turned gray more because it became 
her than because she was growing old. 
She had an erect figure, richly moulded, 
and a firm, musician’s hand. Her face 
was vivid and strong; when she was 
moved in the right way it was sweet. 

Strong or sweet, or brave or merry, it 
was impossible at Christmas time and 
birthday time not to remember. How a 
woman remembers! She had often prayed 
for a man's power of forgetting, and then 
prayed to be forgiven for the prayer. She 
knew that she would not have felt she 
was half a woman if she could forget. 
She would have scorned herself as if she 
had done something rude. It was the 
way she was made; it was like the depth 
of her eyes or the quality of her soprano. 
Who was to help it?) She had loved one 
man and he had died. Her story was the 
story of her country. Twenty-one, al- 
most twenty-two years ago, Annie Laurie 
was one of those who “gave their happi- 
ness instead.” He gave his life; she knew 
it was the easier portion; she never said 
so, lest she should seem to undervalue his 
share of their sacrifice or overvalue hers. 
They loved each other, and he went to the 
war. 

They had loved much—being so young; 
and she had thought he would come 
through somehow and come back to her. 
She really had. It was her ardent, vig- 
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orous nature todo so. She hoped easily, 
or at least deeply; she did not believe 
that George would be killed. She had 
expected to be happy. She always had 
been. She had known the glad youth of 
health and ease and beauty. It was new 
to have to suffer. She had to learn how. 

Theirs had been one of the natural, 
happy betrothals whereunto all the com- 
mon currents of life set easily. Friends 
had blessed and circumstances had laugh- 
ed. Annie Laurie was the daughter of 
the village doctor. George Cliff was in 
the Granite Company—was the Granite 
Company after his father died. (And 
the Granite Company failed during the 
war; after he was shot.) Her lover was 
older than she. They had known each 
other half their lives, ever since Dr. 
Laurie bought out the old deaf doctor's 
practice. Everybody was glad to have 
them marry. Their personal preference 
seemed really only the official expression 
of public opinion ; that was delightful. 
The handsome girl was well liked in 
Stoneport even then; she had her father’s 
hearty way with people, though she did 
not trouble herself about the quarrymen 
in those days. She was too merry a girl 
to play My Lady Bountiful. Hers had 
been the humanity learned at the feet of 
sorrow, and, like the other lessons which 
are taught by that thorough teacher, 
learned well if learned at all. 

She was going down into the kitchen 
to give an order for her father’s comfort 
(for she was a motherless girl) one May 
day, now almost twenty-two years ago, 
when the doctor came in and called her, in 
a voice which she had never heard in all 
her life. He met her at the head of the 
stairs. The entry window was open. She 
saw the sky and birds and the branch of 
the old maple. She had on a pink sum- 
mer dress, for it was warm. Blue of the 
sky and rose of the happy woman's robe 


‘melted into a dense violet haze between 


herself and her father’s face. The old 
man held the morning paper in his shak- 
ing hand. 

‘*Wait a minute, father,” said Annie 
Laurie. ‘‘Jane, make the doctor’s cof- 
fee carefully for dinner. He is tired.” 

Then she turned and kissed him before 
she put out her hand and took the paper, 
and went away with it alone upstairs. 


It would have been something if she 
could have laid her lips against the grass 




















upon her soldier's grave. But he lay 
among the nameless dead six hundred 
miles away from her. He fell in the ter- 
rible charge at Chancellorsville, and was 
not seen by comrade or by friend again. 
She had no word, no trace. The poor 
girl had not even the ring she put upon 
his finger, nor her letters—not one of the 
little sacred signs that grief cheats itself 
upon. Jealous death had swallowed ev- 
erything. He had dropped out of her life 
as a jewel drops into the sea. 

The sorrow of the young is a cruel sor- 
row. Annie Laurie was strong as well 
as young, and she suffered as the strong 
do. Turn the leaf--turn the leaf upon 
the story, and read on. 

Trouble, as we know, is one of the con- 
tagions of life. Her first was not her 
last, and before she had come past thirty 
years the brave girl had her heavy share. 
When the doctor took a malignant fever 
from a pauper patient, and yielded the 
struggle for life at a week’s end, she was 
not out of the black dress worn for her 
lover; and so she kept it on. 

She was left with her house, her musi- 
cal education, her voice, and a bank ac- 
count that paid the undertaker and the 
grocer. The week after the funeral Mrs. 
Tombs came in at the front door without 
ringing, and said: ‘“‘I’ma patient. Iseta 
store by the doctor. Hecured me of a ter- 
rible thing I had the matter of me. I'd 
ha’ ben alongside of Mr. Tombs if your 
father hadn’t pervented. You'd better be- 
lieve I was thankful to mercy for that. 
I loved the doctor. His patients did, you 
know. I'll live with you if you want me 
to. Ican get along on board wages. I’m 
well off, considerin’ what Mr. Tombs was. 
I'd like to do something for my doctor’s 
daughter.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Tombs,” said Annie 
Laurie. She went up and kissed Mrs. 
Tombs, and that was the beginning and 
end of that. In three weeks she opened 
her singing-school; and the summer peo- 
ple took vacation lessons, when they came, 
for their little girls. She sang in a choir 
in Fairharbor; she played to rich invalids; 
she was not unheard of at parlor concerts; 
she toiled over the drifts of Cape Ann in 
winter to give private instruction to me- 
chanics’ daughters: in short, she struggled 
for existence, and had it. She wasa brave, 
busy woman. Everybody knew Annie 
Laurie. She was nota saint—not a bit of 
it; her eyes flashed too quickly. She wasa 
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live human creature; she had even a little 
temper of her own; she scolded her quar- 
rymen or her pupils if they deserved it, 
and made up for it next time by bountiful 
bursts of tenderness. Although a poor 
woman, she had moods; she was not al- 
ways the same; she gave herself the ]ux- 
ury of a varied nature, and though she 
sometimes lost a friend because of it, she 
kept more than she lost. At fifty-one she 
was a bright-eyed, handsome, heartsome 
soul to look upon, with a maternal man- 
ner and the laugh of a girl. 

People used to say that she would get 
over it and marry; but they had, for the 
most part, given that up now. She had 
been beloved, of course, as most women 
are; times not a few, as such women are. 
But she had followed her solitary life as 
one follows a page that is to be read. 

Martin Derrick, coming up to her door 
that night, looked in from the threat of 
the storm to the caress of the house with 
heavy, hungry eyes. He could see her 
before he entered, for the curtain was not 
quite close, and even blew in the gasps of 
the rising gale that puffed through the 
loose, old-fashioned window-casings. 

‘*She needs a carpenter here for a week,” 
he thought. She made merry of her 
economies; one would have thought they 
were her luxuries; but it went hard with 
him to look on and see them. 

She sat alone in the lamp-light (there 
was a rose-colored shade upon the lamp), 
with her fine fingers—whiter for the col- 
ors of the gay paper—flashing to and fro 
at her Christmas work. She sat erect and 
strong. 

Her brave face was bent; it had a sweet 
mute look. He wondered of what she was 
thinking. Her thoughts seemed to him 
something precious and far, like the setting 
or the rising of the sun. He was a plain, 
busy man, who wrought in stone and 
lived a little rigidly. The granite of his 
quarries had got into him, one might say; 
his mind was well stratified. He knew 
what he wished; he usually had it. He 
had desired success, and got it; fortune, it 
came; marriage, and his wife adored him; 
children, and they were fine fellows— 
never fell sick and never went wrong. 
He had always prospered. He expected 
matters to go as he chose to have them. 
Nothing had ever thwarted Martin Der- 
rick in all his life but death and Annie 
Laurie. 

For Mrs. Derrick died, and Annie Lau- 
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rie— He was:a plain man, as I say, not 
given to that uncommercial weakness 
which we call imagination; but Annie 
Laurie seemed as far from him, at her 
nearest, as the color or the approach of 
thesky. He thought of her with the rev- 
erence with which a baffled man thinks of 
the unattainable; it amounts to religion 
in some men, and practically serves many 
of the same purposes. 

This did not affect his general belief 
that a thing which was not to be had for 
the asking, was to be had by persisting. 
This was the natural belief of a successful 
man. When he came in that night and 
sat down by her and looked at her serene 
and stately face, his hands clinched. 

Good God! he thought, if the heart of: 
the solid earth could be hewn out and cut 
to pieces, and made to serve the human 
will, as he had seen it, as he had felt it, 
all his days and in all his being, could 
not the tenderness of one solitary wo- 
man be won? What was a man a man 
for if he could not do it? Why was a 
woman a woman unless she needs must 
yield? He brought his lips together un- 
der his gray beard, and watched her with- 
out disguise; she knew how it was with 
him; there was no passion either to con- 
ceal or to confess between them. 

‘*T don’t see,” he said, with the abrupt 
candor of long acquaintance, “‘that you 
look a day older than you did when you 
were thirty-five. Of course you know 
that you are a handsome woman, though 
I don’t -know that I have talked about 
that. But to-night—what ails you to- 
night ?” 

‘* Tt is because I feel so young, I think,” 
laughed Annie Laurie, turning her fine 
gray head in the penumbra of the rose- 
coloredlamp. ‘‘Iam fifty-one to-morrow, 
and fifty-one of my boys are coming to 
a birthday party with Mrs. Tombs and me 
on Christmas night. Will you come too ? 
That will be delightful.” 

‘*T never knew anybody do such deli- 
cate things for rough people.” He touched 
the dainty trifle she was twisting, with a 
tremor in his strong hand. ‘‘ You cast 
your precious pearls before—” 

‘*No, no!” she cried; ‘‘I have never 
felt the tusks—never once. You know 
better than that, Martin Derrick. How 
was it in the strike last winter? Did 
they behave like—” 

‘‘They behaved like lambs led at your 
feet by a piece of blue ribbon,” admitted 
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the master of the Granite Company. 
‘* You saved the Company a hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and the hands—but the thing 
of it was, they couldn’t understand what 
you saved them. They took the trouble to 
keep out of ruin and starvation and the 
poor-house, with no idea in their skulls 
except that they were doing a favor to 
you.” He brought his clinched hands 
down heavily upon the table among the 
bonbons. 

‘‘So they were,” said Annie Laurie; 
‘the greatest they could do me. I was 
very much obliged to them. It was de- 
lightful.” She repeated this favorite 
phrase in the hearty girlish way she had. 

The senior partner of the Granite Com- 
pany smiled. ‘You attempt to reduce 
the whole tremendous labor problem 
which is convulsing the world to-day to 
the solution found in the influence of one 
extraordinary woman. That is not po- 
litical economy.” 

‘*On the contrary, I reduce it to the so- 
lution wrought out by one extraordinary 
man,” returned Annie Laurie, in a low 
voice. 

‘“Who is that?” he asked, forgetting 
himself. 

‘* He died some nineteen centuries ago,” 
she answered, gently. 

‘Oh, if you make a religious question 
of it—” He waved his hand lightly, but 
the look in his gray eyes was not light. 
Perhaps Miss Laurie’s way of speaking had 
the more weight because she was not ex- 
actly what is called in Stoneport ‘‘a pious 
woman,” dealt more in flannels than in 
tracts, and was more apt to bring you 
beef tea than a Bible; was so destitute of 
a ‘‘gift in prayer” that it was said but 
one poor woman, a paralytic, whose only 
child had been killed by a premature blast, 
had ever heard that strong, merry, merci- 
ful voice pleading for the help of God. 

‘*T have offered no political economy 
to the Stoneport Granite Company,” she 
said. ‘‘I have nothing for anybody, be 
he in the quarry or in the counting-room, 
but a little good sense that I happened to 
find in the New Testament. Ihave never 
done anything for your quarrymen except 
to love them and to scold you.” 

‘* And I,” he slowly said, ‘‘have done 
little but reverse the process. I have scold- 
ed them and loved—” 

‘*Hark!” cried the woman; ‘‘I thought 
I heard—did you hear anything? Any- 
thing outside—in the storm ?” 























For the storm was rising now, and the 
night was growing wild. She went to the 
window and flung it up with one strong 
hand. The wind rushed in, and snow; it 
was turning deadly cold. The fierce cry 
of the sea filled the air, and battled with 
the sound of the gale, and beat it down, 
and conquered it. 

‘‘There is nothing,” she said, restlessly 
—‘‘nothing else. I thought I heard—” 

She shut the window and came back. 
Snow was on her hair and her black dress; 
she glittered in the red light by the lamp; 
her cheeks blazed ; she looked like one who 
has the secret of eternal youth. His heart 
arose and worshipped her. His love came 
upon him with the power of the passion of 
middle life. But he only said: ‘* Yousing 
to the men sometimes. Give one song to 
the master, won’t you?) You know the 
one I like—everybody likes—to hear you 
sing. Let me have it, please, for Christ- 
mas’ sake.” 

She obeyed him, silently moving to her 
little upright piano, looking gentle, dumb, 
and sorry. Her rich voice slowly rose 
and swelled and filled the warm, small 
room, which seemed to throb with it, like 
a heart. 

“Maxwelton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gied me—” 
She dashed the music down and broke 
away. 

‘“‘Tean’t. Not to-night. Not even for 
Christmas’ sake. Don’t ask me. Don’t 
want it. Don’t—” 

‘*Don’tlove you? But youknow Ido.” 
His square, gray-bearded jaw trembled; 
he put out his hands, but did not touch 
her. He thought how happy he would 
have tried to make her; he thought how 
hard her life was. It seemed to him as if 
his love and her loneliness would break 
his heart. 

As if she understood and answered what 
he did not say, she raised her troubled eyes 
and looked at him piteously. ‘‘ You are 
a good man, Martin Derrick. I am fond 
of you. I never liked any other man so 
much—except—but—” 

*‘T should not ask you to give me the 
feeling you gave that dead man,” he 
urged. 

She lifted her head. The blush of fif- 
teen came upon the cheek of fifty years. 
‘*Could a woman be a man’s wife, and 
not feel—like that? It isn’t my fault,” 
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she added, timidly; ‘‘I ean't. help it. I 
can’t help being true to him.” 

The man of granite looked at her; his 
eyes had the expression of a hurt boy; he 
thought of his luxurious home, his for- 
tune, what people called his position, his 
success—all those small things: they were 
so small she did not think of them at all. 
What was great? Nothing was great to 
her—in all this world, in all her solitary 
life, her coming age, her toil and trouble, 
her anxieties and poverty and growing 
need of daily tenderness—nothing was 
large enough for her to see but loyal hu- 
man love. 

Martin Derrick brought his hand across 
the notes of ‘‘Annie Laurie” as if he 
clutched at something. He was jealous 
of that ghost. 

‘*T will go,” he said; and so he said no 
more, but hurried from her. In his heart 
he meant to win her yet. He loved her 
so much that he could be patient. As he 
opened the outer door the storm came in 
with a stampede. Feet seemed to follow 
it—human feet. Annie Laurie sprang. 

‘*The cry!” she said—‘‘thecry! There 
is a cry. Doesn’t anybody hear it but 
me? Letmecome! Let me by!” 

Before his wits or his hearing came to 
him she had sprung, and got herself past 
him and out into the snow. She had 
snatched a long cloak from somewhere, 
and was struggling to wrap it about her 
as she ran, for it dragged, and the wind 
took it and blew it away from her tall fig- 
ure like the mantle of an Aurora on a 
Roman vase. 

Feet, indeed, there were, and voices. 
In the advancing dark some of the quar- 
rymen could be seen; they were moving 
to and fro with the wasted force and pur- 
pose of people in great excitement. Some 
of them turned irresolutely, then came 
pushing and rushing toward the music- 
teacher’s house. Some one cried: 

‘*Annie Laurie! Call Her. Send for 
Annie Laurie!” 

Washington Rock, with a boy close at 
his feet, and the Finlander panting be- 
hind, dashed up. . 

‘‘There’s a man in the pit—Satan’s Pit 
—the old pit.” 

‘*Why, but he must be got out!” said 
Miss Laurie. 

‘*Get the men to work, and keep your 
wits, and don’t bother the lady, Rock,” 
said Martin Derrick. ‘‘It’s no place for 
her. Go back to the house, Miss Laurie. 
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I will attend to everything. 
Washington.” 

His voice had the master’s ring; but 
the man glanced at him with the sly 
smile of unemployed opinion. 

‘She'll go,” he said. ‘‘She’d rather.” 

They were plunging on _ together 
through the fast-drifting snow, for no 
time had been lost in words. She had 
paid no more attention to Derrick’s sug- 
gestion than if it were a snow-flake that 
she brushed away from her. She was 
used to being with the quarrymen in their 
emergencies—sickness, accident, whatever 
it was: they expected her. Their homes 
knew her, their wives loved her, their ras- 
cals feared her, their children kissed her; 
she was a part of their life, as delicate wo- 
manhood may become a part of the life 
of rough manhood, as love and wisdom 
and strength can become a part of suffer- 
ing and ignorance and weakness. It was 
a matter of course. Nobody thought any- 
thing of it. Ifa wedding happened, or a 
burial, why, where was Annie Laurie? If 
a blast exploded too soon and hit in the 
wrong place, and somebody must hold him 
and catch the last words, and then go and 
tell the widow—send for Annie Laurie. 
If a man fell over a disused pit on a win- 
ter’s night, sheer a hundred feet into the 
icy water—Annie Laurie! Annie Laurie! 

‘‘She comes!” called the Finlander. 
He rolled on ahead, to show that he could 
run as fast as any man, if he was a for- 
eigner. ‘‘I see,” he added, with the com- 
fortable tone of one who argued that two 
eyes were therefore a superfluity. 

‘“We've got her,” cried the boy, who 
had gained upon them all; ‘‘ we've got 
Annie Laurie.” 

It was longer than it should have been 
to Satan’s Pit. It had never seemed so 
long before. Derrick held her up as they 
ran on together, but they wasted no 
strength in speech; she knew she should 
need it all. It was very dark. The lights 
in the lowly houses on the lonely street 
shone faintly through the snow. It was 
very slippery, for it had glazed over. Be- 
yond the village the uttermost, nether- 
most blackness of the sea-line yawned 
like a chaos or chasm into which the 
whole world must sink. The rage of the 
full tide filled ocean, earth, and sky. 

Yonder, nearer, more near, at last the 
lanterns of the little group of startled 
quarrymen trembled upon the edge of 
the disused pit. 


Go.—Come, 
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‘The feller was a stranger,” piped the 
boy, in his shrill treble. ‘‘He never 
knew nobody used Satan in these parts 
these days. Madison Rock says that's 
how he come to tumble in.” 

‘* Nobody but a fool ora furriner would 
ha’ thought on’t,” said Washington Rock, 
as decisively as a heavy man may speak 
who is running for dear life—not his own. 
The Finlander took untimely offence at 
this, and threatened to give his reasons 
at a more convenient season; but Miss 
Laurie paid no attention to this military 
episode. 

As she ran, hand in hand with Martin 
Derrick, vigorously battling with the 
storm as she knew how, the sleet was 
sharp upon her face, the deadly peril of a 
human life was on her nerves, but her 
heart went strange ways. 

Two-and-twenty were the years of the 
way it went. The night was warm, for 
it was June. The moon looked as it looks 
to the young and to the loving. On the 
edge of the old pit they stood together— 
they two, she who was iiving and he who 
was dead—and gazed down. It was in 
use then; the derricks were busy, the 
abyss was dry; they had grown up with 
it; they were not afraid of it; they wan- 
dered about it with the affectionate famil- 
iarity that we give to usual things. It 
was a place to be alone in, that was all. 
It was a pleasant place to be alone in on 
a summer night, and she wore a white 
dress, and he liked it; the moon shone in 
her face when she lifted it to him, and 
they walked and talked a little while; and 
when she said she must go home, for her 
father would be in and need her, he had 
said, ‘‘I love thee, Annie,” and she had 
answered— 

‘*Here we are!” said Washington Rock. 

‘* Here we be!” cried the boy. 

‘We come!” panted the Finlander. 

But Martin Derrick had let go her hand, 
and made on, and got among the men. 

With the supple motion and the prac- 
tised power learned of two-and-twenty 
years, her heart rebounded. Her lips 
moved; no sound came from them; but 
afterward she remembered that to herself 
she said: ‘‘George, I want to save this 
man. Help me, won't you?” Then she 
drew her hood back from her face, and 
walked quietly in among the men—went 
straight to the edge of the pit and looked 
down. 

Half a dozen sprang to hold her; it was 

















deadly slippery, and the wind blew so! 
They cried out that it was all up with 
him—that they had done their best; that 
Madison Rock had clambered half-way 
down; that two Scotchmen had tried; that 
it was so glazed over, and death to go; that 
nothing could bedone. Mr. Derrick him- 
self admitted that he feared the worst, but 
he busied himself in giving short, sharp 
orders—something about ropes, and the 
stairway in the rock. The men obeyed 
or made a feint of obeying the master, 
but they glanced at Annie Laurie. 

She, shuddering upon the pit’s edge, 
stood during all this protest, silently look- 
ing down. 

‘*But the man is not in the water,” she 
said, in a low voice; ‘‘he is clinging to 
the rock—he holds to the quarry. He is 
alive. He can be saved.” 

“He has slipped,” somebody whispered 
behind her—‘‘he has slipped from there, 
to there, since we first saw him.” 

‘* An’ there's fifty foot of ice-water in 
the pit.” 

‘Gin I war fifty year younger, I'd 
win doon for the mon me ain sel’, by me 
lane!” cried old Dawse, stamping the icy 
snow. 

‘“ Ay, ay,” muttered a voice; ‘‘but would 
ye send yer lad? Come, now; that’s the 
question.” 

The little boy who had run on with the 
Finlander stood by, silently. He had the 
muscle and the eyes of children who work 
in the stone-yards; he was compact, like a 
miniature man, and observed everything. 
He did not speak, but went and stood by 
the old Scotchman; he drew himself to his 
full height, and locked his hands behind 
his little back. 

‘*Charley,” said his father, ‘‘if there’s 
onything a lad can do to save the mon, 
I'll no forbear ye.” 

‘I'd just as liefs,” said Charley. 

A sort of huzza arose at this, stifled be- 
low breath lest the outburst should startle 
the poor wretch below. Annie Laurie, 
who had till now remained peering over 
the pit’s edge at the sickening sight, 
turned with the instinct of a general for 
the nature and the value of moments, and 
suddenly leaning over, threw the full force 
of her powerful voice off and down into 
- the pit. 

‘*Have hope!” she cried. ‘‘ Have cour- 
age! Hold on for your life! Hold on! 
The Stoneport quarrymen will save you! 
Hold on! Hold on!” 
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‘There, boys,” she said; turning about; 
‘“‘T’ve pledged you to it.” 

‘*Ye hae no bairns to feed like we,” 
said one of the Scotchmen who had tried 
the descent and failed to make it. 

‘*Give me the rope!” cried Annie Lau- 
rie, towering in a passion. ‘‘Put it round 
me, some of you, and let me down, for by 
all that’s brave in man or woman I'l] not 
stand on this pit’s edge and see a human 
being perish, and not a hand in Stoneport 
stretched to save him! I'd rather die!” 

Murmurs ran around from man to man. 
They looked at her—they were accustomed 
to believe she was right; it was a habit to 
trust her. 

‘*You’re pretty hard on us,” one voice 
said. 

“*T can go myself,” answered Martin 
Derrick. He thought of those boys of 
his—motherless. He wondered if she re- 
membered them. 

‘**Tll go,” said Washington Reck. ‘‘ Mr. 
Derrick, sir, you ain’t young enough. It 
ain’t sootable. Tl go.” 

‘“*T'll try,” said Madison Rock. 

‘**No,” said Jefferson; ‘‘ you and Mon- 
roe hain’t no call; you are married men. 
Washington and me can manage.” 

‘*T come,” said the Finlander, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

It was not as long as it takes in the tell- 
ing before this inevitable delay gave place 
to urgent action. Under Derrick’s direc- 
tions the volunteers moved as quickly as 
might be to the forgotten, disused stair- 
way cut in the solid cliff, up and down 
which men had passed, on happier busi- 
ness than this, two-and-twenty years ago. 

Lights flashed, cables swung, orders 
rang out, answers came; but Annie Lau- 
rie looked on, trembling and tortured. 
Her heart was breaking for her men 
whom her voice had sent upon this doom. 
She cried out and followed them, weeping 
like a very woman. 

‘*Boys! oh, boys! I had no right to 
treat you so. I shouldn't have shamed 
you to your duty. I'd go myself, and 
thank you for the chance to take your 
places. Brave boys! my brave boys!” 

‘“We'd ought to do it,” Washington 
Rock made answer, slowly, as they ad- 
justed the rope about his waist. ‘‘It 
ain’t proper to see a fellar-critter drowned 
before your eyes—of a night before Christ- 
mas, too—and never try to do nothin’ for 
him. It ain’t your fault it’s so slippery.” 

The quarryman spoke soothingly, as 
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he would to a troubled child; he held out 
-his rough hand and touched hers—for she 
wept so—and begged her not to mind, and 
shook hands with his brother, and said he 
guessed he wouldn’t send any message to 
his mother, for like as not he’d come out 
allright. And so they gave the rope out, 
and he went down. 

The ruined condition of the stairway, 
and the ice that covered everything, made 
the descent dangerous and solemn. The 
volunteer was so far protected as a stout 
rope and a score of men to hold it at the 
pit’s edge could protect ; but they could 
see that he clung like a goat for his foot- 
ing, and that it went hard with him. The 
danger, which all recognized, but of which 
no one spoke, lay in the chafing of the rope 
against the icy edges of the pit.—If it 
should cut ? 

Annie Laurie, leaning over and looking 
steadily down, was the first to see the 
quarryman stop, and crawling from the 
stairway to the ledge below, come peril- 
ously out from the deeper shadow to the 
paler one, whereon, an atom between dark 
and dark, a heart-throb between the frozen 
rock and freezing gulf, the huddled figure 
lay. 

The cry came up: “‘ He is hurt; he ain’t 
conscious. I must have help.” 

Madison Rock, tied in like manner with 
the other, went down without a word. 
The little Scotch boy came forward and 
pleaded to be allowed to follow: ‘‘ I'd just 
as liefs as not. I ain’t so big as some, but 
I can stick pretty tight. I've played hide- 
*n’-seek on that ledge. It ain't very broad 
—for a large man.” 

‘*Run for a doctor, Charley,” said Miss 
Laurie; ‘‘ you'll go faster than any other 
man.” 

Soothed to the soul by these last two 
inspired words, Charley smiled and ran. 

One who was peering down from the 
quarry’s edge could perceive that the men 
were having a hard time of it with their 
brave deed. They seemed to experience 
great difficulty in getting the rope about 
the body of the unconscious man, in trav- 
ersing the space back to the stairway, in 
deciding what to do and how to do it, in 
all the terrible perplexity of the terrible 
moments, which seemed without an end 
to those who watched above. Above and 
below, it had grown significantly still. 
No one spoke. Mr. Derrick gave his or- 
ders by signs. He kept a clear head, and 
thought of everything. The men, from 
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habit, obeyed quickly. The savage cry 
of the ocean pealed on. The wind had 
abated or lulled a little, but snow still fell 
steadily. Once a piece of ice broke, and 
dropped into the gulf. Annie Laurie 
could hear it splash into the black water. 
The lantern which she had taken and held 
at arm’s-length shuddered in the snowy 
air, and sent a little sickly light over and 
down the chasm. Dawse the Scotchman 
stood close to her, and kept his hand upon 
her. She stood too near the edge. ‘I 
winna let her doon,” he said to the men. 
He felt that the heaviest responsibility of 
the rescue rested upon him; only here was 
there preciousness in peril. What was 
the life of yonder pauper in the pit? Was 
there a creature in the whole world who 
cared? Not so much as a fule lassie to 
greet for him. But Annie Laurie!—oh, 
Annie Laurie! 

The cry came up: ‘‘ We're afraid we 
can’t do it!” 

Her cry went down: “ Boys, you can 
do it! It must be done!” 

The cry came up: ‘‘ He's pretty heavy; 
he don't know anything; he can't help 
himself any.” 

The cry went down: “ Boys, bring me 
up the poor man! Bring him up as if he 
were my brother! Handle him as if I 
cared— Treat him, boys, as if I loved 
him!” 

‘‘Sing,” said old Dawse, softly; ‘‘sing 
to the lads while they dothe deed. Ye'll 
hearten ’em.” 

‘* Ay, ay!” somebody made answer. 
‘*She sings to us times we’re workin’ in th’ 
quarry. They're used toit; they'll like it.” 

**QOh, perhaps,” wailed Annie Laurie, 
wringing her hands passionately; ‘‘ but 
I'd rather be risking my life in the pit be- 
side them than to stay safe up here and 
sing at them.” 

‘*‘It is the lassie’s place,” replied the 
Scotchman—‘“' it is the lassie’s part.” 

With this she stood erect, and throwing 
her long cloak back that she might be 
quite unimpeded in her motions, poured 
all her courage into her fine voice, and so 
began: 


“ Maxwelton braes are bonnie—” 


The cry came up from the pit: ‘‘Ay, 
ay! Sing! That’sright. Sing!” 
The song went down: 
“*Maxwelton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gied me her promise true.” 
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*“AND THEY FOLLOWED HER WITH THEIR BURDEN.” 
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She sang and saw not—did not trust her- 
self any longer now to see; knew that 
the quarrymen were ascending with their 
burden bravely, like the men they were, 
perilously as they must—but only kept 
‘‘the lassie’s part’; and standing high 
above them, tall against the sky, sang on: 
“ And it’s there that Annie Laurie 

Gied me her promise true, 

Gied me her promise true, 

Which ne’er forgot will be, 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I’d lay me dune and dee. 

Which ne’er forgot will be, 

Which ne’er forgot will be.” 


“Tt is all over,” said Martin Derrick, 
coming up and trying to wrap her cloak 
about her, for she had now begun to shiv- 
er visibly, whether from horror or from 
cold. ‘*They have come up. They are 
safe. Nobody is hurt. Go home now.” 

‘‘T suppose I must see the man,” she 
said, shrinking. ‘‘ Is he dead 2?” 

‘** Only fainted, I think, and hurt upon 
the arm and head; but really not much. 
It is one of the incredible escapes. I 
wouldn’t look at him.” 

‘*Oh yes,” she answered, in a strange 
tone, ‘‘I must look at him.” 

His face was turned away when she 
saw him, and the men said he looked bad- 
ly, and advised her to leave him to them. 
He was a man of perhaps sixty years or 
so, his hair was quite white; he was a poor 
man, it seemed, scantily dressed, cruelly 
unprotected from the weather, from which 
he must have perished, even though unin- 
jured, soon enough. He was some pit- 
eous, friendless creature, just the one, as 
they all knew, to set her sweet soul be- 
side itself with sympathy. 

When she had looked at him she 
said, authoritatively, ‘‘ Bring him to my 
house.” 

Some one objected, but no one disobeyed. 
She turned in silence and walked on ahead 
of them, and they followed her with their 
burden, and so brought him to her door. 


Mrs. Tombs (so she said) was sorely put 
about on Christmas morning. As though 
it were not enough to have chocolate cake 
for quarrymen upon one’s hands, that a 
frozen pauper should be added, and Annie 
Laurie herself, suddenly gone, by the mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence, as 
helpless as other folks. For Annie Lau- 
rie had no sooner got the poor wretch 
across her threshold than she had dropped 
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him from her personal attention, as though 
he had been a gentleman. 

The men, she said, would do every- 
thing, and Mrs.Tombs. The doctor would 
see to it all, and Mrs. Tombs should keep 
one of the Rock boys to do whatever was 
needed. She complained of feeling ill 
after all the shock and exertion, and got 
herself into her own room and locked 
her door. But when Mrs. Tombs came 
to it hours after to tell her that the man 
had come out of his faint spells, and for 
her part, she thought he wasn’t hurt any 
more than he ought to be, and what 
in the name of goodness to gracious was 
she to do with a tramp in her spare room 
come mornin’? Annie Laurie unlocked 
the door and let the elder woman in, and 
for the first time in all the years that they 
had lived together, put her strong arms 
about the other’s neck, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

““It is the resemblance!” she cried. 
‘*QOh, it is the resemblance! I am used 
to them; I see a great many, all these 
years. Sometimes in the city on a street— 
or perhaps it is a face at church. It’s just 
a look, something in the hair, or the way 
they move their head, or the color of 
something, or the eyes. For twenty-two 
years I’ve seen them. But this one—I was 
worn out, and it came so suddenly! I’ve 
behaved badly,” she added, kissing the 
old woman, and smiling girlishly through 
her tears. ‘‘I was so tired; I’ve left too 
much tocome on you. To-morrow I will 
see him; I will attend to everything; I 
will see the poor fellow in the morning.” 

In the morning it was as she had said. 
The injured man was quite comfortable, 
they told her, only weak and silent. They 
could make but little out of him; he 
seemed confused or troubled; he had 
asked whose house he was in. 

The storm had now ceased, but the day 
was bitterly cold, and fires in that plain 
house few. Mrs. Tombs had got her un- 
welcome guest over into the music-room, 
and left him there alone, where it was 
warm; and there, in the broad, bleak day- 
light, sitting on the old sofa, with his poor 
head bound, and his arm in a sling, and 
staring toward her, Annie Laurie found 
him. 

She shut the door and locked it. Why, 
she could not tell. She shut the door and 
went half-way across the room, and then 
stood still. 

It was noresemblance. God of mystery! 
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“HE CAUGHT AT THE TOP OF THE TALL ROCKING-CHAIR.” 


God of mercy! it was no resemblance. 
None of those tricks and feints of imagina- 
tion; none of those cruel traps in which 
her weary eyes had caught her for two- 
and-twenty years. That pitiful figure, wan 
with misery, ragged, with a scared face; 
old, gray, with the beautiful eyes that had 
won her, the eyes that neither life nor 
death could change—whether blessed or ac- 
cursed, whether she had died or he did live, 
God help her! it was past resemblance. 

‘* George!” she cried, in a heart-break- 
ing voice. They took one blind step tow- 
ard each other, as the living and the 
dead meet in the world that is not as 
this. 'Then—for she came to herself—she 
stopped, threw up her arms with a terrible 
ery, and retreated from him. 

The real meaning of the situation had 
come upon her. It had come like the hand 
of a God more cruel than the most impious 
thought of all her life could conceive. 

‘*But you were dead!” she cried, in a 
ringing voice. ‘‘ You have been a dead 


man for twenty-two years! I wish you 
were. I wish you had been!” 

He seemed to put his hands out. as if 
she had struck him, but she saw them not; 
he tried to speak, said nothing; caught at 
the top of the tall rocking-chair, and bow- 
ed his head before her. He did this in a 
way so piteous that, had she been less in 
mortal strait than she was, the sight must 
have come to her heart. 

She had now gone deadly white, and 
stood towering above him, as men shot 
through a certain portion of the brain are 
known to keep on standing after death. 
As if she had been the dead and he the 
living soul, they parted from each other 
in that moment for the second time. The 
silence that fell between them was more 
cruel than the silence of the grave. 

Then the woman gave one shudder, and 
then her words poured out: 

‘* You were not dead; you were alive— 
all these years. You did not come to me. 
You chose—Oh, my gracious God! he was 
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not dead! What shall I say to him? 
What does a woman say to a man who 
has done—such a thing? 

‘*How cold I am! I shall die of the 
cold. My heart is ice. Feel my hands. 
No! he must not touch my hands. He 
did not die. He deserted me. You did 
not die. Itis nothing, if it is only death. 
You see I know—I’ve borne that. 

‘“Why, George—” 

Her wild cry fell now into a wail that 
might have haunted the soul of a man as 
long as he had any. He made some ef- 
fort or protest, as if he would have spo- 
ken or pleaded with her; but she was or 
seemed unconscious that he had the pow- 
er of speech. 

‘*Why, George, I loved you! I said I 
would be your wife. You asked me to. 
We loved each other. You went to the 
war, and you died—and I loved you. All 
these years I have been like—like-- Why, 
see! I have kept your ring upon my 
hand. My dress is black. I have been 
like—like your—” Her voice sank. She 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘*T can’t tell him—how it is. No, no. 
A woman must not tell a live man things 
like that. Oh, I thought I had a sorrow! 
I thought I had trouble because you were 
dead. I thought I had suffered—people 
do think so. I must tell them, I shall 
have to tell them, for they. do not know 
any better. To live all your life—if he is 
dead—that is not sorrow! There is no- 
thing hard in that. George Cliff, you 
might have left me your ghost to love. 
Why, I had it all—love, honor, truth— 
Thad all you. You were not dead. You 
never died, you never died, you -never 
died, till this minute here before my eyes. 
Oh, you have done wrong—you should 
have had mercy on me. You should—” 

‘** Annie,” said George Cliff—‘' Annie, I 
have a word to say to thee.” 

He advanced and gently touched her, 
lifting her clinched hand as indeed a 
spirit might. 

‘*Annie, my girl, I couldn’t help it. 
Try to believe me. Ihave been—where I 
couldn’t come.” 

She smiled upon him in a frightful 
way. Her words were over; she had spent 
herself; her bitterness and scorn were go- 
ing deaf and dumb. 

‘* Perhaps I can’t expect to be believed,” 
he said, pathetically, ‘‘ but I have been 
insane. I was hurt about the head. I 
have been in an asylum.” 
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‘* For twenty-two years ?” 

‘*T do not know.” 

‘Do not know ?” 

‘* As God hears me—no. I cannot tell 
you’ what has happened to me. I have 
been—a long time — sick — confused. 
When I came to myself I came to you. 
It is hard to explain it, Annie. I’ve had 
a pretty hard time,” he added, gently. 
‘* Perhaps I oughtn’t to have expected to 
be believed. I thought you'd listen to 
me. But I suppose it isn’t a usual case, 
and it tires me to talk aboutit. Ihaven’t 
talked much lately.” 

‘*Oh, as God made us two,” cried Annie 
Laurie, ‘‘ tell me the truth in His sight, 
and tell me all you can!” 

‘Tt hurts me—here;” he put his hand 
to his head weakly. She began to see how 
shattered, what a wreck he was; the force 
of his incredible words urged itself upon 
her before he uttered them; but she stood 
apart until she had heard them all; and 
so he spoke to her. 

He told her such of the pitiful tale as 
his ruined memory served him to. It was 
a strange and broken story. Perhaps in 
the records of the civil war there may be 
stranger, but no sadder can be found. 

He supposed, he said, it must be thus: 
That he had been left for dead upon the 
field, wounded in the head, captured in 
the delirium of surgical fever, and made 
maniac, or kept so, in some of those pris- 
ons of theirs; but he could not swear to 
her, for, before God, he did not know. 
This was his belief. He had further the 
belief that he must have escaped, perhaps 
got himself into some enemy’s disguise, 
and still being as he was, been swept into 
some county hospital of the dark, old- 
fashioned type, where he had been de- 
tained, and no doubt with cause enough; 
for years, more than he had means of 
counting, and treated—as he was. He 
remembered something of the experience, 
and something of what befell him after. 
He thought he must have had periods of 
comparative sanity, in their turn succeed- 
ed by attacks of the other, produced by his 
despair of freedom. But the great trouble, 
he thought, had been with his memory. 

The fate, not unknown to medical his- 
tory, which, after wounds, fever, and 
hardships, paralyzes the memory, had 
come upon him. His past was gone; with 
it his home, his name. 

He thought he had again escaped. Per- 
haps there was a fire; he seemed to re- 














member a fire, and that an old patient was 
burned; but whether he escaped or was 
discharged he could not say. That he 
had been free for several years he thought 
was true. He thought he had wandered 
westward and back again. Once he had 
been put in a county-house again; that 
was in Pennsylvania somewhere. There, 
he said, he had been cared for. He thought 
there must have been real medical skill; 
he was fond of the superintendent. One 
of the doctors said to another one day, 
‘Tt is loss of identity.” The words made 
an impression on him; he did not forget 
them. He grew better; they were kind 
to him. He told them what came into 
his mind, and he thought he must have 
told a straight story, and that in time they 
had discharged him; but as to that he 
could not say. He was quite sure that he 
had never been able to give them his 
name. He had tried hard to remember 
his name; it was probable that he had in- 
vented something when it served a pur- 
pose. He had tramped for a living, had 
worked in the fields and on the roads, as 
such eases do; he did not know how he 
got along. He tried a place in a store one 
cold week somewhere, but he could not 
make change, and they turned him off. 
His memory was always the trouble. He 
used to wish he could remember where he 
came from. When he escaped he always 
thought he should get home; it disappoint- 
ed him that he never did. As he grew 
physically stronger, in the open air so 
much, and with his freedom and the hard 
muscular exercise, he said that he could 
remember how he struggled to remember, 
and that by degrees he seemed to catch and 
miss at something, but it did not come. 
Still he remained a man without a past. 
Sometimes he had strange, strong thoughts 
of rocks, a quarry, the sea; but these were 
confused, and gave him distress when he 
had them; he did not cultivate them. 
‘*One day,” he said—‘‘ it was evening, 
and I had mowed all day on a man’s 
farm. It was sunset, and all the men 
were tired. It was a bright night. We 
started to go up over the pasture—for I 
remember that very well—in a long row, 
in a little foot-path, single file. Every 
man carried his scythe, and I saw the sun 
flash on the blades before me as I walked 
along. The men began to sing, while we 
were walking, to- keep their courage up, 
for we were very tired. I was tired—tired 
in the body; but my head was cool and 
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quiet. The men began to sing. They 
sang those lines you know— 

‘Her face it is the fairest 

That e’er the sun shone on.... 

And she’s a’ the world to me.’ 
When I heard that I stopped short be- 
hind the men, and I said, ‘Good God!’ 
for the song they sang was ‘Annie 
Laurie.’ And it came upon me. My 
memory came upon me, like the brook 
that flowed across the field, quiet and trick- 
ling, and then as clear as clean water un- 
derneath the sky. I put down my scythe, 
and fell upon my knees, and lifted up 
my hands, and said: ‘That is her name. 
Annie—Annie Laurie. That is my dear 
girl’s name.’ And then I said, flash! like 
that, ‘George Cliff! Annie Laurie, An- 
nie Laurie, Annie Laurie! She's a’ the 
world to you !’ 

‘*So my memory came upon me from 
that hour, and I arose and came to thee.— 
You must do as you think best about be- 
lieving in me, Annie,” he added, pitifully. 

But she had sunken slowly, inch by 
inch, till she fell upon her knees, till she 
crawled upon the floor before him, and 
laid her cheek upon his ragged shoe. 


The quarrymen had thejr Christmas 
party, notwithstanding. In all the shock 
and solemn strangeness of what befell her 
she did not forget them, and wished it to 
be so. She put away her black dress, and 
stood among them in a gown of white wool, 
looking unfamiliar to them and remote, 
as one who knew not whether she were of 
the dead or living. It was a suggestion 
of the long burden which love, the burden- 
bearer and burden-easer, would bring to 
her in such strangely heavy measure, that 
the sick man was too ill to be present. 

The startled word of what had come to 
her had gone abroad among the men. 
They received it as the Sadducees received 
the resurrection. She tried to tell them 
how it was herself, but her strength failed 
her, and she asked Washington Rock to 
speak for her. He did the best he could. 
Despite themsel ves, the quarrymen looked 
skeptical and sober; they muttered about 
the crazy man, and the care she took upon 
herself; that he was likely to have spells. 
Who knew what he would do in them? 
And his folks and his property were gone; 
he'd be a burden to her. And thus, and 
thus, and so. 

‘*Come, boys,” said Washington Rock, 
‘‘give ber joy! You’d oughter. It is 
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the Lord's doing, and it ain’t for the like 
of us to argefy upon His miracles. If He 
takes the trouble to work ’em in Palestyne 
or Massachusetts, that ain’t our lookout. 
It’s Hisn. Give her joy, boys! Don’t 
you think she needs it? Come! Think 
of the years she’s been in and-out amongst 
us—in our homes, amongst our wives and 
children and our old folks, when we was 
sick, and when we was well and happy, 
or if we was in trouble—she so different ; 
she going home after it by herself, not 
like us; nobody that you might call her 
own. And now this that has happened, 
it has happened, boys; and the lad she has 
been true to ever since we knowed her, he 
was dead and isn’t, and the hand of God 
was heavy on him. She says for me to 
tell you that they will spend their old age 
together, please God, and that she will 
care for him and do for him, and bea good 
wife to him, and be a happy creetur like 
other human creeturs, and that she’d like 
our love and blessin’—and I believe that’s 
all. And I, for one, say, Give it to her— 
give it to her hearty !” 


CRADDOCK’S 


BY 





NRADDOCK was our char-woman. 
! We were a party of Americans who 
had taken a furnished house in Bath, Eng- 
land. The ‘‘ Heldest’ was Craddock’s lit- 
tle daughter ‘‘ Lizbeth.” 
Craddock had been in our employment 
a year before we so much as heard of the 
Heldest, and then coming down to din- 
ner one evening, we caught a glimpse 
of Craddock courtesying repeatedly and 
apologetically in the background in the 
dimly lit hall, as if trying, yet fearing, to 
attract our attention. There were more 
courtesies when we stopped and asked if 
she wished to speak to us, and then Crad- 
dock ‘‘made bold,” so she said; that is, 
she humbly begged that the next week's 
wage might be given her in advance. 
Things were going very badly with her, 
it seemed. ‘‘ The childer” were ‘‘down”; 
there was the food, the medicine, the fire. 
‘‘The Heldest managed wonderful,” and 
‘* whatever she would do without her she 
couldn’t see”; but she had pawned all she 
had, and was ‘‘that low in her mind as 
never was, not knowin’ which way to 
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‘* Well,” said Madison Rock, ‘ we'll 
give it hearty.” 

‘*We bless her,” said Monroe and Jef- 
ferson. 

‘*T bless,” said the Finlander. 

‘* Amen,” sobbed Mrs. Tombs. 

‘* Hooroar!” cried Charley Dawse; 
just as liefs.” 

‘*T’ve said the word before the day,” 
said the old Scotchman, ‘‘gin I had the 
echusin’ of a mon for her, I’d sooner tak’ 
him frae tither warld nor this.” 

‘*May God Almighty bless her!” said 
Martin Derrick, last of all. But he went 
out and walked to and fro upon the 
heavy snow, in the still, cold, Christmas 
night. It was quite still. It was very 
cold. The tide was going out. There 
was no wind. Against the dark sea- 
line the darker finger of the breakwater 
pointed to the east. The quarries yawn- 
ed black like gulfs of silence, into which 
one might drop something articulate 
and lose it for all time. He wondered 
that he had ever been jealous of a 
ghost. 
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turn,” having actually been obliged, she 
said, to borrow ‘‘a respectable bonnet to 
go out in of a neighbor,” indicating the 
most battered, dingy, disreputable head- 
covering that ever a woman wore, with a 
general air of having been slept in for 
months, after being rescued from an ash 
bin, and adorned with artificial flowers 
that would have made a daisy die of 
shame, if any such had come into contact 
with it. It emphasized, as it were, poor 
Craddock’s air of flabby gentility, and 
framed fitly a pale, patient face, whose 
expression was meek to the point of self- 
effacement, and mournfully eloquent of 
a painful past and a dreaded future. 

The recital of her woes took a little 
time, and Uncle John’s voice was plain- 
ly to be heard through the open dining- 
room doors declaring that it was ‘‘ all in- 
vented—every bit of it,” and that ‘‘ there 
never was anything so perfectly thriftless, 
helpless, hopeless, as the English poor.” 

My friend Nina Langford, who had lin- 
gered with me, closed the door, that Crad- 
dock might not hear. It opened again 

















the next moment, just as she was about to 
run upstairs to get her purse, and the but- 
ler brought out ten shillings from Uncle 
John, which I gave Craddock, who fair- 
ly gasped, and turned white and red and 
white again, and protested it ‘‘couldn’t 
never be meant,” and then burst into tears, 
and retired hastily into the back premises, 
overwhelmed with confusion because her 
poor heart could find no better way of 
expressing her gratitude and relief. 

Two Saturdays came after this with no 
sign of or word from Craddock, and Uncle 
John loudly and emphatically proclaimed 
her an impostor. When Monday came, 
Nina suggested that we should look her up. 
So we got her address from the servants 
(who all protested respectfully against our 
doing anything of the kind), and started 
off, without thinking it necessary to take 
Uncle John into confidence, for what Nina 
called ‘‘a walk through one of Dickens’s 
novels.” Nothing could more accurately 
describe our experience and sensations af- 
ter we left the handsome quarter of the 
town behind us, with its crescents and cir- 
cles and villas and hotels and clubs. Ev- 
erything soon began to dwindle astonish- 
ingly, and to change into a very differ- 
ent Bath from the one we had known, or 
any we couid haveimagined. The streets 
narrowed, and overflowed with busy life. 
The shops, the ‘* publics,” the people, the 
very animals, were those of another world 
from that we had left behind us—the Bath 
that, if asked, we should certainly have 
said that we knew ‘‘all about.” It was 
after fully an hour of twisting and turn- 
ing and much inquiry of policemen that 
we at last found ourselves chez Craddock ; 
and but that Nina had a genius for topog- 
raphy, and all an American girl’s fearless 
independence, it seems doubtful whether 
we should ever have got there. The 
house was a little stone cottage, happily 
not set in any of the dark and dread- 
ful courts and alleys up which we had 
looked, but in the very outskirts of the 
city, where the clean, blessed country 
was beginning to edge its way in, and 
leave with its compliments little patches 
of grass here and there, and an occasional 
daisy or primrose, just to let the poor folk 
thereabouts know that there were such 
sweet, innocent things left on earth, and 
a God and heaven above it. 

The approach to the cottage was prosaic 
enough, for after crossing the street and 
the gutter, and stepping up on the place 
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where the pavement ought to have been, 
one brought up suddenly against a strag- 
gling set of low-spirited palings, that shut 
in a strip of land not much bigger than 
a good-sized pocket-handkerchief, and-a 
stone’s-throw beyond stood the house. On 
the left there was no enclosure, but some- 
thing worlds better—a bright little brook, 
that swept around from an adjacent field, 
and hurried to get away from so much 
brick and mortar as soon as possible, the 
Thames of the neighborhood and joy of 
every child around. The cottage was not 
a new building, as was shown by its wea- 
ther-worn, time-stained walls, but it had 
a bright green, freshly painted door by 
way of vivid contrast and modern im- 
provement, and at one of the windows 
there was a half-curtain of white cotton, 
snow-white, patched, and flanked by two 
or three pots of gay flowers on the ledge 
outside. The window was partly open, 
and we could hear the hum of childish 
voices as we approached. Nina knocked, 
and almost immediately the door was 
opened by a child of about eight—a 
slight, small child, dressed in a brown 
stuff frock and a pinafore of the wonder- 
ful build peculiar to the country. Her 
fair hair was taken back smoothly under 
a little black cap. I observed that her 
shoes were neatly blacked. As she stood 
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there, holding in her hand the little gar- 
ment on which she had been sewing, the 
sunshine pouring full upon her, she look- 
ed as though she had stepped out of an 
old Dutch picture, she gave such an im- 
pression of quaintness and prim grace. 
It was ‘‘ Lizbeth,” the ‘‘ Heldest,” a lit- 
tle taken aback even for such a dignified, 
wise young person, as was proved by her 
dropping a book she had tucked away 
under her arm and picking it up again 
hastily. She had probably only expected 
to see a neighbor. However, she soon re- 
covered herself, and replied with great 
steadiness and gravity to our questions. 
‘* Mother had been very bad” (ill), ‘‘ Mo- 
ther had werrited enough not to get to 
her work.” ‘*‘Mother was hout, three 
mile and more away, digging pertaters 
along o’ Tummas. Would we be pleased 
to walk in?” While she spoke I had 
been looking at her intently, interested 
by the small pale face with its childish 
roundness of contour, its expression of 
preternatural gravity. There was none 
of the smiling carelessness of childhood 
about Lizbeth. Her large gray eyes were 
serious, wanly thoughtful; there were 
anxious lines about her mouth that con- 
trasted strangely with a pretty dimple 
set near it in the right cheek that would 
have laughed if it could. I saw at once 
that Lizbeth was to all intents and pur- 
poses a woman, and had been for a thou- 
sand years. é 

We thanked her, accepted her invita- 
tion, followed her first into a long, nar- 
row passage, and then into the first room 
on the right—the room of the curtains 
and flowers, the only one Craddock oc- 
cupied, and the scene of Lizbeth’s very 
remarkable labors. It had a low ceiling, 
was very bare, containing only a bed, ta- 
ble, two chairs, and some stools, but it was 
very clean, and, as Lizbeth remarked, 
‘*Got the sun beautiful every day, for as 
much astwo hours, when the weather was 
fine.” Lizbeth seized the two chairs, dust- 
ed them briskly with her voluminous 
pinafore, reproved the two children who 
were playing about the room for staring 
and for not ‘‘courtesying proper to the 
ladies,” apologized for their ‘‘ untidy look, 
which they will rant their things, do all 
I can, miss’; and then, taking up her 
work again, she perched on the foot of 
the bed, and went on with her sewing, 
listening and replying the while with 
perfect composure and civility to what we 
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had to say, and keeping a sharp eye on 
‘“*the childer” all the while. We began 
the conversation, of course, by talking of 
them. We were told that ‘‘ the black one” 
(meaning the one with dark hair and 
eyes) was ‘‘ Hangy, which he was chris- 
tened Halgernon,” and that he was ‘‘a 
biddable child enough, but never done 
with his mischief,” and, it further appear- 
ed, ‘‘subject to fits.” As for the other 
one, it was ‘‘the baby.” That seemed a 
voluminous biography in itself, and a 
beautiful look of love came into Lizbeth’s 
face as she added that she was ‘‘ the sweet- 
est baby as ever was, and never gave no 
trouble, to call trouble.” What had she 
been doing when we came in? ‘Oh, 
learning Hangy to spell a bit’ —an accom- 
plishment she had learned herself at the 
parish school before ‘* feyther was took so 
bad.” 

In a little while we had learned most 
of the simple, pathetic facts of the child's 
past history and present life. ‘* Feyther” 
had been ‘‘a coster,” and, in Lizbeth’s 
phrase, had ‘* got a breast trouble,” which, 
with other troubles, had sent the poor soul 
tothechurech-yard. And ‘mother charred 
mostly”—that is to say, got odd jobs of 
house-cleaning and washing and what not 
that kept her out from daylight until dark 
every day in the week except Sunday. 
And what did she do ? 

It would have been considerably easier 
for her to have enumerated the things 
that she didn’t do. For, as I am a Chris- 
tian, this child, this mite, this absurd little 
creature, with the air of a woman of forty, 
and the experience that many women 
never gain if they live to be a hundred, 
did the cooking, washing, bed-making, 
sweeping, dusting, mending, mothering, 
of the family left in her charge, ran er- 
rands, made purchases, and united in her 
own person the functions of a mother. 
house-keeper, cook, nurse, teacher, and 
heaven knows what beside! It was she 
who had ‘‘ wiped down” the hall. She 
had put upthecurtain. The flowers were 
hers. Thekitchen utensils, three in num- 
ber, testified to her energy, neatness, love 
of order, as they hung, each on its own peg, 
ready for use. It was she who ‘‘ fetched 
the beer.” That was a ‘‘hapron for Tum- 
mas” that she was making. ‘‘ Tummas 
was a pickle—a perfect ’andful, and was 
took on by the butcher, and got hisself all 
dirtied over dreadful.” 

The two little ones had edged up to her 
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by this time, and were staring worse than 
ever at the visitors. Lizbeth put a pro- 
tecting arm about them, asa mother might 
have done, her own little legs dangling 
below her the while. ‘‘ Make a curchey 
to the ladies, Vicky,” she said to the baby. 
‘She docurchey beautiful when she likes” 
(to us), ‘* but her bein’ so young, I ‘ates to 
make her, like. That Hangy there’s in 
two syllables, he is, but he’s that shy he'll 
never doit for strangers. Curchey, Vicky 
dear, won’t you? Oh, fie! to be so silly!” 
The baby was giving symptoms of being 
about to burst into tears, and Lizbeth took 
her in her arms and carried her all about 
the room until she had recovered from 
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Nina's ineautious advances toward better 
acquaintance. This done, she was put 
down on the floor with an empty can and 
a few peas to amuse herself, and Lizbeth 
went back to her work, with a parting em- 
brace and kiss. 

‘* Isn't she dreadfully heavy for you to 
carry ?” asked Nina, noticing how she had 
swayed over on one side under her bur- 
den. 

‘Er ’eavy? Oh no, miss! not a bit. 
Ive ’ad ’em ’eavy. Tummas was like 
lead, he was. And Hangy the same, till 
he fell away to nothink at all. But ’er; 
she’s not. It’ud be all I'd ask if I’ad the 
time,” she replied. And then, with a sud- 
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den impulse and a flush of motherly pride, 
she dropped her sewing, and running over, 
picked Vicky up and brought her to us, 
saying, ‘‘ Whatever was I a-thinkin’ of 
not to show you ’er teeth, miss! Look at 
‘em! Ain’t she gettin’ ’em beautiful ? 
And never a fit! Dve’ad’em with fits 
dreadful. Hangy ’ad ’em awful both 
with his uppers and lowers, and betwigxt 
and between, till I was frightened to ’ave 
him out o’ my sight, I was.” She was re- 
placing the lumpy, shapeless, very ugly, 
and wholly unattractive baby, who was 
evidently a model infant in her eyes, 
when, with one of her quick movements, 
she caught sight of Angy tiptoeing before 
the open cupboard near the fireplace, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Drat the child!” and darting 
across the room, she pounced upon him, 
shook him briskly, cried: ‘‘ Always in the 
cupboard or the fire! Take that, sir” (a 
box), ‘‘and turn your face to the wall till 
you are let to come out.” It was comical 
to see the little thing's severe air, and the 
way in which she marched the culprit 
into a corner, like a small domestic gen- 
darme, though he was a well-grown boy, 
who might ‘very well have turned the 
tables if the idea of revolting against Liz- 
beth’s authority had ever entered his mind. 
That young person, however, was endowed 
with such an indomitable spirit, and such 
force of character, that I have not the least 
doubt she appeared quite twelve feet high 
to the other children, and was as imposing 
as the rector, or the parish beadle, or what 
they called ‘‘ the perlice.” 

Having given him a farewell thump on 
the head with her thimble, she came back 
to us, and noticing our smiles, said, grave- 
ly: ‘‘Oh, that Hangy ’ave got to be kept 
down, miss; not but what he’s a good 
boy, only wantin’ to ‘ave his own way, 
and ’owever ’e’s to be kep’ from burnin’ 
up alive is what I don’t see, nor can’t 
say.” 

After this the conversation went on 
very quietly, we still questioning and she 
replying; and it was enough to make one 
laugh and cry in a breath, and grow al- 
most hysterical, to hear Lizbeth’s account 
of her daily life and duties, given with no 
idea whatever of posing as a heroine or 
martyr, or of gaining anything. 

It was not to be thought of that Crad- 
dock should stay at home. That meant 
no food, no fire, no anything. And as it 
was, it must have been a terrible problem 
how to support the family on her wages 
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of eighteen-pence a day, as one could 
see by looking at Lizbeth’s face, which 
had in it all the mental anxiety, per- 
plexity, shifts, devices, ingenuities, des- 
perate remedies, of a whole committee of 
ways and means tackling the affairs of a 
bankrupt firm. We had been so interest- 
ed by her, and by all we had seen and 
heard, that we had forgotten how the time 
was going. I had observed a certain rest- 
lessness and suppressed uneasiness of man- 
ner in her for some little time, when with 
a blush she rose and said, as she dropped 
us a courtesy apiece, ‘‘’Opin’ you'll ex- 
cuse me takin’ the liberty, hit’s time the 
childer should ’ave their bit of supper, 
miss.” The poor child was “‘ respectable,” 
and had her own little morsel of proper 
pride. She had doubtless been waiting 
for us to go, and hoping that we would 
see how much fine folk are in the way of 
working-people. Finding that this was 
not the case, she went across to the cup- 
board, and had to tiptoe herself before she 
could reach a tin plate on which were 
some scraps of bread, and drippings from 
the meat given by some friendly cook to 
Craddock the day before. These she dex- 
terously warmed up over a fire of not 
more than four good-sized coals. She then 
hesitated, and finally with fine natural 
breeding she approached us, blushed again, 
and said, ‘‘ Excuse me hofferin’ it; it ain't 
fit; there ain’t much; but if you would, 
miss!” We thanked her, and declined, on 
the plea of having lunched heartily. We 
were both charmed, and I now protest 
that in gentle dignity and native courtesy 
no duchess could have behaved through- 
out that visit in a way that would have 
made her more than Lizbeth’s equal. She 
now placed the two children on stools, 
bade them say their grace, and when they 
were fairly under way, she picked up her 
sewing again, bidding Angy “let his bet- 
ters see his mannerg”—an injunction that 
seemed to half paralyze that unfortunate 
youngster. 

‘*Was that all she meant to give them ?” 

‘* Yes; it was all there was in the ’ouse.” 

‘* And what would the others do ?” 

‘*Mother and Tummas, belike, would 
bring back summat.” 

‘** And what was she to have ?” 

‘*It didn’t matter.” Key-note to Liz- 
beth’s character. Continued care for oth- 
ers; utter unselfishness. 

‘* Would she like to come out with us 
and get something nice for mother’s tea 

















before she came in tired from her long 
walk ?” 

“‘That will I,” exclaimed the little maid, 
with the nearest approach to happy child- 
ishness that we had yet seen in her. 

‘*Let me go too, Lizbeth ?” cried Angy, 
starting up from his sumptuous repast. 

‘‘Na, na; sit "ee down,” commanded 
Lizbeth. : 

**T will go; I will! Tl run away to 
Lunnon if I'm left,” threatened Angy. 

‘*Oh, you are a whole sixpenn’orth of 
fardens, ain’t you?” replied Lizbeth, with 
good-humored scorn, and as she spoke she 
closed and fastened the window. Lizbeth 
was a woman of action and resources. 
She walked briskly to the other end of 
the room, got down a preposterous straw 
mushroom hanging on a peg there, and put 
it on, took down a shawl (her mother’s) 
worlds too big for her, which she wore 
with an air of immense dignity, got a 
small basket, which she hung on her arm, 
put into it a jug and a bottle. Seizing a 
long leather strap, she now bore Miss Vic- 
toria Craddock off, and in a twinkling 
had chained her firmly to the leg of the 
table, saying, ‘‘She’ll get no ’arm there,” 
and giving her akiss. Angy followed 
her clamoring to the door, and tried to 
push his way out, but Lizbeth was too 
quick for him. ‘‘Oh, just look at the 
baby !—what ever is she hup to?” cried 
the artful little maid-mother. Angy turn- 
ed to see, and like a flash Lizbeth pushed 
him inside, shut the door, locked it, put 
the key in her pocket, and marched after 
us out into the street, regardless of a loud 
wail from the despairing Angy. ‘‘ He’s 
gettin’ rampageous. I’ve ’ad’em like that 
before now. That Tummas stood me out 
to my face like anythink only this morn- 
in’, and ’ad to ’ave the broom-‘andle ’ot 
and ’eavy. Not that ’e’s a bad boy, not 
’e. The rector’s a-talkin’ of takin’ ’im on 
as knife-boy in a year or two,” she re- 
marked, sagely, to us. ‘‘But hit’s in 
boys, miss, and ’as got to come hout.” 
If ‘‘ Tummas” had been standing for Par- 
liament from that borough, with every 
chance of being elected, Lizbeth could not 
have spoken of his prospects with more 
pride. 

‘*Here’s eighteen-pence for you, Eliza- 
beth. Do you know where to go and 
what to buy ?” asked Nina. 

‘*Thankin’ you kindly, miss, I does,” 
said Lizbeth, with a deep courtesy. Being 
asked to lead the way to the shops, she 
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started off in advance, very erect, with her 
mother’s shawl drawn in quite imperial 
folds about her thin little shoulders, and 
all her back expressing an important mis- 
sion. As she darted on in front of us, 
turned here, turned there, showing per- 
fect familiarity with her surroundings, 
we mutually confided our amusement and 
amazement to each other, our thankful- 
ness that Uncle John couldn’t see us, our 
hope that we shouldn’t be robbed or mur- 
dered in that sinister locality, our belief 
that there never had been just such a child 
as Lizbeth. That young person mean- 
while had brought up before a butcher’s, 
where the most curious and unpleasant 
looking meat, that had the air of having 
been left over from the siege of Paris, was 
displayed in front of a grimy little den of 
a shop presided over by a stout gruff man, 
who made no response to the polite greet- 
ing she gave him on entering, perhaps 
because he was staring so hard at us. 

Lizbeth now gave her orders, in her 
shrill, childish treble, with much dignity 
and decision, and if she had been buying 
a set of diamonds and a cashmere shawl 
there could not have been more repressed 
pride and exultation in it. 

‘*Fourpence-ha’penny of pig’s fry, if 
you please, sir; and three-ha’p’orth of 
bones, and a penn’orth of bullock’s liver. 
And please to cut it fat.” 

It was a large order, a bigger one than 
she had ever given there, but she felt that 
it was backed by ready money. She had 
evidently thought the whole thing out en 
route. 

Her voice had a resolute, excited ring 
about it. Her eyes glittered with excite- 
ment as the packages were put up and 
handed to her. A bright spot of color 
rose in her pale cheeks. She counted the 
change over twice carefully. She rang 
each piece on the counter, then bit it; and 
having assured herself that no counter- 
feits had been palmed off on her, she tied 
the whole up in a clean rag that she pro- 
duced from her pocket, wished the butcher 
‘*good-day,” and left the shop. When 
Nina and I, who had watched-the scene 
with the greatest interest and amusement, 
asked where she was going next, she re- 
plied, ‘‘ To the baker’s, if you please, miss” ; 
and after a few more turns and windings 
we arrived at that establishment, where a 
good-natured Gamp of a woman, of the 
amplest proportions and frowziest appar- 
el, and a most wonderful frilled cap, was 
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very friendly with little Lizbeth, and 
beamed upon and courtesied to us to any 
extent as Lizbeth’s friends. And from 
there we went to a general shop. The 
purchases made at these places were so 
remarkable that they deserve to be enu- 
merated in detail: 

‘‘A tuppenny loaf, mem, and thank 
you” (as the woman “threw in a small 
mouldy biscuit); ‘‘a quarter of a pound of 
scrapings, please” (the butter scraped from 
the barrel staves when the contents prop- 
er have been sold to richer folk); ‘‘two 
ounces of sugar, moist; a half-pound of 
treacle; three red ’errin’s; a farden cake, 
a farden shoe-lace, a farden candle, and a 
farden back, please.” 

We thought she had done her shop- 
ping, and Nina exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, how 
dreadful! Oh, the poor child! What 
would be thought of her at home ?” as she 
exchanged glances with me. But Lizbeth 
had not finished. Lizbeth was tempted. 
She hesitated full five minutes, and then 
she said, in a sort of impressive whisper, 
‘*Give me half of a quarter of an ounce 
of the best black Bohea,” leaning across 
the counter, at which we both laughed 
until the tears came. And they were not 
far off. What depths of sagacity and 
poverty Lizbeth had been unconsciously 
revealing! 

What painful precocity, suspicion, sel f- 
reliance, what suffering and privation, 
must she not have known to have made 
her what she was!—a child who seemed to 
us little more than a baby—a child, and 
therefore to be loved, petted, indulged, 
shielded from every breath of evil and 
harm—a little creature who would scarce- 
ly have been trusted to post a letter two 
squares off without innumerable cautions 
and directions, had she been born in a dif- 
ferent station and reared in luxury, to be 
so sadly wise, so terribly provident! But 
if our hearts were oppressed by such 
thoughts, and full of pity for the little 
maid, Lizbeth was in anything but an un- 
happy frame of mind. She seemed to have 
wings at her heels by this time, as she 
sped on before us, so exhilarated and ex- 
cited was she by a delightful experience, 
moving with a joyous élan, and turning 
toward us occasionally a face that actually 
looked radiant and young for the moment. 

Before reaching home she ran into a 
public-house, and we heard her ask for ‘‘a 
half-pint of fourpenny Burton for mo- 
ther.” 
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When she came back, carefully carry- 
ing the jug of foaming beer in her hand, 
we gave her some messages for Craddock, 
and Nina laughingly said: 

‘* Well, Lizbeth, you are a famous man- 
ager. How much have you got left of 
your money ?” 

‘“*Not any, miss; leastways, a farden.” 

‘*Very well,” said Nina. ‘' Now, Eliz- 
abeth, here’s sixpence for yourself. For 
yourself, do you hear? Get something 
you like.” 

‘* Please, miss, ’adn’t it better go on the 
rent, bein’ due?” said the child, the gay- 
ety all gone out of her face merely at the 
sight of money (money standing for wor- 
ry and responsibility, and never for en- 
joyment, to her mind), three fine little 
puckering lines of anxiety starting out 
between her brows as she spoke. 

‘*Bless the child! No,” exclaimed 
generous- hearted Nina, with a sort of 
groan. “The rent,indeed! Leave the 
rent to me. Do as I say, and for good- 
ness gracious’ sake, Lizbeth, get something 
foolish—sweets, or nuts, or something of 
that sort. Now run along. We'll come 
and see you again soon.” 

With this ultimatum we bade the child 
good-by, and caught a last glimpse of her 
as she carefully set down her precious 
basket near the front door of the cottage, 
unlocked it, and disappeared inside, where 
(as we subsequently heard from Crad- 
dock) she prepared ‘‘a beautiful dinner,” 
and ‘‘’ad everythink ‘ot and comforta- 
ble” for her mother and ‘‘Tummas” when 
they came in “‘ beat out.” 

That evening after dinner we gave a 
full account of our expedition to Aunt 
Margaret, who was all horrified sympa- 
thy, Uncle John listening behind his pa- 
per, but pretending not to. We also 
amused ourselves by setting down and 
then totting up a bill of Miss Craddock’s 
remarkable purchases that afternoon, 
when we had told the family all about 
her. Here it is: 


Loaf of bread 
Pig’s fry and liver 
Cheese 

Scrapings 

Sugar 


Three herrings.... ............ 0 
Soup bones 

Half-pint of beer 

Cake, shoe-lace, and candle ...... 0 
Best bohea .. 2... ves cee cee 0 


Total 
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‘* Let's see that,’ said Uncle John, and 
laid down his paper. He read it; he read 
it again; he chuckled over it; he pored 
over every item. He was so charmed by 
Lizbeth’s administrative talent and mas- 
tery of household economy that at last 
he burst out with an ,emphatic: ‘‘ Fine 
child! Level head! Splendid wife and 
mother she’d make for a business man, 
Louisa, with his fortune to make, some of 
these days! Why, she could build up a 
business herself, and carry it on too. Bit 
the penny, did she, to see if it was coun- 
terfeit? ‘Cut it fat!’ Something must 
be done for that child, Louisa. She must 
get achance. Such an example is badly 
needed in America. Haven't I often told 
you that I’ve seen enough wasted in every 
household I have ever lived in there, 
North and South, East and West, to keep 
another family ?” 

Uncle John is very rich. He has a pas- 
sion for economy and economizing. As 
there is no necessity for it, we have hard- 
ly sympathized as much with him as we 
might have done in such matters; indeed, 
have considered him rather a screw at 
times, though, to be sure, whenever any 
member of the family gets into difficul- 
ties, and any serious demand has been 


made upon his generosity, he has always 
behaved most handsomely. 


‘America! The very thing! Happy 
thought! Make up a purse and send the 
Craddocks off, bag and baggage, to Amer- 
ica! I'll give half the money. Oh, what 
a brilliant Uncle John it is to think of it!” 

Uncle John hasn’t thought of it, but is 
easily convinced that he has, and from 
that moment adopts the idea as his own. 
He and Nina, in a fine fever of enthusi- 
asm, get out pencils and note-books, and 
go into estimates of outfit, expense, ete., 
and before ten o’clock comes have settled 
the family in a half-dozen States in turn. 
He looks at it from the point of view of a 
man of affairs, she from that of a woman 
of sentiment. They mutually suggest, 
correct, amicably wrangle, and grow more 
charmed with their plans every moment. 

When Uncle John has “figured” over 
a whole sheet of paper to see, as he jok- 
ingly says, ‘‘ what he can lay them down 
in New York for, exclusive of freight and 
insurance,” and found it to be ‘‘ a prepos- 
terously small sum,” as Nina thinks, he 
agrees, if he sees no reason to change his 
mind on inquiry into the affair, to pay 
the other half of the money in question. 
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And finally it is decided to pay Crad- 
dock the compliment of asking her wheth- 
er she would like.to leave her own coun- 
try and friends forever, and take her chil- 
dren some thousands of miles from any 
spot that she has ever heard of before, 
though both the benevolent conspirators, 
by this time, are so eager about it that 
they are almost ready to take her there 
by main force, willy-nilly. 

The upshot of it is that Craddock is 
sent for next morning, and comes in 
looking very scared, her widow’s weeds a 
shade rustier and fustier than ever, the 
borrowed bonnet to the fore again, and 
drooping dismally over her forehead. 

Uncle John hates her on the spot. 
Hates her meekness; hates her untidi- 
ness; hates her way of courtesying and 
then flattening herself against the wall, 
like the fruit in the garden below; hates 
her for being afraid of him; hates him- 
self for hating her. ‘‘There! there! don’t 
dip and bob any more,” he says. ‘‘ Be 
a self-respecting, sensible woman. We 
are not going to eat you, either. We are 
not cannibals. We sent for you to know 
whether you'd like to take your children 
to America; that’s all. You’d do well 
there, and get on, if you were honest and 
industrious, and they'd get a chance—get 
a chance. Nobody gets that over here, 
unless they are born with it in the shape 
of a silver spoon in their mouths. And 
that child of yours, that Susan” (‘‘ Eliza- 
beth,” corrected Nina), ‘‘ought to have a 
chance. She must bea remarkably level- 
headed child, that Susan.” 

It is extremely doubtful whether Crad- 
dock had ever so much as heard of Amer- 
ica before, and Uncle John’s gruff imper- 
ativeness, combined with Nina’s fluent 
onslaught, reduced her mentally to pulp. 
She was ‘‘all took back,” she ‘‘ went all 
over,” she clung to the wall again, she 
bobbed up and down at every sentence, 
she would and she wouldn’t, she could 
and she couldn’t, she shifted and vacil- 
lated and meandered about in a mental 
maze to which she had no clew herself, 
until Uncle John lost all patience, and 
hated her more than ever, and ordered 
her to ‘‘go home and make up her mind, 
if she had a niind, or get somebody else to 
do it for her.” 

Whereupon Craddock, who understood 
being bullied, at all events, suddenly be- 
came very complaisant, and seemed at 
last to catch the enthusiasm of her bene- 





CRADDOCK’S HELDEST. 


“SHE WAS ‘ALL TOOK BACK. 


factors, and went away at last quite en- 


amored apparently of the idea. In three 
days she was back again, and again made 
a wall-flower of herself, and courtesied at 
the rate of one a second, and ‘*‘made bold 
to say as the Heldest ’ad sent her back, 
wich, beggin’ your pardons, Lizbeth she 
do say what is the family to live upon 
with nothink hunderstood after they gets 
there? That gell of mine’avea long’ead, 
she ’ave, miss, let who will deny it; and 
she sez if we’re to starve, mother, better 
to do it at ’ome, wich, in a manner of 
speakin’, is true,” she explained. 





‘4 
, 
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” 


Reassured on this point, she went home 
again, and active preparations began. 
Uncle John went to see Lizbeth more 
than once, and was delighted with her. 
Nina consulted her, found out what was 
most needed, went up to town and bought 
a comfortable outfit for each and every 
Craddock, had it packed, marked, and 
sent to Liverpool. 

Nina came home radiant with satisfac- 
tion, and she and Uncle John confabbed 
more than ever over their beloved project. 
Uncle John went to Liverpool himself, 
took passages for the family, selected their 
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quarters, wired Nina the fullest particu- 
lars, and he came home radiant. Both 
of them then begin to write batches of let- 
ters daily about their reception, route, des- 
tination, and occupation in America, it 
having been settled that they are to go 
to one of the three farms that Uncle John 
owns ‘in Illinois. The postal revenue of 
England is materially increased, for doz- 
ens of other letters have to be sent to va- 
rious parts of England for and about the 
Craddocks. 

These preparations consume quite six 
weeks. The day is twenty-four hours off, 
and everything is ready, when Craddock 
changes her mind. She won't leave ‘‘ dear 
old Hengland, not if ‘twas to eat off 
gold and dress in satins—that she won't 
—and it’s no use trying to entice her.” 
The philanthropists are staggered, and 
most dreadfully disgusted. Nina begs 
and implores her to go, and tries every 
argument that she can bring to bear; 
Uncle John says, ‘‘ Entice, woman!” and 
storms at her in his angriest vein. They 
both. reproach her. But it does no good. 
For once Craddock is firm—adamant. 
Uncle John sends her “‘ packing,” and 
she goes off weeping copiously, but un- 
convinced. Nina jumps into a cab and 


goes down and appeals to Lizbeth, and 
it is she at last who gravely decides that 
‘*mother ’as give er solemn word and 


promise, and must keep it.” The day 
comes. The whole family comes with 
it in cabs. Craddock and Lizbeth, Tum- 
mas and Hangy and Vicky, all neatly 
and completely dressed, as they’ve nev- 
er been in their lives before. They all 
get out and are inspected, and it is found 
that all is well. Tummas stays in the 
hall, striving vainly to get the back view 
of his overcoat. Nina is all affability 
and content. Uncle Jolin still rather dis- 
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gusted, and much annoyed by Craddock’s 
parcels (of which she has about fifty, con- 
taining things of no earthly value), which 
she drops about in turn, to his infinite 
exasperation. Lizbeth has one parcel— 
some fish and dry bread which she has 
taken from the bare cupboard at the last 
moment and wrapped up hastily. 

The whole party get into cabs and are 
driven to the station, whisked off to Liver- 
pool, and transferred to the steamer with- 
out further delays or complications. The 
steamer sailed as advertised, and when 
Uncle John got back he told us that the 
last he saw of them they were grouped to- 
gether on deck, and were eating the rich 
plum-cake with which the woman of sen- 
timent had insisted on assuaging their 
grief at leaving their native land. 

‘* And quite cheerful,” added Nina. 

‘**Tummas will go to Congress from my 
district some day, very likely, and his de- 
scendants figure as a ‘ first family’ of Tli- 
nois. Well, well, the mother’s an idiot, 
but I’m glad that child Susan” (‘‘ Eliza- 
beth,” corrected Nina) ‘‘ will have a 
chance. The one that bit the penny, 
she’ll get on in America all right,” said 
Uncle John, as he lit his bedroom candle 
and took himself off to bed. 

All this happened twelve years ago, 
and I will only say that the experiment 
of transplanting the Craddocks proved a 
perfect success. 

Elizabeth is grown now, married, mis- 
tress of her own house, and mother of her 
own children, and as much of a helpmate 
as Uncle John predicted she would be. 
Her husband owns one of the best farms 
in the State. Craddock, though, is still a 
gump, and is constantly regretting that 
she ever left the ‘‘dear old Hengland” 
in which she was so notoriously pros- 
perous and happy. 


FROM HEINRICH HEINE, 


‘““WER ZUM ERSTEN MALE LIEBT.” 


BY 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


We loves a first time is a God, 

Though he should be forsaken; 

Who hapless loves a second time, 
Must for a fool be taken. 


And such a fool, who loves without 
Response of love, am I: 

Sun, moon, and stars they laugh at me; 
And I laugh too—and die. 





Chitor’s Gasy Choir. 


HE Yule-log is lighted again, and the 

mistletoe is hung up, Maid Marian and 
the Lord of Misrule hold their court once 
more, and the waits sing in the moon- 
light. The boar’s head wreathed with 
rosemary is brought in, Plum-Pudding 
and Mince-Pie swell the savory pageant, 
and old Christmas, crowned with peren- 
nial youth, returns to receive universal 
homage. His courtiers are clad in their 
best array. Every minion sports a new 
doublet or jerkin. Every buxom maid 
blooms more alluringly in a fresh fardin- 
_ gale. Even the Puritan doffs his sad-col- 
ored garment, and the Easy Chair, the 
ancient liege and bedesman of the Merry 
Monarch, appears in a new and comely 
suit of type, humbly to commend himself 
to the kind favor of the lords and ladies 
who sit at the Christmas feast. 

It is a seasonable and even magical gar- 
ment. For although the Chair were as 
old as the chair of royal Edward, in which 
the British king sits for his coronation, it 
would still show the green virility of 
youth under the enchantment of seductive 
type. Although its thin voice may be a 
piping treble, and its laugh a melancholy 
cackle, yet in this renewed and vigorous 
form the Chair may still wear the sem- 
blance of youth, and still its voice may 
sound in the late eighties as firm and clear 
as in the fifties, when it was first heard. 
And now that Christmas is seated in state 
upon his throne, and the Yule-log blazes 
brightly upon the hearth, and the flagons 
are foaming, which upon this happy day 
even Father Mathew might innocently 
quaff—here in our comfortable corner of 
the great hall, while the sports proceed, 
and the morrice-dancers spring, and the 
coy maids shrinkingly feign to resist the 
gentle force that draws them to the bene- 
diction of the mistletoe, the Easy-Chair, 
smoothing complacently its new holiday 
clothes, prattles mercilessly to its friendly 
gossips, who watch the ancient games :— 


“The wedding guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon.” 


With this number the venerable Mag- 
azine begins its seventy-sixth volume, 
and this is its four hundred and fifty- 


first monthly issue. The complete index 

of its contents for the thirty-five years 

from June, 1850, to June, 1885, has been 
Vor. LXXVI.—No. 451-12 


published in a handsome and generous 
volume, which gives a comprehensive 
view. of the vast range of subjects which 
have been treated in its pages. No one 
could glance at it without admitting the 
truth of the judgment of the Evening Sun 
that ‘‘all departments of literature, pure 
and applied, are found in these books; and 
so, besides affording an opportunity for 
the study of science, history, higher poli- 
tics, and current events, the scholars will 
also be instructed in literature, and in a 
manner that will be of permanent use. 
Besides, what a valuable library of refer- 
ence this set of Harper's is, and hardly 
any subject of importance to a scholar can 
there be upon which he will fail to find a 
fund of information in these books. It is 
in fact a popular encyclopedia.” 

The grace of these kindly words is their 
truth. They are, indeed, so true that the 
Board of Education of Yonkers has de- 
cided to buy a set of this Magazine for use 
in the schools of that happy town, and 
the Sun, moved by the same spirit of 
truth, remarks that, used as_ text-books, 
the Magazine ‘‘ will teach pupils the use 
of accurate and elegant English far better 
than any work on grammar,” and will do 
so while furnishing rich stores of infor- 
mation, so that instead of finding reading 
a dreary and listless task, the delighted 
scholars will discover it to be a flowery 
bed of ease. 

In one way the series of Harper is en- 
tirely without parallel. Its pages are the 
record of the development of the charac- 
teristic art of this country, the art of wood- 
engraving. The first numbers show the 
amusing and incredible crudeness of illus- 
trative art of the kind prevalent nearly for- 
ty years ago. The few specimens in the 
early numbers were of the best achieve- 
ment then possible. The pages now are 
covered every month with the exquisite 
and vigorous work of the wood-engraver 
and the artist upon wood, beautiful and 
masterly, and by its soft lines and chiaro- 
scuro suggesting the color which the ima- 
gination completes. The steady and swift 
development of this art, as you trace it 
from month to month in the Magazine, is 
a most interesting study. It has opened 
a new delight, and in-some of the best 
critical journals of the country the illus- 
trations are the subject of regular com- 
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ment no less than the papers which they 
illuminate. ‘ 

Turning the long succession of pages, 
volume after volume, you travel in every 
country, from the tropic to the pole, be- 
holding all forms of life, and the faces 
and figures of famous people; marking 
industries and interests and thought and 
society in every land, absorbing informa- 
tion, and keeping pace with the world, 
until you feel the very form and pressure 
of the time, and perceive that Harper is 
a panorama of the current age. How 
many famous books are spread out upon 
these pages! How many great authors 
have talked with the reader! How, like 
Puck, he has put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes! There have been many 
admirable magazines; there were the Pen- 
ny Cyclopedia and the Popular Cyclo- 
pedia; there were Miscellanies and Re- 
positories; and so there were great chiefs 
and generals before Agamemnon. But 
‘foh, for an hour of Dundee!” Was it 
not reserved for Harper to body forth a 
true popular magazine ?— 


“The wedding guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear.” 


The Easy Chair was the child of the 
second year of the Magazine. But its 
voice for nearly three years was a differ- 
ent voice from that which has since be- 
come familiar to the reader. Perhaps that 
earlier voice resembled no other so much 
as that of a Bachelor who fell into Reveries 
at that time, but who was not so far lost 
in Dream Life that he had not a shrewd 
eye upon the actual life around him, and 
a good word for every comer. There was 
no voice more welcome and popular in 
those days than that of the- Bachelor, 
which the earliest voice of the Easy Chair 
so resembled that the charmed listener 
would have sworn them to be identical. 
The Easy Chair of that day looked upon 
the world as if through a Lorgnette, re- 
garding men and women merely as players 
who had their exits and their entrances, 
and played before it a transitory com- 
edy, which it observed through its en- 
chanted glasses and smilingly reported. 
When at last another tone was heard in 
the Easy Chair's voice, those glasses were 
turned across the sea, and a newer Outre 
Mer appeared in ‘‘Our Foreign Gossip,” 
which was told in the old familiar, fas- 
cinating voice that had gossiped from the 
Chair. 
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But-has not the Easy Chair of every age, 
from the Tatler and Spectator, through 
the long lapse of time and magazine per- 
sonages, down to Launcelot Langstaff’s 
Elbow Chair and the Roundabout Papers, 
always surveyed the world through the 
same glasses, and preached its little ser- 
mons in much the same strain and voice ? 
If not an apostolic succession, it is surely 
a succession of well-meaning preachers, 
whose voices rise sometimes into elo- 
quence and music, who do not deal with 
the stormy passions and fierce contro- 
versies that shake church and state, but 
whose tones are those of the Christmas 
season, and whose exhortations are to 
peace and good-will. It is now more than 
a generation that tle Easy Clair has spo- 
ken with the same voice, except for a few 
months some years since, when the atten- 
tive listener seemed to hear more stories 
of a delightful Bad Boy, or was it the 
musical voice of Prudence Palfrey, or the 
mystic strain of the Stillwater Tragedy ? 
Whatever it was, there was that mingled 
cadence of the spicy Orient and of the cool 
New England hills which breathes in the 
verse and the prose of a pearl-diver in the 
Atlantic. 

During these years of more than a 
generation there have been marvellous 
changes around this Chair. It saw yester- 
day, in a telegram from England, that Ma- 
dame Goldschmidt, once Jenny Lind, the 
famous singer, was very ill. That word 
“‘once,” with all the vagueness of the open- 
ing of fairy tales, ‘‘once upon a time,” im- 
plies a remote antiquity in which the name 
of Jenny Lind was in every newspaper, 
the antiquity in which the voice of the 
Chair was first heard. It used to speak 
of Jenny Lind. It was very apt to recur 
to her whenever it treated of the opera, 
which was not seldom, and it is sometimes 
suspected even now of worshipping her as 
the only really great singer, and of cher- 
ishing her image as a kind of standard by 
which to test all other nightingales. In- 
deed, one chartered libertine demurely 
asks, whenever the Easy Chair hears a 
song with delight, whether Jenny Lind 
did not sing it, and another insists that the 
Easy Chair is secretly convinced that 
Keats's ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale” was real- 
ly but an invocation forecasting Jenny 
Lind. 

Let the triflers laugh! But what a sim- 
ple, pretty world the world of opera then 
was! How the eager idolaters of that 

















entrancing diva used to crowd and strug- 
gle, and sacrifice their hats and coats, in 
the fierce contest at the ticket office! How 
their hearts melted when Amina came 
murmuring to the foot-lights, while the 
sweet tinkling accompaniment dropped a 
honey-dew of melody, and her exquisite 
voice soared ever sweeter, like a lark trill- 
ing in the sunshine, and how rapturous 
was the acclamation in sympathy with the 
final rippling outburst of ecstasy which 
was verbally interpreted in the vernacu- 
lar of the pit as ‘‘Ah! don’t mingle!” 
The story of those operatic days, and they 
were but yesterday, is heard and tolerated 
with good-humored patience by the sages 
of the Wagnerian epoch, in which it is 
our present happiness to live—heard and 
tolerated as the tale of a very young and 
innocent world, a pastoral age of simple 
Corydon and Chloe, which knew nothing 
of divine philosophy and the serious con- 
templations of superior minds. 

But to have known that world and to 
have delighted in it, and to know and en- 
joy the other world into which we have 
passed, to sing with the poet who sang in 
that earlier world of thirty and forty vears 
ago, 

“Roll eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow; 
From fringes of the faded eve, 
O happy planet, eastward go!” 


and with that planet to move eastward, 
toward the perpetual morning. with a 
heart not heavy with regret, but rich with 
recollection, that is a happiness which 
perplexes a little the kindly pity so gra- 
ciously lavished upon Corydon holding his 
crook, and Chloe watching the silly sheep. 

In the Meistersinger of our present mu- 
sical lord of the ascendant, Hans Saclis, 
who enjoyed the old, enjoys the new, and 
he needs neither our sympathy nor our 
compassion. It is only Colonel Newcome 
wistfully gazing at Clive’s picture, in the 
vain endeavor to understand its signifi- 
cance or to feel its charm, who is a truly 
pathetic figure. If in the gurgling ca- 
dence of the song of the Rhine daughters 
the Easy Chair hears still the throbbing 
tender melody of the sentimental opera, 
and if, when Materna, in the large utter- 
ance of the Gétterdimmerung, phrases 
the music of to-day, the Easy Chair still 
hears, and delights to hear, that other 
voice— 

“In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out,” 
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it does not ask forgiveness nor implore 
the charity of pity. It need not love the 
red rose less because it loves the white, 
and there is room enough in its admira- 
tion both for the ruby and the pearl. 

This is but a little symbol of the change 
which the Chair has seen. It is a new 
city, State, country, world, which it be- 
holds around it. Even the Christmas of 
that earlier day was but a germ of what 
we see this year. Or is this a Christmas 
illusion, and was the holiday of the early 
age of the Easy Chair, in its degree and 
proportion, quite as extravagant as the 
later saturnalia? It is an old trick of Fa- 
ther Time to hold the old better than the 
new, and to see the golden age around his 
cradle, and not about the easy-chair of la- 
ter days. The orchards in which the boy 
roamed were gardens of the Hesperides, 
and bore marvellous fruit, but the trees of 
the older man seem to him to drop only 
apples of the Dead Sea. Or, again, is it 
only the magic of distance? The boy 
looks forward, and the heights that he 
must presently climb are rosy as the hills 
of paradise. The man looks backward, 
and the crags over which his young feet 
stumbled are transformed into the Delec- 
table Mountains, whose soft violet glances 
allure him to return. 

Jenny Lind, who is but a name to the 
votaries of Nilsson and Patti, of Lehmann 
and Brandt, is only a symbol of that van- 
ished generation when this old: Chair was 
new. What names her name evokes! 
Her contemporaries are a shadowy train 
of phantoms now. That busy, bustling 
world is like a sun half set as the Easy 
Chair regards it. It will be soon quite 
gone, and some younger Chair will pre- 
sently moralize over its loquacious prede- 
cessor, at last forever silent. 

To think of the Swedish Nightingale 
is to recall her contemporary songsters. 
‘They too are famous figures. There was 
the good-natured, immense, delicious- 
voiced Alboni, and the prima donna as- 
soluta, the queen of the Italian opera, 
Grisi; nor was the great Pasta yet gone. 
In the midst of the Lind enthusiasm Pasta 
sang at a London concert for the benefit 
of her pupil Parodi, and Mazzini watched 
her from the stage-box, and Jerome Bona- 
parte was there, then wonderfully like his 
uncle. At the same time Duprez, the vet- 
eran of tenors, had exposed in Paris the 
ruins of his splendid voice, but such was 
the reverence even of the Paris which was 
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then hearing Mario in his prime that it 
listened to the cracked and false notes of 
the old king of the French opera in sad 
silence, but when a few full, clear, true 
tones were delivered with matchless art, 
the uproar of delight was universal. At 
the ‘‘ Italians” you could hear, besides Grisi 
and Mario, and in the same operas with 
them, Persiani and Lablache. Was there 
ever such a quartette? May there not be 
some satisfaction in being even an old 
Easy Chair when for a bright moment the 
inexorable curtain rises again and such 
figures at its bidding pass across the stage 
of memory and such voices fill the rear- 
ward air? 

Rachel was acting at the ‘‘ French Com- 
edy,” and Emil Devrient in Berlin. Mey- 
erbeer was composing still, and the older 
and greater Strauss was leading his orches- 
tra, and while the Swedish singer was en- 
trancing London, Mendelssohn was buried 
in his prime. In London also Carlyle 
and Dickens and Thackeray and Mill and 
Charlotte Bronté and Tennyson and 
Browning were in the full splendor of 
their powers. Pelham was still busy, 


masquerading as Caxton, and Vivian Grey 
was converting the romance of politics 


into the reality, and while a disdainful 

Briton was saying to the Easy Chair that 
no Jew novelist would ever be a British 

Minister, Mr. Ben Disraeli was about to 

kiss hands as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

All these famous men and women were of 
the time of the melodious Swede, and these 
were the conspicuous figures when the 
Easy Chair began to gossip. Cobden and 
Bright had won their great victory in 

England, and Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘ himself 
a party,” and denounced then, like Glad- 
stone now, as a party traitor and renegade, 

had achieved his just renown, and killed 
by the falling of his horse, was lamented 
as a public benefactor. These were over 
the sea. In this country simultaneousl y* 
with the first words of the Easy Chair in 
that earlier voice began the final national 
debate upon the great question—the debate 
which ended in civil war. 

In that index to which the Chair has 
alluded there is page after page recording 
the various texts of its little sermons. It 
is a formidable list, and it has a pathetic 
air as of epitaphs, or of those piles of dusty, 
forgotten, and decaying theological trea- 
tises and ancient homilies which Haw- 
thorne found in the attic of the Old 
Manse. He mentions that the ghost of 
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the Manse, the preacher of the sermons, 
used to heave deep sighs — himself of 
course invisible—as if beseeching Haw- 
thorne to edit selections for the press from 
the vanishing discourses. 

But the Easy Chair, happier than that 
venerable ghost, need not sigh for an edi- 
tor to snatch a handful of waifs from that 
all-embracing index, which, like amber, 
preserves everything with implacable 
fidelity. The work which the meritorious 
ghost sighed to have done is already ac- 
complished for the undeserving Chair. 
It may be incredible, but it is true, that 
there is a generous and friendly man in 
this country who owns one book which 
is not elsewhere to be found. It is rarer 
than the first folio of Shakespeare. It is 
not possessed by the Vatican, nor by the 
British Museum. It did not stand upon 
the shelves of that mighty Alexandrian 
Library which Omar burned. It will be 
found in no library which future Astors 
or Lenoxes or Tildens may found. It 
will not be found there, for as a book it 
does not elsewhere exist, nor will it ever 
be reproduced. It is a work, a unique 
princeps, of whose existence the author 
himself only recently became aware, 
Surely friendship could go no further, for 
it is a complete collection of the essays of 
the Easy Chair, detached from the pages 
of the Magazine, and bound into a series 
of solid volumes. 

The Easy Chair tells its rosary of mem- 
ory before the cheerful Christmas fire. 
How fortunate it is that Christmas comes 
when its fire is most timely and most wel- 
come, and serves to light the darkest part 
of the year with its ruddy glow! Just as 
the short, cold days, when the sun hastens 
out of the sky as soon after dinner as possi- 
ble, threaten to depress the mind, the good 
genius of Christmas begins its cheery work. 
It fills us continuously with thoughts of 
generous giving and human sympathy, 
and keeps us so happily busy loading the 
back and baskets and bags of Santa Claus 
that when the great day is passed and he 
has made his mysterious descent and si- 
mult4neously crammed every stocking 
from Eastport, Maine, to San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and whisked away unseen and un- 
heard of every young eye and ear, keenly 
on thealert, from Katahdin to Elias—why, 
the short and dismal days are gone too. 

Already the sun has begun to stay a lit- 
tle longer. The new year is beginning. 
The earth is getting ready to put forth the 











earliest crocus and violet. The landscape 
is preparing for its first blush of green. 
Girls and boys are thinking of kites and 
hoops. Young lovers begin to whisper 
of the wedding day. And the old Easy 
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Chair, in its new suit, is wishing merry 
Christmas and happy New-Year to all its 
friends and gossips, and forecasting more 
of those pleasant chats with them which 
stir no difference and leave no sting. 


Chitor’s Study, 


I. 

HE question of a final criterion for the 
appreciation of art, or of a ‘‘ unity of 
taste,” which Mr. J. Addington Symonds 
treated with so much reason, in the pas- 
sage quoted from his last volumes in the 
Study for November, is one that perpetu- 
ally recurs to those interested in any sort 
of wsthetic work. The reader will re- 
member that Mr. Symonds held, in brief, 
that simplicity and naturalness and hon- 
esty were the lasting tests; moods and 
tastes and fashions change; people fancy 
now this and now that; but what is un- 
pretentious and what is true is enduringly 
beautiful and good, and nothing else is so. 
This is not saying that fantastic and mon- 
strous and artificial things do not please; 
everybody knows that they do please im- 
mensely for a time, and then, after the 
lapse of a much longer time, they have 
the charm of the rococo. Nothing is 
more curious than the fascination that 
fashion ‘has. Fashion in women’s dress, 
almost every fashion, is somehow delight- 
ful, else it would never have been the 
fashion; but if any one will look through 
a collection of old fashion plates, he must 
own that most fashions have been ugly. 
A few, which could be readily instanced, 
have been very pretty, and even beautiful, 
but it is doubtful if these have pleased the 
greatest number of people. The ugly de- 
lights as well as the beautiful, and not 
merely because the ugly in fashion is as- 
sociated with the young loveliness of the 
women who wear the ugly fashions, and 
wins a charm from them, not because the 
vast majority of mankind are tasteless, 
but for some cause that is not perhaps as- 
’ certainable. It is quite as likely to return 
in the fashions of our clothes, and houses 
and furniture, and poetry and fiction and 
painting, as the beautiful, and it may be 
from an instinctive or a reasoned sense of 
this that some of the extreme naturalists 
now refuse to make the old discrimination 
against it, or to regard the ugly as any 
less worthy of celebration in art than the 
beautiful; some of them, in fact, seem to 


regard it as rather more worthy, if any- 
thing. Possibly there is no absolutely 
ugly, no absolutely beautiful; or possibly 
the ugly contains always an element of 
the beautiful better adapted to the gen- 
eral appreciation than the more perfectly 
beautiful. This is a hazardous and some- 
what discouraging conjecture, but we of- 
fer it for no more than it is worth; and 
we do not pin our faith to the saying of 
one whom we heard denying, the other 
day, that a thing of beauty was a joy for- 
ever. He contended that Keats’s line 
should have read, ‘‘ Some things of beauty 
are sometimes joys forever,” and that any 
assertion beyond this was hazardous. 


II. 


We should, indeed, prefer another 
line of Keats's, if we were to profess 
any formulated creed, and should feel 
much safer with his ‘“‘ Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty,” than even with our friend's 
reformation of the more quoted verse. 
It brings us back to the solid ground 
taken by Mr. Symonds, which is not es- 
sentially different from that taken in a 
book read last summer, at the season 
when the newspaper noticers of the maga- 
zines suppose their conductors to be shar- 
ing the luxurious disoccupation of the 
daily journalists. It was at that season 
when these children of inspiration inva- 
riably announce that the July Century 
or Atlantic or Harper betrays the ener- 
vating influences of the weather in the 
lax and flimsy character of its contents 
(the number having actually been made 
up in the eager air of early May, when the 
sleepless energies of the editor were irri- 
tated to their highest activity by the con- 
viction that the winter was going to last 
forever) ; and at the same time there came 
to us a carefully marked paragraph assur- 
ing us, in the usual confident and unspar- 
ing terms, that we were mistaken in sup- 
posing that literature should be true to 
life—‘‘ it should be true to art.” Out of 


the envious spirit which will be readily 
attributed to us we suppress the name of 
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the newspaper; but there is no reason 
why we should withhold that of the book, 
which every reader of taste will suppose 
an intimacy with, as we should ourselves 
have done six months ago. It was the 
great Mr. Burke’s Essay on the Sublime 
and the Beautiful—a singularly modern 
book, considering how long ago it was 
wrote (as the great Mr. Steele would have 
written the participle a little longer ago), 
and full of a certain well-mannered and 
agreeable instruction. In some things it 
is of that droll little eighteenth-century 
world, when philosophy had got the neat 
little universe into the hollow of its hand, 
and knew just what it was, and what it 
was for; but it is quite without arrogance ; 
it is not even so confident as the newspa- 
per which we are keeping back the name 
of. It will be seen that Mr. Burke differs 
radically with this other authority, which, 
however, he unwittingly owns to be of the 
sort called critical, and might almost be 
supposed to have had prophetically in 
mind. ‘‘As for those called critics,” he 


says, ‘‘they have generally sought the 
rule of the arts in the wrong place; they 
have sought among poems, pictures, en- 
gravings, statues, and buildings; but art 


can never give the rules that make an 
art. This is, I believe, the reason why ar- 
tists in general, and poets principally, have 
been confined in so narrow a circle; they 
have been rather imitators of one another 
than of nature. Critics follow them, and 
therefore can do little as guides. I can 
judge but poorly of anything while I mea- 
sure it by no other standard than itself. 
The true standard of the arts is in every 
man’s power; and an easy observation 
of the most common, sometimes of the 
meanest things, in nature, will give the 
truest lights, where the greatest sagacity 
and industry that slights such observation 
must leave us in the dark, or, what is 
worse, amuse and mislead us by false 
lights.” 
IIL. 

If this should happen to be true—and 
it certainly commends itself to our ac- 
ceptance—it might portend an immediate 
danger to the vested interests of criti- 
cism, only that it was written a hundred 
years ago; and we shall probably have 
the ‘‘sagacity and industry that slights 
the observation of nature” long enough 
yet to allow most critics the time to learn 
some more useful trade than criticism as 
they pursue it. Nevertheless, we are in 
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hopes that the communistic era in taste 
foreshadowed by Burke is approaching, 
and that it will occur within the lives of 
men now overawed by the foolish old su- 
perstition that literature and art are any- 
thing but the expression of life, and are 
to be judged by any other test than that of 
their fidelity toit. The time is coming, we 
trust, when each new author, each new 
artist, will be considered, not in his pro- 
portion to any other author or artist, but in 
his relation to the human nature, known 
to us all, which it is his privilege, his 
high duty, tointerpret. ‘‘ The true stand- 
ard of the artist is in every man’s pow- 
er” already, as Burke says; Michelan- 
gelo’s ‘‘ light of the piazza,” the glance of 
the common eye, is and always was the 
best light on a statue; Goethe's ‘‘ boys 
and blackbirds” have in all ages been the 
real connoisseurs of berries; but hitherto 
the mass of common men have been 
afraid to apply their own simplicity, nat- 
uralness, and honesty to the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. They have always 
cast about for the instruction of some one 
who professed to know better, and who 
browbeat wholesome common-sense into 
the self-distrust that ends in sophistica- 
tion. They have fallen generally to the 
worst of this bad species, and have been 
*‘amused and misled” (how pretty that 
quaint old use of amuse is!) ‘‘ by the false 
lights” of critical vanity and self-right- 
eousness. They have been taught to com- 
pare what they see and what they read, 
not with the things that they have ob- 
served and known, but with the things that 
some other artist or writer has done. Es- 
pecially if they have themselves the ar- 
tistic impulse in any direction they are 
taught to form themselves, not upon life, 
but upon the masters who became masters 
only by forming themselves upon life. 
The seeds of death are planted in them, 
and they can produce only the still-born, 
the academic. They are not told to take 
their work into the public square and see 
if it seems true to the chance passer, but 
to test it by the work of the very men 
who refused and decried any other test 
of their own work. The young writer 
who attempts to report the phrase and 
carriage of every-day life, who tries to 
tell just how he has heard men talk and 
seen them look, is made to feel guilty of 
something low and unworthy by the stu- 
pid people who would like to have him 
show how Shakespeare’s men talked and 











looked, or Scott’s, or Thackeray’s, or Bal- 
zac’s, or Hawthorne’s, or Dickens’s; he is 
instructed to idealize his personages, that 
is, to take the life-likeness out of them, 
and put the literary-likeness into them. 
He is approached in the spirit of the 
wretched pedantry into which learning, 
much or little, always decays when it 
withdraws itself and stands apart from 
experience in an attitude of imagined su- 
periority, and which would say with the 
same confidence to the scientist: ‘‘I see 
that you are looking at a grasshopper 
there which you have found in the grass, 
and I suppose you intend to describe it. 
Now don’t waste your time and sin 
against culture in that way. I’ve gota 
grasshopper here, which has been evolved 
at considerable pains and expense out of 
the grasshopper in general; in fact, it’s a 
type. It’s made up of wire and card- 
board, very prettily painted in a conven- 
tional tint, and it’s perfectly indestructible. 
It isn’t very much like a real grasshopper, 
but it’s a great deal nicer, and it’s served 
to represent the notion of a grasshopper 
ever since man emerged from barbarism. 
You may say that it’s artificial. Well, it 
is artificial; but then it’s ideal too; and 
what you want to do is to cultivate the 
ideal. You'll find the books full of my 
kind of grasshopper, and scarcely a trace 
of yours in any of them. The thing that 
you are proposing to do is commonplace ; 
but if you say that it isn’t commonplace, 
for the very reason that it hasn't been 
done before, you'll have to admit that it’s 
photographic.” 
IV. 

As we said, we hope the time is coming 
when not only the artist, but the common, 
average man, who always ‘‘ has the stand- 
ard of the arts in his power,” will have also 
the courage to apply it, and will reject the 
ideal grasshopper wherever he finds it, in 
science, in literature, in art, because it is 
not ‘‘simple, natural, and honest,” because 
it is not like a real grasshopper. But we 
will own that we think the time is yet far 
off, and that the people who have been 
brought up on the ideal grasshopper, the 
heroic grasshopper, the impassioned grass- 
hopper, the self -devoted, adventureful, 
good old romantic card-board grasshop- 
per, must die out before the simple, honest, 
and natural grasshopper can have a fair 
field. We are in no haste to compass the 
end of these good people, whom we find in 
the mean time very amusing. It is delight- 
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ful to meet one of them, either in print or 
out of it—some sweet elderly lady or ex- 
cellent gentleman whose youth was pas- 
tured on the literature of thirty or forty 
years ago—and to witness the confidence 
with which they preach their favorite au- 
thors as all the law and the prophets. 
They have commonly read little or no- 
thing since, or, if they have, they have 
judged it by a standard taken from these 
authors, and never dreamt of judging it 
by nature; they are destitute of the docu- 
ments in the case of the later writers; they 
suppose that Balzac was the beginning of 
realism, and that Zola is its wicked end; 
they are quite ignorant, but they are ready 
to talk you down, if you differ from them, 
with an assumption of knowledge suffi- 
cient for any occasion. The horror, the 
resentment, with which they receive any 
question of their very peccable literary 
saints is to be matched only by the frenzy 
of the Saturday Review in defending the 
British aristocracy; you descend at once 
very far in the moral and social scale, and 
anything short of offensive personality is 
too good for you; it is expressed to you 
that you are one to be avoided, and put 
down even a little lower than you have 
naturally fallen. 

These worthy persons are not to blame; 
it is part of their intellectual mission to 
represent the petrifaction of taste, and to 
preserve an image of a smaller and cruder 
and emptier world than we now live in, 
a world which was feeling its way toward 
the simple, the natural, the honest, but 
was a good deal ‘‘ amused and misled” by 
lights now no longer mistakable for hea- 
venly luminaries. They belong to atime, 
just passing away, when certain authors 
were considered authorities in certain 
kinds, when they must be accepted entire 
and not questioned in any particular. 
Now we are beginning to see and to say 
that no author is an authority except in 
those moments when he held his ear close 
to Nature’s lips and caught her very ac- 
cent. These moments are not continuous 
with any authors in the past, and they are 
rare with all. Therefore we are not afraid 
to say now that the greatest classics are 
sometimes not at all great, and that we 
can profit by them only when we hold 
them, like our meanest contemporaries, 
to a strict accounting, and verify their 
work by the standard of the arts which 
we all have in our power, the simple, the 
natural, and the honest. 









HRISTMAS is sup- 
posed to be an 
altruistic festival. 
Then, if ever, we allow 
ourselves to go out to oth- 
ers in sympathy expressed 

by gifts and good wishes. Then self-forget- 
fulness in the happiness of others becomes 
a temporary fashion. And we find—do we 
not?—the indulgence of the feeling so remu- 
nerative that we wish there were other days 
set apart to it. We can even understand 
those people who get a private satisfaction in 
being good on other days besides Sunday. 
There is a common notion that this Christmas 
altruistic sentiment is particularly shown tow- 
ard the unfortunate and the dependent by 
those more prosperous, and in what is called 
a better social position. We are exhorted on 
this day to remember the poor. We need to 
be reminded rather to remember the rich, the 
lonely, not-easy-to-be-satisfied rich, whom we 
do not always have with us. The Drawer 
never sees a very rich person that it does not 
long to give him something, some token, the 
value of which is not estimated by its cost, 
that should be a consoling evidence to him 
that he has not lost sympathetic touch with 
ordinary humanity. There is a great deal of 
sympathy afloat in the world, but it is espe- 
cially shown downward in the social scale. 
We treat our servants—supposing that we are 
society—better than we treat each other. If 
we did not, they would leave us. We are kind- 
er to the unfortunate or the dependent than to 
each other,and we have more charity for them. 
The Drawer is not indulging in any indis- 
criminate railing at society. There is society 
and society. There is that undefined some- 
thing, more like a machine than an aggregate 
of human sensibilities, which is set going in 
a “season,” or at a watering-place, or perma- 
nently selects itself for certain social manifes- 
tations. It is this that needs a missionary to 
infuse into it sympathy and charity. If it 
were indeed a machine and not made up of 
sensitive personalities, it would not be to its 
members so selfish and cruel. It would be 
less an ambitious scramble for place and fa- 
vor, less remorseless toward the unsuccessful, 
not so harsh and hard and supercilious. In 
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short, it would be much more agreeable if it 
extended to its own members something of 
the consideration and sympathy that it gives 
to those it regards as its inferiors, It seems 
to think that good-breeding and good form 
are separable from kindliness and sympathy 
and helpfulness. Tender-hearted and char- 
itable enough all the individuals of this “ so- 
ciety” are to persons below them in fortune 
or position, let us allow, but how are they to 
each other? Nothing can be ruder or less con- 
siderate of the feelings of others than much of 
that which is called good society, and this is 
why the Drawer desires to turn the altruistic 
sentiment of the world upon it in this season, 
set apart by common consent for usefulness. 
Unfortunate are the fortunate if they are lift- 
ed into a sphere which is sapless of delicacy 
of feeling for its own. Is this an intangible 
matter? Take hospitality, for instance. Docs 
it consist in astonishing the invited, in over- 
whelming him with a sense of your own wealth, 
or felicity, or family, or cleverness even, in 
trying to absorb him in your concerns, your 
successes, your possessions, in simply what in- 
terests you? However delightful all these 
may be, it is an offence to his individuality to 
insist that he shall admire at the point of the 
social bayonet. How do you treat the stran- 
ger? Do you adapt yourself and your sur- 
roundings to him, or insist that he shall adapt 
himself to you? How often does the stranger, 
the guest, sit in helpless agony in your circle 
(all of whom know each other) at table or in 
the drawing-room, isolated and separate, be- 
cause all the talk is local and personal, about 
your little world, and the affairs of your 
clique, and your petty interests, in which he 
or she cannot possibly join? Ah! the Sioux 
Indian would not be so cruel as that to a 
guest. There is no more refined torture to a 
sensitive person than that. Is it only thought- 
lessness? It is more than that. It is a want 
of sympathy of the heart, or it is a lack of in- 
telligence and broad-minded interest in affairs 
of the world and in other people. It is this 
trait—absorption in self—pervading society 
more or less, that makes it so unsatisfactory to 
most people in it. Just a want of human in- 
terest ; people do not come in contact. 

Avid pursuit of wealth, or what is called 
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pleasure, perhaps makes people hard to each 
other, and infuses into the higher social life, 
which should be the most unselfish and enjoy- 
able life, a certain: vulgarity, similar to that 
noticed in well-bred tourists scrambling for 
the seats on top of a mountain coach. A per- 
son of refinement and sensibility and intelli- 
gence, cast into the company of the select, the 
country-house, the radiant, twelve-button so- 
ciety, has been struck with infinite pity for it, 
and asks the Drawer to do something about 
it. The Drawer cannot do anything about it. 
It can only ask the prayers of all good people 
on Christmas Day for the rich. As we said, 


A PETITION TO THE 
Hanrtronp, Nov. 6, 1887. 

Mapam: Yon will remember that last May 
Mr. Edward Bright, the clerk of the Inland 
Revenue Office, wrote me about a tax which 
he said was due from me to the Government 
on books of mine published in London—that 
is to say, an income tax on the royalties. Ido 
not know Mr. Bright, and it is embarrassing to 
me to correspond with strangers; for I was 
raised in the country and have always lived 
there, the early part in Marion county Mis- 
souri before the war, and this part in Hartford 
county Connecticut, near Bloomfield and about 
8 miles this side of Farmington, though some 
call it 9, which it is impossible to be, for I have 
walked it many and many a time in consider- 
ubly under three hours, and General Hawley 
says he has done it in two and a quarter, which 
is not likely; so it has seemed best that I write 
your Majesty. It is true that I do not know 
your Majesty personally, but I have met the 
Lord Mayor, and if the rest of the family are 
like him, it is but just that it should be named 
royal; and likewise plain that in a family mat- 
ter like this, I cannot better forward my case 
than to frankly carry it to the head of the 
family itself. I have also met the Prince of 
Wales once in the fall of 1873, but it was not 
in any familiar way, but in a quite informal 
way, being casual, and was of course a surprise 
tous both. It was in Oxford street, just where 
you come out of Oxford into Regent Circus, 
and just as he turned up one side of the circle 
at the head of a procession, I went down the 
other side on the top of an omnibus. He will 
remember me on account of a gray coat with 
flap pockets that I wore, as I was the only per- 
son on the omnibus that had on that kind ofa 
coat; I remember him of course as easy as I 
would a comet. He looked quite proud and 
satisfied, but that is not to be wondered at, he 
has a good situation. And once I called on 
your Majesty, but you were ont. 

But that is no matter, it happens with ev- 
erybody. However, I have wandered a little, 
away from what I started about. It was this 
way. Young Bright wrote my London pub- 
lishers Chatto and Windus—their place is the 
one on the left as you come down Piccadilly, 
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we do not have them with us always—they 
are here to-day, they are gone to Canada to- 
morrow. But this is, of course, current face- 
tiousness, The rich are as good as anybody 
else, according to their lights, and if what is 
called society were as good and as kind to 
itself as it is to the poor, it would be alto- 
gether enviable. We are not of those who 
say that in this case charity would cover a 
multitude of sins, but a diffusion in society of 
the Christmas sentiment of good-will and 
kindliness to itself would tend to make uni- 
versal the joy on the return of this season. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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about a block and a half above where the min- 
strel show is—he wrote them that he wanted 
them to pay income tax on the royalties of 
some foreign authors, namely, “Miss De La 
Ramé (Onida), Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. 
Francis Bret Harte, and Mr. Mark Twain.” 
Well, Mr. Chatto diverted him from the oth- 
ers, and tried to divert him from me, but in 
this case he failed. So then, young Bright 
wrote me. And not only that, but he sent 
me a printed document the size of a news 
paper, for me to sign, all over in different 
places. Well, it was that kind of a doen- 
ment that the more you study it the more it 
undermines you and makes everything seem 
uncertain to you; and so, while in that con- 
dition, and really not responsible for my acts, I 
wrote Mr. Chatto to pay the tax and charge to 
me. Of course my idea was, that it was for 
only one year, and that the tax would be only 
about one per cent or along there somewhere, 
but last night I met Professor Sloane.of Prince- 
ton—you may not know him, but you have 
probably seen him every now and then, for he 
goes to England a good deal, a large man and 
very handsome and-absorbed in thought, and 
if you have noticed such a man on platforms 
after the train is gone, that is the one, he gen- 
erally gets left, like all those specialists and 
other scholars who know everything but how 
to apply it—and he said it was a back tax for 
three years, and no one per cent, but two and a 
half! 

That gave what had seemed a little matter, 
a new aspect. I then began to study the 
printed document again, to see if I could find 
anything in it that might modify my case, 
and I had what seems to be a quite promising 
success. For instance, it opens thus—polite 
and courteous, the way those English govern- 
ment documents always are—I do not say that 
to hear myself talk, it is just the fact, and it is 
a credit: 

“To Mr. MarK Twain: IN PURSUANCE 
of the Acts of Parliament for granting to Her 
Majesty Duties and Profits,” ete. 

I had not noticed that before. My idea 
had been that it was for the Government, and 
so I wrote to the Government; but now I saw 
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that it was a private matter, a family matter, 
and that the proceeds went to yourself, not 
the Government. I would always rather treat 
with principals, and I am glad I noticed that 
clause. With a principal, one can always get 
at a fair and right understanding, whether it 
is about potatoes, or continents, or any of 
those things, or something entirely different ; 
for the size or nature of the thing does not 
affect the fact; whereas, as a rule, a subordi- 
nate is more or less troublesome to satisfy. 
And yet this is not against them, but the oth- 
er way. They have their duties to do, and 
must be harnessed to rules, and not allowed 
any discretion. Why if your Majesty should 
equip young Bright with discretion—I mean 
his own discretion—it is an even guess that 
he would discretion you out of house and 
home in 2 or 3 years. He would not mean to 
get the family into straits, but that would be 
the upshot, just the same. Now then, with 
Bright out of the way, this is not going to be 
any Irish question; it is going to be settled 
pleasantly and satisfactorily for all of us, and 
when it is finished your Majesty is going to 
stand with the American people just as you 
have stood for fifty years, and surely no mon- 
arch can require better than that of an alien 
nation. They do not all pay a British income 
tax, but the most of them will in time, for we 
have shoals of new authors coming along ey- 
ery year; and of the population of your Cana- 
da, upwards of four-fifths are wealthy Ameri- 
cans, and more going there all the time. 

Well, another thing which I noticed in the 
Document, was an item about “ Deductions.” 
I will come to that presently, your Majesty. 
And another thing was this: that Authors are 
not mentioned in the Document at all. No, 
we have “Quarries, Mines, Iron Works, Salt 
Springs, Alum Mines, Water Works, Canals, 
Docks, Drains, Levels, Fishings, Fairs, Tolls, 
Bridges, Ferries,” and so- forth and so- forth 
and so-on—well, as much as a yard or a yard 
and a half of them, I should think—anyway a 
very large quantity or number. I read along 
—down, and down, and down the list, further, 
and further, and further, and as I approached 
the bottom my hopes began to rise higher and 
higher, because I saw that everything in Eng- 
land, that far, was taxed by name and in de- 
tail, except perhaps the family, and maybe 
Parliament, and yet still no mention of Au- 
thors.. Apparently they were going to be 
overlooked. And sure enough, they were! 
My heart gave a great bound. But I was too 
soon. There was a foot note, in Mr. Bright’s 
hand, which said: “You are taxed under 
Schedule D, section 14.” I turned to that 
place, and found these three things: ‘Trades, 
Offices, Gas Works.” 

Of course, after a moment’s reflection, hope 
came up again, and then certainty: Mr. Bright 
was in error, and clear off the track; for Au- 
thorship is not a Trade, it is an inspiration ; 
Authorship does not keep an Office, its habita- 
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tion is all out under the sky, and everywhere 
where the winds are blowing and the sun is 
shining and the creatures of God are free. 
Now then, since I have no Trade and keep no 
Office, I am not taxable under Schedule D, 
section 14. Your Majesty sees that; so I will 
go on to that other thing that I spoke of, the 
“ deductions”—deductions from my tax which 
I may get allowed, under conditions. Mr. 
Bright says all deductions to be claimed by 
me must be restricted to the provisions made 
in Paragraph No. 8, entitled “ Wear and Tear 
of Machinery, or Plant.” This is curious, and 
shows how far he has gotten away on his wrong 
course after once he has got started wrong: 
for Offices and Trades do not have Plant, they 
do not have Machinery, such a thing was never 
heard of ; and moreover they do not wear and 
tear, Youn see that, your Majesty, and that it 
is true. Here is the Paragraph No.8: 





Amount claimed as a deduction for diminished 
value by reason of Wear and Tear, where the Ma- 
chinery or Plant belongs to the Person or Compa- 
ny carrying on the Concern, or is let to such Per- 
son or Company so that the Lessee is bound to 
maintain and deliver over the same in good con- 

| dition :— 
| Amount £ 











There it is—the very words. 

I could answer Mr. Bright thus: 

It is my pride to say that my Brain is my 
Plant; and I do not claim any deduction for 
diminished value by reason of Wear and Tear, 
for the reason that it does not wear and tear, 
but stays sound and whole all the time. Yes, 
I could say to him, my Brain is my Plant, my 
Skull is my Workshop, my Hand is my Machin- 
ery, and I am the Person carrying on the Con- 
cern; it is not leased to anybody, and so there 
is no Lessee bound to maintain and deliver 
over the same in good condition. There. I 
do not wish to any way overrate this argument 
and answer, dashed off just so, and not a word 
of it altered from the way I first wrote it, your 
Majesty, but indeed it does seem to pulverize 
that young fellow, you can see that yourself. 
But that is all Isay; Istop there; I never pur- 
sue a person after I have got him down. 

Having thus shown your Majesty that I ain 
not taxable, but am the victim of the error of 
a clerk who mistakes the nature of my com- 
merce, it only remains for me to beg that you 
will of your justice annul my letter that I 
spoke of, so that my publisher can keep back 
that tax-money which, in the confusion and 
aberration caused by the Document, I ordered 
him to pay. You will not miss the sum, but 
this is a hard year for authors; and as for lec- 
tures, I do not suppose your Majesty ever saw 
such a dull season. 

With always great, and ever increasing re- 
spect, I beg to sign myself your Majesty’s ser- 
vant to command, Mark TWwaAIn. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, LONDON. 























SHOT THROUGH THE HEAD. 


A MUSICAL DRAMA OF 1864, AFTER THE FASHION OF A FRENCH VAUDEVILLE. 
[WELL FOUNDED ON FACTS.] 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
All rights reserved. 


ACT I. 


Scene I.—Messrs. Perper anp Mustarn’s store. 
(Scene set for a country store.) Youna Pepper, 
solus, behind the counter. To him enters L, H. L. 
E., as from the street, with hat and cane, Mr. For- 
TUNE. 


Mr. Fortune. Good-morning, Harry. 

Young Pepper. Good-morning, Mr. Fortune. 

Mr. For. A good day at last—a good day. I 
think our friends Sickle and Longswath have rain 
enough this time. Ah, yes! I told them the rain 
would stop when the moon came into the third 
quarter. I told Sickle he would get in his oats all 
right. I know something of the weather, if I do 
not take the Country Gentleman or the Buckeye 
Farmer. Well, Harry, I am thinking of our friends 
at the front. We must not forget the Boys in 
Blue. 

Y. P. (much embarrassed), Oh no, sir! 
forget them. 

Mr. For. No, my boy, you do not, I know. I 
wish nobody did. That cursed copperhead Burdick, 
I met him last night as he came up from the creek. 
He said to me, “ Good-night.” And I said to him, 
“A good-night to all who are not traitors.” I want- 
ed none of his impudence. 


I never 





Y. P. (still embarrassed). Did you— Have you— 
Will you— Shall I put up anything for you? 

Mr. For. Why, my boy, you did not think I meant 
you, did you? Why, my poor Harry, I know you 
would have gone out with Frank, but the surgeon 
would not pass you. Never you fear, Harry. Peg 


away on my friend Pepper’s hog and hominy. Yes, 
Harry, make your mother give you her best cream 
on your oatmeal. We'll fatten you up. We'll put 
on an extra inch, and when Frank comes up in the 
spring to recruit the regiment, I’Jl squeeze you in 
somehow. Jove! you shall go, if it is only to pick 
up the old socks in the camp for the sewing circle 
to foot them. By Jove, you shall go, Harry! 

Y. P. (more embarrassed). I hope so. What did 
you say you wanted ? 

Mr. For. Wanted? I did not say I wanted any- 
thing. All the same, I did want some things, 
Where’s my list? My sisters made a list from 
Frank’s last letter. But I have— Where is it? 
[Unbuttons vest.] Well, well, well, I shail remember 
most of the things. Where is that list? I have 
left it—yes, I left it on the corn box in the barn, 
when Jim brought out Griff, and I mounted. Well, 
no matter for the list. You see we want to send 
the Captain another box. We must not let the 
fine fellows go hungry. 

Y. P. (distressed). No, sir; no, indeed. 

Mr. For, And I tell you, Harry, hardtack and salt 
junk is poor picking three timesaday. Well, take 
your own book, and I will tell you. There was 
cheese, I know. He likes your Dutch cheese better 
than lhe does Pamela’s home-brew. Jove! so do I, 
if only [ dared tell herso. But Frank does tell her, 
and she will let Frank do anything. Begin with 
cheese. 

Y. P. (hesitating). Yes, sir, cheese. 

Mr. For. But you do not write. Weil, perhaps 
your head is better than mine. Now I like a list. 
Well, after cheese, say olives. No, not olives. The 
olive jars broke the last time, and made a mess of 
his night-gowns, What I was to say was “no ol- 
ives.” But you keep Bagley’s Mayflower, do you 
not? That will hurt nobody. And what are these 
cigars? [Ezamining.] And I say, Harry, are 
there any of those Bordeaux prunes we had last 
week at the house ? 

Y. P. (very nervous). Oh yes, plenty, sir. But 
please sit down, sir. [Comes from behind the counter 
and places a chair.| Please wait a moment, sir; I 
think my father will like to fill your order. He un- 
derstands about the prunes better than I—or perhaps 
Mr. Mustard. Excuse me. Let me fetch my pencil 
myself, and I can take your order. Won’t you take 
achair? Here’s the paper—no, I forgot; my father 
wants the paper. Here’s the Bible—no; you won’t 
care for the Bible. Perhaps you would like the Di- 
rectory? Excuse me. My father will be here in a 
moment. [ Exit. 

Mr. For. (laughing, steps to the front and addresses 
audience). I came for cheese, and he offers me the 
Bible; I asked for prunes, and he gives me the 
Directory. [Sings. 


I offered the best that I had, 
But see what a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip! 
For this very critical lad 
Will not look at my greenbacks or scrip; 
He despises my greenbacks and scrip. 
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I asked him for prunes and for cheese, 
But the boy will not look 
At the bait on my hook, 
And instead of such trifles as these, 
He gives me this very dull book. 
A plague on his stupid old book! 
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I wanted a box of sardines, 
And he said— 


[ Enter OLp Perper, slow and serious, R. H. L. E. 

Mr, For, (gayly). Pepper, how are you? I am 
singing to amuse myself, Your store is lonely, Pep- 
per. Is business dull? Why, if you had not come 
in, I should have begun to dance. 

Old Pepper. 1am glad— I hope you are well. I 
am surprised— My boy said—. Have you seen the 
paper? 

Mr. For. Paper?—no. Is there good news? Have 
we thrashed the rascals again? Old Grant’s my 
man! Did not I tell you— 

O. P. Here is the paper. There is a great vic- 
tory. But our Josses—are very heavy. I think—I 
believe—here is the place. 

Mr, For. (reads), Good heavens! “The Ohio 
209th cut to pieces!” What!—no! Can it be 
true? ‘Captain Fortune, gallantly leading his men 


mee: 


With et 





to a renewed charge, was shot through the head.” 
Oh, my dear, dear brother! Why, Pepper, here is a 
letter from him—so jolly and so well! 

Curtain falls. 


ACT II. 


Hall of Mr. Fortuxr’s house. Practicable doors on 
right and left, Front door in back of scene. _En- 
ter Bringet, R. H. L. £., meeting Dewta, L. HL. E., 
each with a work-basket and black stuff on her arm, 


Bridget. Has Mrs. Furbelow come ? 

Delia, No; and it is half past nine. She was due 
at nine. I have the skirt here, but we are never 
sure about Miss Pamela’s waist. 

Bridget. We can never go to the church unless 
Miss Marabout keeps time better than she did at 
Easter. 

Delia, But black, you know, is always ready. 
When I have a shop of my own, ladies shall not have 
to wait twenty-four hours. [Door-bell rings.] There 
she is, I declare! 
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[Opens door. Enter Mrs. Furse.ow with large 
basket. Two girls behind with bandbozes 
and baskets, The girls wait at the door. 
Mrs. FurBeLow comes forward. 

Mrs. Furbelow, And how is poor dear Miss Pa- 
mela? What a shock, to be sure! I said to Mari- 
anne only that morning, as the wagon passed with 
the mail coming from the train—I said I was sure 
that it was a long time since the family on the hill 
—and when we say the family on the hill we always 
mean Miss Fortune and Mr. Fortune; for the Blan- 
chards, you know, since their sister went to Paris, 
do not seem to count. Paris, when people talk to 
me about it, always seems to me— 

Bridget. Yes, ma’am ; I know Miss Corinna thinks 
so too. Would you please come upstairs and sce 
her? [Door-bell rings.] Excuse me, ma’am, while 
I answer the door. 

[Enter Miss Marapovut with hat-boxes. A ser- 
vant follows with large pasteboard bozes, 
Miss Marapovt comes forward. 

Delia, The ladies will be glad to sce you, miss. 
Will you come upstairs ? 

Miss Marabout. 1 came for that purpose. But 
first I wish to see Mr. Fortune; I have a message 
for him. 

Delia. I will speak to him. 

[Js about to knock at door, R. H. U. E., when 
Mr. Fortune comes out with hat and coat on: 
heavy black crape on the hat. As he passes 
Miss Marasovt she calls him to one side. 

Miss M. I have a private message from Miss Flint. 

Mr. For, Aud who is Miss Flint ? 

Miss M. The lady—the young lady—who—whose 
—to whom— 

Mr. For, Nominative who, possessive whose, ob- 
jective whom. Who or what is she? 

Miss. M. Why, your brother’s, Captain Fortune's, 
young lady. 

Mr. For. My brother? A young lady ? 

Miss M. The engagement was never made public. 
But they had corresponded—oh, since they were 
boy and girl. 

[ The other women have been drawing near. 

Mrs. Fur. Oh, not quite boy and girl: since the 
war began, 

Miss M. Since 1848. 

Mrs. Fur. Never saw her till the second Bull 


un. 
Miss M. I know what I am talking about. Ihave 
just left her. 
Mrs. Fur. Left her! She is sitting in my carriage 
at the door now. 
Miss M. That old scarecrow ! 
Mrs. Fur. Who says scarecrow ? 
Bridget and Delia, Hush, ladies—hush! Remem- 
ber Miss Pamela and Miss Corinna. 
[All step forward and sing. 


Quartette and Ensemble. 


I cannot disguise 

My disgust and surprise 

When such barefaced announcements appear. 
Of such things I have heard, 
But indeed, on my word, 

I never expected them—here. 


Miss M. 


Mrs. Fur. She rolls up her eyes, 

She looks in the skies, 

As stricken with terrible fear, 
And she thinks it absurd 
Because he preferred 

A stranger to charmers more near. 














Delia (pointing upstairs). 
She sobs and she cries, 
She ruins her eyes, 
In grief for a brother so dear, 
But before he’s interred, 
The girls, in a herd, 
To ask for his pension appear! 
Bridget (pointing upstairs). 
In respectable guise, 
My lady she tries 
To stifle the natural tear, 
But her feelings are stirred 
At each gossiping word 
These artistical dress-makers hear. 


Ensemble. 


Miss M. I cannot disguise, etc. 

Mrs. Fur. She rolls up her eyes, etc. 
Delia. She sobs and she cries, etc. 
Bridget. In respectable guise, ete. 


[As they close, bells ring violently from upstairs, 
Miss Pamela (at the head of the stairs). Bridget! 
Miss Corinna. Delia! 

Bridget and Delia. Yes, ma’am—yes, ma’am. 

[ Hxeunt all the women, with baskets and boxes. 

Manet Mr. Fortexe solus. 

Mr. For. My poor dear brother! And if he hated 
anything, it was public display. But I have given 
way. They could not have a funeral. Who knows 
where the brave fellow’s body lies? But when they 
all urged it so, I consented to have these obsequies 
at the church. To be sure, they all Joved him. 

[ Bell xings, door opens, and enter Mayor and 

ALpERMEN at the back. 

Mayor (advancing). Is Mr. Fortune in? [Recog- 
nizes Fortune.] Your pardon, my dear sir. The 
light was against you. I cannot tell you what we 
feel, how we sympathize in this bereavement. We 
are grateful indeed, all the citizens—I may say all 
the county-zens, and the citizenesses and the county- 
zenesses—all our people of every sex are grateful 
to you that you permit a public demonstration of 
our sympathy. 

Mr. For, It is impossible for me to resist such 
kindness. 

First Alderman. We should not interrupt you or 
the ladies, we should have respected your privacy, 
but for a little doubt in the arrangements. 

Second Alderman. Not important. but critical. 

Third Alderman. Which we must ask you to de- 
cide. 

Fourth Alderman. If it is agreeable to you to do 
80, 
Mr. For. Why, there need be no arrangements. 
The service at the church belongs to the clergyman. 
We are, of course, present; but we have nothing to 
decide. 

The Mayor, Al! but who are “ we” ? 

Mr. For. We?—are I and my sisters. 

First Alderman (at one { And Miss Flint. 

Second Alderman 1 Sec ( And Mrs. Sparks. 

Mr. For, Flint and Sparks !—who are they? Is 
there Tinder too ? 

Third Alderman. Miss Flint was engaged to the 
Captain. 

Fourth Alderman. No; it was Mrs. Sparks. 

Mr. For. (confused). Impossible. [ Sings. 


Solo and Chorus. 


This mine that these ladies have sprung 
Evinces some intricate plan ; 
The Captain was not Brigham Young. 
But a highly respectable man. 
Chorus. A highly respectable man 
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Mr. Fortune. 


I thought that he thought that we thought, 
With no wife his fortune would do; 

I am certain, quite certain, that naught 
Ever led him to contemplate two. 

Chorus. Ever led him to contemplate two. 


The Mayor. But these ladies have papers. 

First Alderman. Very warm letters, sir, written 
in 1846. 

Second Alderman. Mrs. Sparks has a deed of his 
estate dated six months ago. 

Mr. For. I know nothing of either—and I care 
less. 

The Mayor. With your permission, sir, then Miss 
Flint shall have pew No. 40 in the broad aisle, and 
Mrs. Sparks shall have 41, which is opposite. 

Mr, For, Very well, if there is no powder between. 

[ Zeeunt. 


ACT III. 
Kitchen at Mr. Fortune's. 


Delia (discovered at a table cutting bread, sola. 
She comes to the front as the curtain rises), They are 
all gone to the funeral. They leave me at home. 
But nobody in the village liked the dear Captain 
better nor I. All the same, I’m glad to be here, 
away from their mopping and mowing. They can 
make their speeches, and Delia can cut their sand- 
wiches for them, and make their coffee. An hour 
hence they'll care more for the coffee than for their 
singing and howling. [ Sings. 


[A March played without.] 


Yes, I’ve heard of the grief of the town; 
But before all is over, I think, 

Before to-day’s sun has gone down, 
They all will want something to drink. 


The procession will move very soon, 
The music and show all complete; 

But by five o’clock this afternoon 
They all will want something to eat. 


[ Heavy knock at the door, 
Delia. Who ever is there ? 
Opens door. Enter Private Srusss. 
Stubbs. Your servant, miss. Could you give a 
poor soldier a glass of water? I’ve been on a long 
march to-day. 
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Delia. Soldier? Yes. Sit down—sit down. We 
can do better than that by you. 

[ Takes hat and belt. 

Stubbs (sits). I was afraid this house might be 
shut. All the others are. 

Delia. They're all at the poor Captain’s funeral. 
That is—I say funeral, though there’s no corpse. 

Stubbs (shuddering). Enough of them where I 
come from, and enough on ’em buried without 
prayers. It will only be even, miss, if— Whose 
funeral is it ? 

Delia (sobbing). My poor dear master—Captain 
Fortune’s. He was shot through the head at the 
moment of the great victory. 

Stubbs. Whose victory ? 

Delia. Yes, I believe so. 

Stubbs, Last week’s battle ? 

Delia, I think so. Here it is. I cut it from the 
paper. [Gives him the scrap. 

Stubbs. I do not read well without my glasses. 
Read it to me. 

Delia (reads). “Captain Fortune, gallantly lead- 
ing the 209th Ohio to a renewed charge, was shot 
through the head.” Oh, my poor Captain! 


Grant’s victory ? 


Stubbs. Shot through the head, was he? 





Delia (sobbing). Yes, his head; and he so hand- 
some. 

Stubbs. Now look here, miss, for a man _ shot 
through the head, the Captain has a very loud voice 
and a very good appetite. I am servant of Captain 
Jones, of the Second Company of the 209th, and I 
tell you that only Sunday night, four days after 
your victory, Captain Fortune sung as good a song 
and eat as good a supper in my Captain’s tent as 
any man in the army 

Delia. What do you say ? 

Stubbs. I say that when I had my furlough Mon- 
day, and went round for Captain Jones’s orders, 
Captain Fortune see me, and says he, “Stubbs,” says 
he, “you'll be hungry,” says he, “before you get to 
the river,” says he, ’n’ he give me two hardtack, he 
did, to eat by the way, and much obliged to him I 
was. Shot through the head, indeed! 

Delia, But the newspaper says so. 

Stubbs. Newspaper be—hanged, says I. The Cap- 
tain climbed over that pesky rail-fence jest ahead 
of me, and jest as he sung out to us when he was 
over, whir, whew, came a minie-ball and knocked 
his cap off. But the Captain never stopped. ‘This 
way,” says he; ’n’ in two minutes he spiked the gun 
with my own ramrod. 
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Delia, Then the newspaper was right almost. He 
was shot through the hat. [ They sing. 


Duet. 
Delia. If I had a voice, 
If they gave me my choice, 
If I might select betwixt two, 
Between this or that, 
My head or my hat, 
I know what I'd tell them, don't you? 
Stubbs. It might hit me pat 
Through the crown of my hat, 
This wriggling sarpint of lead ; 
Let it go here or there, 
Let it go anywhere, 
If it go just atop of my head. 


Delia, But we must not stand singing here. We 
must stop the funeral. By this time they are sing- 
ing the dead march in Saul. 

Stubbs. How can we stop it ? 

Delia, You must run to the church. [Looks out 
of window.| The people are all inside. Run, 
run, as quick as you can. Tell Mr. Tollbell, the 
sexton, that the Captain is alive. Say I sent you, 
and that the funeral must be postponed. [zit 
Srupss.] Will they want the sandwiches now? 
Shall I cut the second ham? I think I will. Them 
pious is awful hungry. There will be more here 
than if they had staid to the service, for then 
they would have had to go right home to milking, 
most of them. The parson will come, he’s one; 
Mrs. Primrose, his wife, and the children will come, 
that’s thirteen; the Mayor and Aldermen will come, 
that’s twenty-eight ; the Common Council and School 
Committee— Oh, deary me, yes! I must cut the 
second ham and both the tongues. [ Works at ta- 
ble, humming, “If I had a voice.” Comes to the 
front again,| 1 wonder if Mrs. Sparks will come 
—or if it will be Miss Flint—or if they will both 
come? That will be fun. [Sings. 


My dear Miss Flint, says Mrs. Sparks, just walk the 
other way, 

Just make a little room for me, and heed to what 
I say’ 

A difference there is, my dear, 'twixt cabbage-rose 
and tea-rose; 

The one is fit for little boys, the other’s fit for heroes. 

Some folks are fit for little boys, some folks are fit 
for heroes. 


My dear Miss Flint, says Mrs. Sparks, now really it 
appears 
You do not understand at all the deference due to 


years; 

For captains bold don’t think, I’m told, of untried 
chits like you, * 

They turn the head, and look instead on folks of 
forty-two— 

They turn the head, and smile instead on folks of 
forty-two. 

[ Zuter Strupss, running. 

Stubbs. ’ve stopped them !—I’ve stopped them! 

Delra. How did you do it? 

Stubbs. I see your man in the porch ; he was peek- 
in’ in at the door. And I says, says I, “ The girl at 
Captain Fortune’s sent me,” says I, “and I’m to say 
that the Captain’s as well as you be. I see him last 
Monday myself.” “He's shot through the head,” 
says he. “He’s shot through the hat,” says I. 
“Hat? says he; “hat?” says he again. ’N’ he 
marched right up the church to the parson, who was 
reading his book, ’n’ he pulled the parson’s sleeve 
and whispered. ’N’ the parson he says, “Sing the 


Hundred-and-nineteenth Psalm.”” ’N’ they begun to 











sing. ’N’ the parson he come to me down the church, 
‘n’ the Mayor he come, ’n’ the Aldermen. ’N’ when 
they heerd that the Cap’n was alive, the Mayor he 
turned round ’n’ he says, ‘‘ Three cheers for Captain 
Fortune—he’s shot through the hat!” says he. ’N’ 
all the folks got up and hollered. ’N’ I run down 
here to tell you they was all a-coming. 
[ Enter Mr. Fortune in haste. 
Mr. Fortune. Delia, have you heard our good news ? 
Delia. Indeed I have, sir; and I am so thankful! 
Mr. For. The people are all coming. Have your 
coffee ready, and something to eat. 


Trio and ensemble. 


I have tramped on the highway al} day, 
I have blistered the soles of my feet, 
And now the best thing I can say 
Is, ‘Something or other to eat.” 


Siubds. 


Mr. For. Our sorrows have vanished away, 
And to make our enjoyment complete, 
We call in our neighbors, and they 


Will join us in something to eat. 


Delia. We worry at work and at play, 
In our houses or out in the street ; 
But whether we go or we stay, 


We always want something to eat. 


Ensemble. 


“Our sorrows have vanished away,” etc. 

‘*T have tramped on the highway all day,” 
ete. 

‘““We worry at work and at play,” etc. 


[Bell rings loudly. Exeunt omnes. 


Mr. For. 
Stubbs. 


ACT IV. 

Parlors of Mr. Fortune's house. Large rooms con- 
nected by folding-doors half up the stage. Mr. 
Fortunr, Miss Fortune, Miss Cortnna Fortene, 
all in black, receiving their friends. The Mayor 
and ALDERMEN on one side, the Councit on the oth- 
er. Other guests enter. 

Enter Mrs. Sparks. 

Mrs. Sparks (with effusion, to Miss Corinna). And 
are you, indeed—is it possible ?—my own hero's 
sister? 

Miss Corinna (coldly). I hope you are very well, 
Mrs. Sparks. 

[#nter Miss Frint. She crosses the stage and 
Salls on her knees at Mr. Fortune's feet. 

Miss Flint. My more than brother, give me your 
blessing. 

Mr, Fortune (puzzled). Bless me! I don’t know 
how to bless you. How do people bless people? 
Had you not better stand up ? 

First Alderman (producing a large deed with seals). 
I think if you would examine this deed— Captain 
Fortune has given to her all his property. 

Second Alderman (producing a portfolio of let- 
ters). If you will look at these tender notes, which 
show how a true heart beats— 


Quartette and Chorus. 


First Alderman. 
Indeed, if you'll read through this deed, 
I’m sure in a moment you'll see— 
Second Alderman. 
And I, if you try— Cast your eye 
On this note and this—Jetter B. 
Mrs. Sparks. 
You know how they show what a flow 
Of pent-up emotions for me— 
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Miss Flint. 
I heard he preferred not a word 
Should be spoken or whispered till he— 
‘ulti. 
The Captain himself will decide. 
The Captain he can, 
Like a resolute man, 
Unravel the plan, 
And show how the knot shall be tied: 
For of course he can tell who’s the bride. 


[Cheering without. Ati rush to the windows. 
Enter Carrain Fortunr, R. H. U. E, with 
Jriends, Mr. Fortune and the Caprain 
meet eagerly. 

Captain Fortune. How are you, old fellow ? 

Mr. For. My dear, dear brother! 

Captain F. And my sisters? [ Kisses them.] In 
black? What death is there? We are all hera. 

Mr. For. (laughing). We have all come from 2 
funeral. 

Captain F. And you all come laughing ? 
is the mystery ? 

Mr For. My dear boy, it was your funeral. 

[ Zhe Carrain hardly heeds him, being busily wel- 
coming Mayor and ALDERMEN and others, 
In by-play the Mayor and he speak and come 
forward, 

Mayor. Your fellow-citizens, dear sir, proud of 
their favorite son, had met in the church yonder to 
do honor to your gallant and untimely death. 

Captain F. Death? Mine? I never was more 
alive, 

[First ALDERMAN presents Mrs. Sparks, who ad- 
vances coyly. Captain Fortune does not rec- 
ognize her. 

Mrs. Sparks. Dear Captain Fortune— 

Captain F You have the advantage of me, 
madam, Sensation. 

Captain F. (to Mr. Forrunr, aside). Who in thun- 
der is she? 

Mr. For. She? 


What 


Why, isn’t she—is she— 





Captain F. That’s what I asked you. 
[Seconp ALDERMAN brings up Miss FLt5t, 
Mr. For. (aside to Captain Fortune). Here is the 
other. 
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Captain F. (aside). Other what? 

Miss Flint (flings herself on his neck). My own 
hero! my pet! my Willy! 

Captain F. (in despair). Who is it? 
Whetstone ? 

First Alderman. Siy, guard your words. 

Second Alderman. Sir, you forget yourself. 

Captain F' I don’t forget myself; I forget them. 
No; I remember her—she’s old Whetstone. Taught 
us French at the academy. But who’s the other? 

First Alderman, Sir, she is your betrothed wife. 
What is the deed, sir? 

Captain F. Wife! Deed! [Examines deed.| Oh, 
you are the schoolma’am, are you? This is the deed 
the government gave her of a freedmen’s school- 
house in Culpepper Court House. Yes, I gave her 
the deed. I commanded the post. 

Second Alderman ( presenting portfolio of letters). 
And there, sir, what are these? 

Captain F. (examines, and laughs). These are my 
school exercises—translations from a French letter- 
book. Isee they are dated in ’46. Dear old Whet- 
stone! have you kept them so long ? 

Miss Flint. Ingrate! —[ Faints nm Detta’s arms. 


Not old 


Quartette. 
First Alderman (sings). 


It’s very hard indeed 
To know how to proceed. 
He acknowledges the deed, 
You know! 
Second Alderman. 
Put yourself in her place, 
And ask if you would face 
The shame and the disgrace, 
You know! 
Captain Ff. Whatever road I've tried, 
When I walk or when I ride, 
Behold: a blooming bride, 
You know! 
But really, after all, 
The evidence is small 
For a breach of what you call— 
You know! 


Ensemble. 


In the posture that he’s in 

It would not be a sin 

To begin the thing again, 
You know! 
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Captain F. (shaker hands with both Aldermen), 
That is just what I think, Mr. Jones. Smith, those 
are my sentiments precisely. And you know, my 
dear brother, my leave only lasts for ten days. In- 
deed, I am here only to pick up a few fine fellows 
for the regiment. Grant will not wait long for us 
before he goes in. So I stopped over a train at 
Louisville, and the dearest girl in the world agreed, 
on the shortest notice, to make me happy. 

All. Happy? 

(Caprain Fortune has turned to the friends who 
entered with him. Leads forward Favsra, 
veiled, to his sisters. 

Captain F. Dear Pamela, here is your new sister. 
Dear Corinna, this is Fausta. She is as good as she 
is pretty. 

Both sisters (unveiling her and kissing her). Then 
she is a saint indeed. 


Quartette. Finale. 


Capt. F. You could not all come to the marriage, 

The church is so terribly far, 

And one cannot wait for his carriage 
When one is returning from war. 

But as soon as the wedding was over, 
And the parson made one out of two, 

This dear little girl and her lover 
Determined they’d come and see you. 


Pamela. We could not all go there together, 


Or I could not go there at least, 
And now I am questioning whether 
To ask all our friends to a feast. 
But I am sure what was served for om 
sorrow 
For happier Fortunes will do; 
We need not postpone till to-morrow 
A sandwich and “ coffee for two.” 


[Srcups and Bringer come forward with trays. 


Stubbs. To Bridget and me, as we're thinking, 
The comedy seems all complete; 
And if any one tires of drinking, 

We'll give to them something to eat. 
We need none of us sing any more tunes, 
Enough has been sung and been said. 

A happy day this for the Fortunes 
When nobody’s shot through the head. 
Tutti. 
A happy day this for the Fortunes, 
When nobody’s shot through the head. 
Curtain falls. 


Bridget. 








“THE SHEPHERDS SAID ONE TO ANOTHER, LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM.” 
From the painting by John Lafarge in the Church of the Incarnation, New York City. 








